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“FOREWARD”: Here is a Kuppen- 
heimer feature—the Foreward model 
exclusive and original with us—one of the 
most notable achievements in the clothing 
business in a dozen years. Designed to 
fit perfectly that large percentage of men 
62% to be exact—who have a tendency 
to lean slightly forward. Not necessarily 
stoop shouldered but who carry the head 
and neck slightly forward. 

You perhaps know by experience how 
a regular coat ‘‘kicks out”’ in the back, or 
pulls away from the neck, does not hug 
closely and fit accurately. The Foreward 
model does away with this difficulty en- 
tirely. It is based on exact data, gathered 
over a period of four years in over 3000 
good clothing stores. This model does 
not differ from any of the other Kuppen- 
heimer Clothes in fashion. 


EN: We want you to take particular note of 

this FOREWARD model, because it is typical 

of the things we are doing to raise the eth- 
ciency level of the clothing business. 

Two years ago we stated our belief that more could 
be done than anybody was doing toward certain nice- 
ties of fit and tailoring that would still further increase 
your satisfaction in a good suit of clothes. 


With tailoring shops, equipments and methods the 


most progressive, the most scientific in the world, we 
are working toward this definite end—that more men 
can go into the store, pick out a suit they like, put it 
on, and wear it— without the change of a button. 

We wish you would do us the courtesy, and your- 
self the service, of calling on the Kuppenheimer dealer 
in your community. Ask to see the Foreward model, 
or some of the other models in your size, and espe- 
cially adapted to your type of figure. 


Our book, ““Styles for Men,’’ mailed on request 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
CHICAGO 
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OU awake in the **A clean-cut shave makes keen 
morning Ssnue and edged men, let’s lather well, Says 
ao > ° Bio Ben.” 
comfy, right where you y 


are.—He’s standing by 
vour bedside, waiting, 
friendly, eager to help: 

“The morning tub makes win- 
ning men, there’s time to get it, 
says Big Ben.” 
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Made inIaSalle, 
Illinois, by Westclox 


“A short, brisk walk puts blood 
in men—let’s walk partways, says 


Bio Ben.’’ 


You try it once, you try it twice 
thing you know— l old Big Ben! 
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Calls two ways—hve minutes straight or every her | 
ry ten minutes Ss VU anywhere the States, dB 


wher n Canada Waa n La S§ , fiir by If 
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Trim, Neat Appearance 
Is Always Assured 
In Holeproof Hose 

















OLES never show’ unexpect- 
edly. And Holeproof fits the 
ankle perfectly. More than a million 
people wear Holeproof Hosiery 
because of its style, comfort and 
reliability. 
But few know what it costs to combine 


such style with the comfort and ‘“‘the guar- 
anteed six months wear.” 


Please let us tell you. Then go try these hose. 


eS [folepract 


Women and 


Children ffesi Cre 


The Finest Cotton Let One Box Prove It 


The 32-cent yarn, which can be had in this Six pairs of Holeproof will wear half a 
country, is not good enough for Holeproof year without holes or tears. That is ¢ 
. : teed. If any of the six pairs fail in that time 
We buy only Egyptian and Sea Island “ i : “i 
6 we will replace them with new hose free 
cotton yarns, and we pay an average of 74 


a pound for them. Don’t you want to try Holeproof? 


No maker can pay more. /74c is the aver 


age top market price today. 
Here are style, comfort and wear — in the 


"hus we begin on Holeproof with the  cheerest weights if you want them — the 


World’s best material finest hose made for men, women, children 
5 and infants. 

Our Expensive Machinery 
= It will be to your lasting advant 
Then we use in the making every modern Go do that today 


machine regardless of what it costs us 


even though such a machine betters only a he genuine Holeproof i 


town. Write for the 
single stitch. <= e for the 


—— ’ 
dealers names. 


Our Mercerizing machine, imported from We shin direct 


ear step aor ‘ * > » . ne 
Switzerland, and its equipment, cost us many where no desler ie 


housands of dollar 
t sands of dollars near, charges pre- 

We spend for inspection $60,000 yearly paid, on receipt of 
just to guard against the smallest flaws in 1 remittance. 


hnished product. , , 
: ed pro Write for free 


Hosiery made like this cannot help but be book that tells all 
better. about Holeproof 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. By Invitation, Member of 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada pon wpa hn 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England rats : . 


Hokepraf, 320 iret sh 
SUGINES oases 


For Women bi poe 
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GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 


RACTICALLY all the telephones in Eng- 

land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales are oper- 

ated by the British Government; but the 

telephone is a much less extensive and oe oe —— 
important institution there than it is in the United 
States. 

For example, the nice little boy in the blue-and- 
silver uniform who showed me to a room in the 
London hotel, manfully lugging a bag a full size 
larger than himself, pointed to a row of pushbuttons 
on the stand. 

“When you want a valet,” he explained, “you } | 
push this one; when you want a maid you push this 
one; when you want a waiter you push this one.” 

On the stand was one of those T-shaped tele- 
phones with the topheavy appearance of which 
the English domestic drama has made American 
playgoers familiar. | 

“But if I want a valet or maid or waiter I can 
telephone,” I suggested. 

The nice little boy regarded me with grave | 
dubiety fora moment. Evidently telephoning for 
a servant was a novel idea to him. 

“No, sir,” he decided; “‘you must push the 
button.” 

So one discovers immediately that telephones in | 
England are not so universal a means of commu- 
nication as they are with us. I suppose there is no 
American hotel with any pretension to smartness 





| 
that relies on pushbuttons. | 

When an American would telephone as a mat- 
ter of course, an Englishman is quite apt to push 
a button, send a telegram, write a letter or dispatch | 
a messenger. The greatest business institution in 
the British Isles is, of course, the Bank of England; 
and the only reference to this institution in the 
London telephone directory is 

“Putney, 934. Bank of England Sports Club. 
Roehampton.” 

In lighter moments Englishmen may telephone; 
but when the sports are at work in Threadneedle 
Street they rely on more time-honored means of 
communication. To be sure the Bank of England is a peculiarly conservative 
establishment. Latterly no stranger may enter its doors except by bringing a 
satisfactory letter of introduction, and a rosy-cheeked giant in flaming gold-and-scarlet 
clothes stands at the portal to see that no unvouched-for stranger enters. However, 
the fact that the bank gets on very comfortably without a telephone shows the 
comparatively restricted use of that instrument in England. 

In January I was talking with the Chicago manager of an extensive business 
concern that has offices in several cities. The talk was interrupted by a long-distance 
telephone call. 

“How do you find the long-distance service?” I asked. 

“Very good now,” he replied. ‘I often get New York in a couple of minutes. If it 
should be over five minutes twice running I should make a complaint. It frequently 
happens that I talk with New York, Philadelphia, Detroit and Cleveland—all within 
half an hour.” 

“But you have private wires?” 

“Not at all,” said he. “‘We simply told the telephone company that the amount of 
money they got out of us would depend entirely on the service they gave us. It is 
expensive, of course. Long-distance tolls in this office alone run five hundred dollars a 
month; but that isn’t the point. With a fast, dependable service we can put through 
business with a speed that makes the toll bills inconsequential. A slow, uncertain service 
would be a nuisance at any price.” 





as follows: 








Slow Connections and Slipshod Service 


DO not mean that getting New York in five minutes is the Chicagoan’s average 

experience. I do mean one can get that kind of service in the United States by 
insisting on it and paying for it. The main point is that for business purposes the quality 
of the service is more important than the price. 

I remember a good many years ago hearing a broker denounce the telephone 
company—not because it charged him a hundred and fifty dollars a year for each of his 
six telephones, but because it did not charge him three hundred dollars and give him 
twice as fast service. 

There is no question that the fast, dependable service possible in the United States 
is not possible in England. The government telephone system has not got it to sell at 
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For Business Purposes the Quality of the Service is More 
Important Than the Price 




















price A month after that C} ig raa 
t lv in the office of the I j manager of an 
extensive concern and asked him the ne ‘ 
——— 7 Our English telephone ervice nN ! 
very soberly, “‘is the worst in the world Ir uh 
| | ing to coast towns say, Sixty or seventy miles 
from here-—-if it is in the morning, when business 
| | is light, I expect to get the connection in t« or 
| hiteen minutes If it is in the afternoon it takes 
twenty, thirty, forty minutes or an hour lo get 
| | satisiactory communication wit! Paris we have 
| | two fixed calls daily that 1s, at certal pecined 
times in the day we get the Paris connectio and 
we save up our talking for those fixed time 
before you came in I called Liverpool and got the 
| connection In five minutes Next time it may take 
fifteen, twenty or thirty. , 
“The charge here you Know, 18 tor a three 
minute talk. Two times out of three, I should 
say, at the end of three minutes you are cut off 
without warning Then it takes lo: ger to get the 
connection reéstablished than it did to secure it in 
the first place The trouble doesn't seem to be with 
the equipment, but with carelessness at the ex- 
change You call ‘Regent, seven, four, three, 
two.” ‘Seven, four, two, three the operat 
| ‘No, no; seven, four, three, two,’ you say mT 
repeats ‘Seven, four, three, two’ very deliberately; 
then gives you Seven, four, two, three! 
“The telephone service was never good here 
my friend added. “After the government 
over the lines it got decidedly worse. Recently 
| there has been an improvement; and finally ) 
doubt the post office will get the service in hand.” 
Government Ownership a Failure 
I CHOSE this particular manager first, be 
he is an Englishman and a Liberal; but all of 
the many telephone users I talked with substa 
tially agreed with him. It is true that bl: g the 
te lephone is a popular occupation everywhere I 
would undertake to gather a bushel of telephone complaints in New York or Cl AO 
a day’s time; but Americans complain of a good many things Englishmen would accept 
as quite satisfactory, while Englishmen would regard as intolerable other things that we 
take rather as a matter of course and I do not think there is any doubt that the Engli 


telephone service is inferior to ours 


In January last, after the post office had been operating the telephones for more tha 
two years, the Daily Mail inquired editorially 

“Why is it that government ownership management of telephones is pra 
always a failure? Why is it that for every thousand Europeans there is only one 
telephone, while for every thousand Americans there are fifteen? W! y 18 it that not one 
of the many discoveries that have transformed the telephone industry in the last thirty 
years has emanated from a department of state? Why is it that throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain and the Continent hardly a sir 


service is to be found?”’ And so on to the extent of nearly a column 





True, the Daily Mail is an opposition paper and may be prejudiced; but very recently 
the Evening News has undertaken to tell the London public how to use a telephone. 
Its introductory announcement says 

“It was in January of last year that we first discussed the scheme with the authoritie 








of the post office. The showers of criticism that have 
the public have had very real grievances. On the other hand, the restrictions that are 
imposed on all government departments in the issue of statements to newspapers have 


prevented the telephone officials from replying or explaining 





“Now the Evening News has the di tion of being accepted as a medium between 
the post office and the great London publi : . The scheme was postponed for 
a year at the request of the post office, whose hands were full as a result of taking over 
the National Telephone Company. . . The post office will permit our al 
commissioners to have full access, with expert aid, to all mechanical plants, to 
workings of the exchanges, to inquire into matters that have led to complaints fror 
subscribers. ° ° ° Largely, we may say, the telephone problem 8B a new one 
England. It has been neither studied nor used as it should have been, and as it i lied 
and used in America.” 

The Evening News, I may mention, claims to have three million readers and i 
eight-page paper. At this writing it is giving up two full columns on the editorial page ‘ 
a week to this new aA l mportant matter DI nstruct ny tne | it nm tne set ort 
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mistakes and delays arise, and so on. 
as interesting evidence as to the state of 
telephone service in London. 
No very newspaper reader knows that the 
British Government took over the privately owned tele- 
and that fact is often cited as a precedent 
for the United as though for our government to 
take the Bell System would be substantially what 
the British Government did. However, except that each 


explaining how 


is strikes me 
doubt ¢ 


phone lines; 
states 
over 
country has a government and a telephone system, there 
a point at which conditions in the two countries 
rable 

In the first place the British Government had been in 
Long before the 


is hardly 


are comp 


the telephone business for many years. 
purchase of the private wires its lines in London were in 

tive competition with those of the National Telephone 
Company the roughly corresponding to our 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company, or Bell 


concern 


System 

In 1901 the government made an agreement with tl 
company which contemplated that it should take over 
the company’s lines in London and amalgamate the two 
competing systems; in fact the year before the govern 
did’ take over the privately owned lines the post 
office was operating nearly eighty thousand telephones in 
London, er over half as many as the National Telephone 
Company had in that city. 

Moreover, a number of cities, suc h as Hull, Glasgow, 
trighton and Portsmouth, had municipally 
owned telephone systems; so years ago public ownership 
and operation of telephones was a well-established fact 


ment 


swansea 


in England. 

More important still, the National Telephone Company 
eperated under a license from the British Government. 
This license was granted in 1881, to run for thirty years; 
and it provided that at certain periods the government 
1e company’s plant and take over its business. 
4 perfectly simple, definite 
method by which the government could take possession 


might buy tl 
Thus there was always 


of the privately owned lines. There could be no denial of 
this right or any dispute about it, because it was stipulated 
in the license under which the company did business. And 
at the end of thirty years the government could put the 
company out of business by simply refusing to renew its 
license. In its relations to the government the company 
was in the position of a tenant with an expiring lease. 


Great Britain’s Comparatively Simple Task 


NEED hardly point out how different the situation is in 

the United States. Our telephone company has no con- 
tract all with the Federal Government. Its 
charters are derived from the several states. It is 
dependent on Washington for any of its powers or privi- 
In undertaking to buy it, therefore, our government 
would be in a position very different from that occupied by 
the British Government when it undertook to buy the 
National Telephone Company. 

In 1905, then, the British Government was already in 
active competition with the National Telephone Company. 
There was nothing to prevent it from extending that 
competition indefinitely. The company’s license had but 
six years more torun. At the end of that period it must go 
out of business unless the government chose to renew the 
license, in which case the government could exact such 
terms as it 

Naturally when the postmaster-general announced, in 
1905, that he would take over the company’s plant and 
business at the end of 1911, when the license expired, the 
company had nothing to do but acquiesce—and it had not 
very much to say about the terms, either. The terms were 


reiations at 


not 


leges. 


saw fit. 


that the government would pay the value of the existing 
plant—or of such portions of the plant as it deemed suit- 
able for its use—not at cost price, but at the valuation 
at the date of the taking over; in other words, at cost, less 
proper allowance for depreciation. It paid nothing for 
good will, earning power, value as a going concern, or any 
other intangible asset. 

Of course the company made a protest; but its protest 
went for nothing. A select committee of Parliament, which 
considered the subject in 1905, pointed out that “‘it would 
be possible to put an end to the existence of the company 
in ways that would be most unfavorable to the company.” 
In other words, the postmaster-general was in a position 
to enforce decidedly harsher terms, because the company, 
already under governmental competition and with aa 
€ xpiring license, was largely helpless. 

The company signed the agreement that its plant and 
business should be transferred to the government on 
December 31, 1911; and at midnight of that date the 
postmaster-general took undisputed 
whole property—but without making any payment for it. 
The littie detail of paying was deferred for more than a year. 

The terms were that the present value of the physical 
plant be paid for. The company and the postmaster- 
general agreed that the first cost of the plant had been a 
little more than fifty million dollars—that is, that the 
materials, freight, labor, and so on, used in constructing 
the plant came to that much; but beyond that initial 
point they differed very widely. 

For example, the company claimed over eight hundred 
thousand dollars as cost of obtaining right of way; the 
postmaster-general thought two hundred thousand dollars 
covered that item. The company asked over a million 
and a quarter dollars for rent of premises, insurance and 
maintenance of plant until it began producing revenue; 
the postmaster-general cut out that item altogether. The 
company claimed over ten million dollars for local engi- 
neering and administrative supervision; the postmaster- 
general allowed three millions. The company claimed ten 
million dollars on account of interest during construction, 
costs of raising capital and expense of obtaining subscribers 
to its telephone system—on the ground that nobody could 
set up a going telephone concern without incurring those 
expenditures; the postmaster-general denied all these 
claims. The company figured the depreciation on its plant 
at ten million dollars, and the postmaster-general at over 
twenty millions. 

In short, though the principle on which the plant was 
to be valued was not disputed, and the original cost of the 
labor, materials, and so on, was agreed to, the company 
figured that it was entitled to receive more than a hundred 
million dollars, while the post office figured that forty-five 
million dollars was the proper sum—which indicates that 
there is always opportunity for a wide difference of opinion 
in valuing a large concern of this sort, even when the basis 
of valuation has been agreed on. 

As the two were unable to agree, the matter was left to 
arbitration, as provided for in the stipulations; and the 
arbitrator was the Railway and Canal Commission, which 
is another department of the government. This is very 
much as though our government and telephone company, 
being unable to agree on the value of the telephone plant, 
should leave it to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Only the telephone company would hardly do that. 

The postmaster-general mentions in his annual report, 
as though it were a rather remarkable fact, that the 
arbitration proceedings before the Railway and Canal 
Commission occupied seventy-four days; and I recall that 
some English newspapers commented on the circumstance 
as though legal proceedings continuing for seventy-four 
days were something extraordinary. At the end of that 


possession of the 
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period the commission gave a judgment awarding the 
company sixty-two million dollars, or less than two-thirds 
of its original claim; and that practically settled it. 

I have gone into this at some length in order to show 
what a simple thing it was for the British Government to 
take over the privately owned telephone lines as compared 
with our government's taking over the American lines 
In seventy-four days, for instance, the first motion would 
not have been made in the United States in the first court 

Still more important is a comparison of what the British 
Government took over. As I mentioned above, it already 
had about eighty thousand telephones in London, and i: 
acquiring the National Company’s system it got about a 
hundred forty thousand more. It also got about four hur 
dred thousand telephones in England, Ireland, Scotlar 
and Wales, outside of London. In short, measured by the 
number of telephones, the system the British Government 
acquired was not a great deal larger than the combined 
systems of Chicago and Philadelphia. There are four 
million and a half subscribers to the Bell System in the 
United States; and the total number of telephones, | 
believe, is more than ten times the number taken over by 
the postmaster-general. 


A Starved and Run-Down System 


HE purchase price was sixty-two million dollars, which 

is asmall matter as government finances go. Recently, 
in recommending government ownership of telephone lines 
in the United States, Postmaster-General Burleson sub- 
mitted a report showing that the entire telephone system 
of the country has a capitalization of approximately nine 
hundred million dollars, but suggesting that the appraised 
value of the properties would fall considerably short of 
that. Yet it is very obvious that the purchase would 
involve an expenditure beside which the British Govern 
ment’s investment in telephones would appear insignificant. 

Quite as important as the financial problem is the 
circumstance that the employees of the National Tele- 
phone Company at the time of its acquisition by the govern- 
ment numbered eighteen thousand, while the Bell System 
reports a hundred and thirty thousand employees. 

In that connection I may mention that when the post- 
master-general announced his intention of taking over the 
National Company’s plant and business he said nothing 
about taking over its staff. “‘But the staff,” 
of a contemporary review, “took up the matter energet- 
ically, both by direct representation and through members 
of Parliament,”’ with the result that the postmaster 
general agreed to take over practically the whole staff as 
government employees. The only exceptions, I believe 
were a few higher officers receiving more than thir 
hundred dollars a year each. 

The government has had the lines two years and a 
quarter. To be sure that is a comparatively short time. 
When it announced early in 1905 that it would take over 
the lines at the end of 1911 the National Telephone 
Company very naturally stopped making extensions and 
improvements—or, rather, it kept capital expenditures as 
low as possible. If a landlord notifies a tenant that the 
lease will not be renewed the tenant nat 
more money on the property than he has to. There is no 
question whatever that if our Government seriously pro- 
posed to purchase the privately owned telephone 
the company that owns it would immediately begin taking 
out as much money and putting in as little as possible. 
Inevitably the service would suffer. 

Thus the British Government came into possession of 
a plant that had been starved or meagerly fed. In the 
language of the postmaster-general, in his report for the 

Continued on Page 69 


further 
hurtner 


in the words 


urally spends no 


system, 


Striking Against a Government the Men Usually Have Public Opinion Against Them 








HE things you need for holding down a job as ticket 
seller in a box office are firmness and decision of char- 
A man comes up to the grilled window and 
wants a seat in the fourth row for tonight. You spin a 
stack of tickets under your thumb and extricate 
he gets his money out. Of course it 
row, and the moment he 
not, because it is marked N7R. 

There is no swindle about it, when he 
what row the seat is in you tell him it is the thirteenth; 
and of course if he shoves it back at you and wants his 
money you will give it to him. However, if you have exe- 
cuted your part of the transaction with enough assurance 
if you have said thirteenth to him in a sufficiently inhuman, 
detached sort of way—the probabilit, he will look at 
you as though you were an 
automatic lunch-vending ma- 
that had just handed 
him a ham sandwich when he 
thought he was dropping his sy 
nickel for a piece of custard 
pie; and he will go away puz- 
but harmless. 

Of course with regular cus- 
tomers who have learned your 
name, who push their money 
in to you and say: “ My 


acter. 


one while 
is not in the fourt! 
it he 


looks at will see that it is 


because asks you 


chine 


et 


Mrs. 


zled, 


regu- 


lar seat, you know, old 
man!” you can afford to be 
different— almost human. 

It was not a regular cus- 


tomer at the Globe, 
who worked his way up to the 
head of the line at the ticket 
window at the particular mo- 
ment when this story 
Indeed his preoccupied look 
suggested that he might not 
customer People 
sometimes did come up to the 
box office to see whether they 


however, 


begins. 


be a at all. 


could buy a postage stamp, or 
to inquire the way to La Salle 
Street, or to ask ] 
cash donation. And many peo- 
ple came asking 
into the theater free. 
The big 
worried-looking young man 
outside the window did not 
precisely suggest any of those 
not look like 


for a sma 
to be passed 


brown-faced, 


inquiries—did 
fool, or an incompetent, or a 
beggar, and not at all 
a person who expected to get 
into a theater without how- 


ying his way. Obviously, 





ever, he had more than a seat in the fourth row on his 
mind, and he had got as far as saying, after a momentary 
hesitation, “‘Could you tell me ——” when the man 


with a “One? Tonight?” And 
taking the for assent, the ticket seller 
snapped out a ticket to him. ‘‘One dollar!” he concluded. 
The big young man outside looked rather confused, cast 
a panic-stricken glance over the file of people who awaited 
their turn, plunged a ha rang a silver 
dollar on the glass, took his ticket and left the window. 


behind the grille cut in 


other’s silence 


nd into his pocket, 


The ticket seller was aware of him for a while longe r 
standing about in the lobby in an indecisive sort of way 


and then, but alws i 
handed in his ticket. He had 
not the air of engaged a struggle with con- 
science— wanting desperately to go in and equally desper- 
ately afraid it Neither had he the look of one 
of those wabbly neurasthenics who never can make up 
their minds. A rather decisive young man ordinarily, 
would have said. Finally, when the ticket seller was begin- 
ning to find the problem really irritating, the brown young 
man gave up his ticket and went in. 

Even when he was fairly planted in his seat—and it was 
by the irony of fate fourth row—when the 
curtain was rung up and the show began, still he refused 
to act like a regular member of the He paid very 
little attention to what was happening on the stage, except 
for a look of profound distaste over some of Tom O’Hara’s 
jokes, and a deep bronze blush now and then when a section 


moving up toward the door now 
shying off before he actually 


a person 
was wrong. 


one 


a seat in the 


audience. 


of the chorus came on in costumes that revealed more than 
they left to the imagination. He scrutinized the audience 
a good deal, twisting round in his seat in a way that dis- 
tinctly irritated his neighbors to right and left. Altogether 
it was an inexplicable way of acting in a theater 

“T'd like to know what’s the matter with that big guy 


out there?” Tom O’ Fara said to Zora Ffoliet as they made 








an exit together 


scenes. 
colle ar? 
said Zora v indictively. 


artist to work against a thing like 
that! 


free pass to the Salvation Army 
an id send him on his way.” ” 
““What sort of looking rube?” q 


“If a Big Rube in a Paper Collar 
Comes Round Here and Asks for 
Strong — Nothing Doing!" 







like LTTHVR in 
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FUEAURT OF GOLD 





after one of their 
‘Did you see him—that 
big sunburnt rube with the paper 


‘Could I see anything else 


They ought to give him a 


Hazel Dering wa i to know. 
Sandi wen sinetarthetitie part 
in the she 


black-haired, green eyed girl —an 





piece. was a slin 


ern type who 
found no 
difficulty in 
looking the 
dangerous adven- 
with the heart 
of gold, of course—that 
part called for. She 

had not been on yet, 
was sitting on a property cotton bale they used in the second 
act for two ponies, dressed as pickaninnies—that is to say, 
in brown tights and tunics of bandanna handkerchiefs—to 
pop out of. Asa seat in the wings it was rather in demand, 
because it was padded. 

Hazel did not succeed in getting much of a description 
of the offending rube from Tom and Zora. She asked for 
particulars and they indignation. A chump like 
that had no business to come to the ! He 
spoiling the house. 


turess 


Blew her 


gave her 
theater was 
Hazel 
“like a piece of cheese 
and Zora up, to 


‘But what does he look like?” 
‘He looks,” n O'Hara, 
And with that he stalked off downstairs 
their respective dre 


pe rsisted. 


said Tor 


yr rooms 





Old George Featherstonhaugh, who was almost as much 
of a fixture at the as its owner Willy Lord himself, 
Freddy Boldt the stage man in his prime he 
had made a specialty of the bass parts in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas: the Colonel in Pa Pooh-Bah in the 
Mikado; the Sergeant in the and so on 
leaned back precariously against the cotton 
demanded: 

“Wh hy this interest in th 


have a better-looking man at 


Globe 


or as 





tience; 
Pirates; 


George 
bale and 


ance of rubes when you 
It was 
But 








, a hig 
bale of cotton and he was at her fe et, rather. he meant 
no harm. That was old George’s way. 

‘It gives me the Willies every time I hear of 
Hazel. “I’m worried old Keziah.” 

“For heaven's sake, Hazel, cut it out?” said 
Featherstonhaugh. “ Worry 

Worry about me. I 
you noticed 


one!” said 
about 
George 
about somebody else for a 


need it. 


change. I'm getting fat 
Have 
This was jocular. He 
forty pounds for the last ten years; but it was easy to 
understand his good-humored impatience. 
Keziah Strong, the wa 
well-loved old lady, but distinctly » far as he could 


had weighed two hundred and 


rdrobe mistress ; 


a very 
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eanly in their ways; 


*t looked right to me 
cold of yours for three 





over and put a hand on his 


I retended assistance, t 
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The doc’s got a brother who did 
go into the bank, but he digs out for Boston, and there 
is nothing doing for Keziah until the woman dies. But 
she waits all fifteen years—and then they get 
They're married just one year and he dies.” 
George made sympathetic noises preparatory to speech, 
but Hazel did not mean to be interrupted just yet. 
“‘No—listen!” she said again. “A month after he dies 
he has a kid—this boy Newton of hers. Her husband’s 
left her a house with a pretty good yard round it and two 
thousand dollars of life insurance. Well, then the brother 
turns up—the one that lit out to Boston. He’s married to 
a swell dame there and he’s got all colors of money; and 
this is what ‘Give us the kid. We 
haven't any of our own. Without him you'll get along all 
ten dollars a month from your insurance, and this 
Think what you'll be doing for the boy! 
He'll get a swell education, make his friends among the 
upper classes—all that sort of thing!’ 
“Well, Keziah tells him to go to hell! 


good an education as you can,’ she says. 


r names mentioned. 


the time 


married. 


he says: He says: 
right 


house and yard. 


‘T'll give him as 

*He’s all of his 
father that I have left and I’m going to keep him.’ So the 
brother gets sore and goes back to Boston and never lifts 
a hand for her 

‘And Keziah gets up out of bed and goes to work. She’s 

She says this job of hers in the theater’s 

and I guess it is te her. Why, she used to go out 
all day the other women in the 
And, on the side, she ran her house and cooked 
her meals and took care of that boy of hers— made all his 
clothes tili he and kept a garden and raised 
chickens and a few pigs. She punched in every morning at 
five ©. M., and from then till she hit the hay at ten she never 
stopped work. She never touched one cent of that life 
That just stayed warm and cozy in the bank, 
piling up interest 

**Well, and when the kid’s twenty years old she pulls it 
out of the bank and hands it to him. ‘There!’ she says. 
‘That's father left to you. You can go to 
Amherst College, where he went; and when you get through 
you'll have enough left to make a start.’ And what does 
he say? ‘I don't want to go to Amherst,’ he says. ‘I’ve 
had enough of this stick-in-the-mud New England. I’m 
going out West.’ And she never makes a holler—gives him 
ind lets him go. 
“She sticks round for a while all by herself, working 
the same. And then, all at once, she does a 
I never asked her why. Something must have 
happened, you can see that-—-maybe her neighbors got 
nosey and found out something the kid had done out West. 
it must have been something fierce or she wouldn't have 
sold her house and her furniture, and come to Chicago all 
by her blessed old self; never knew a soul here, or thought 
she didn’t; had an 


worked ever since, 
au cinch 
sewing every day—foi 


town 


was fifteen 


insurance 


what your 


the money 
away just 


getaway. 


idea, she said, of 
putting an ad in 
paper—Plain 
Sewing Done. 
“And then 

what do you know 
this? — just 
as she gets off the 
train she walks 
right into the 
t there in the 
station. He’s just 
starting out for the 


“Look Here, 
Feathers! 
You Forget it! 
I'm All 
Right —See?"’ 


the 


about 


,088 


Coast. It seems she 
knew him when he 
He 


came from her town 


was a boy. 
himself; and he 
wants to know what 
she’s doing out 
here, and she 
him 
can do 


tells 

asks if she 

any plain 

sewing for him. 

And he 

can’t you hear 

him— and gives her 

a job as wardrobe 

mistress. She's 

never been ina j 

theater before ' | 

front or back.” 
“It would be in- 

know 


laughs 


teresting vo 

what she thought 

of us, just at first.” 

George was smiling 

over the idea. j 

“Some shock, I j 

should say.” ; 
“Nota bit,” said 

Hazel. ‘She's too 

blessed innocent. 4 - —\ 

Don’t you see? 


} 
he 
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She just took us all right in, without stopping to ask whether 
there mightn’t be something wrong with us.”’ She said it 
a little unevenly. “Gee!” she concluded after a reflective 
little silence. 

“Her kid must be a prize pippin, all right,” said George 
Featherstonhaugh, “to let her work like that. What’s he 
doing?” 

Something about mining, Hazel thought. 
was not very definite about it. 

“Grafting on her all the while, I suppose?” 
suggested. 

“Sure!” said Hazel, “though she keeps it dark from 
me. She never let me know that she sent him asou. She's 
a tight old party with her informatiea..Never told me this 
story, except a teaspoonful at a time—when she thought 
I needed it, I guess. And I did, all right—you can take it 
from me!” 

“You're a good scout, Hazel,’’ George said irrelevantly 
after a little pause while the bustling chorus crowded past 
them on to the stage to work up her entrance cue. 

The girl slipped down from her cotton bale, and the next 
moment he alighted heavily beside her. 

“T don’t know!” she said with a worried shake of the 
head, reverting to the mystery of the boy Newton’s occu- 
pation and presumptive misdoings. ‘“ He’s got her goat 
all right. She gets a letter every Monday morning and it 
looks to me as if she was scared. She waits for ’em and 
she don’t open ’em for a while, and her old hand shakes so 
she can hardly do it when she makes up her mind to. And 
then she presses her old lips together and goes off to the 
theater and never says a word; but I think she’s sort of 
expecting him to turn up. Every time the doorbell rings 
or the telephone goes she gives a jurap.”’ 

George muscled up a big right arm reflectively. 

“Well, if he does come,” he said, ‘and starts any rough 
stuff, just tip me off, will you? I think I could just about 
settle the hash of that kind of a Johnny.” 

“He won't have any hash to settle when I get through 
with him,” said Hazel; and then mechanically she uttered 
the peal of light-hearted laughter that was supposed to 
prelude her entrance to the stage. 

She had no trouble finding the big rube. It would have 
been impossible to avoid seeing him. He was so big and so 
unhappy that he stuck out of the audience like a sore 
thumb. He was spoiling the house—there was no doubt 
about it. The chill he radiated for half a dozen seats in 
each direction would have been invaluable in a cold-storage 
plant, but it was a deadly thing in a theater. 

Hazel did not get indignant about it, though, as Tom and 
Zora had done. She smiled a little inside over the look of 
cold disapproval with which he regarded her; and when 
she lighted a cigarette, swung herself up on a table and 
crossed her legs—as all adventuresses do in all musical 

comedies— his look 

of shocked disgust 

was something she 

half liked him for. 

The reason for 

this negativeequiv- 

alent to liking lay 

in the conviction 

which had grown 

up in her mind that 

he could not be the 

person whom, on 

Keziah’s account, 

she dreaded. A boy 

who had cheerfully 

taken all his 

mother’s earnings 

and skipped to the 

West would not be 

acting like that. 

He would be very 

dressy, trying to 

show his class by 

sitting in the front 

row and wigwagging a date 
with one of the showgirls. 

Really I think she might 

have got it alittle straighter 

than that— might have got 

some inkling of an idea that 

there was something to be 

said for the Western wan- 

derer; that to be the con- 

ventionally dutiful and 

protective grownup son toa 

strong-bodied, iron-willed, 

independent old lady like 
Keziah was no easy job. 

Hazel had, of course, no data for his 
career after his departure for the West. 
She had never heard of the Colorado 
Schoel of Mines nor of the profession of 
mining engineer. She had read in the 
Telegraph all about the miner who 
came staggering out of Death Valley 
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with a million dollars’ worth of nuggets, and who tried to 
blow it all in on the way to New York and back. 

Consequently her notion of a miner was of one who 
lighted dollar cigars with ten-dollar bills, chucked gold 
pieces to the bellboys at the Waldorf or the Annex; and, 
to a certain sort of the members of her own profession, 
represented what they would make a first choice of if a 
fairy turned up and offered them three wishes. 

This was Hazel’s idea of a miner who had struck it 
Until he had struck it he was—see almost any of the West- 
ern moving-picture films for her authority — a good-hearted 
vagrant putting up an ineffectual struggle against tempta- 
tions of various rather vivid sorts; panhandling his way 
about among his contemptuously tolerant comrades and 
given to sentimental, teary memories—reénforced by looks 
at an old locket—of a lonely, pathetic, white-haired old 
mother back in God’s country. 

She, of course, supposes him dead, and lives—in 
shadow of a mortgage 
kindly villagers. 

Then, just as the mortgage is foreclosed and she is being 
turned out into the street, a noisy party comes joyriding 
by in an automobile and she recognizes her son that she 
thinks has forgotten her. It turns out that he has thought 
her dead, too, and is trying to spend a thousand dollars a 
day of his newly acquired wealth to drown his grief. So 
he begs her forgiveness and takes her to live in a palace. 

It had annoyed Hazel a good deal that the story of 
Keziah and her boy Newton would not work out like that. 
There was no chance for Newton to present the well-worn 
alibi, because obviously he knew all about his mother— 
where she was, at any rate, and presumably what she was 
doing, as was proved by the letter from him that came every 
Monday morning, with the same Arizona postmark on it. 

Why was he not adventuring about, looking for some- 
thing? Did he expect a mine to come and climb up into 
his lap? Well, then, what was he doing year after year? 
Could it be possible—no, it flatly could not!—that he had 
struck it rich already? 

Hazel, you see, her mineralogical lore being derived 
wholly from the movies, had never even heard of the sort of 
mine that was just a big, uncompromising mountain all 
seamed and fissured with streaks of green rock that had to 
be dug and blasted out of it—rock which, when ground and 
slimed and separated and roasted and smelted, produced 
copper and silver and lead and zine and other uninterest- 
ing elements in varying proportions to the ton; of a mine 
that wanted money and patience and hard work, and then, 
insatiably, more money and more patience and more hard 
work, before it even began to yield up its treasure to you. 

A mine, to Hazel, was a little pocket in the rock into 
which the thirst-parched and half-delirious prospector 
reached an emaciated arm and began pulling up irregular 
nuggets about the size of base balls, of pure twenty-four 
carat gold. The moment before you found it you were 
penniless—desperate. The moment after you found it you 
were rich beyond the dreams of a stage multimillionaire 
One day you were perishing for a crust of bread—the next 
you were buying an automobile, a racing stable, and a 
palace on Fifth Avenue. 

So obviously Newton had not struck it. 
be piking round Obelisk, Arizona 


the 


on occasional donations from the 


He would not 
or whatever the name 





of the place was—grafting on his mother if he had. Pre- 
sumably he was too lazy and too worthless to go out into 
the desert and parch and starve until he found the pre- 
destined pocketful of nuggets that Fate had stowed away 
there for him. 

And if he came back without having st 
would he come for? Why, of course, because, having got 
tired of the hardship and the monotony of Obelisk, he 
hoped to be able to persuade his mother to finance him in 
some other experiment. 

There would be repentance, of course, and a hard-luck 
story, and then ascientific touch for the old lady’s savings 
the whole amount if possible. 

At this point in her reflections Hazel ground her teeth 
mentally, that is to say. Actually she was smiling her 
most beguiling smile on Tom O'Hara, who played the 
gilded scion of the Newport society swell, and murmuring 
seductive nothings in his ear. She had played the part 
two hundred and twenty-five times and, like the other 
principals, was safe to go through her lines perfectly, so long 
as she never stopped to think what she was saying. As 
said, she ground her mental teeth and took a vow that the 
boy Newton should not get away with that project of his if 
she could help it. If she could just manage, Ww hen he turned 
ip, to see him before Keziah did, she might be able to get 
rid of him altogether. 

The big rube out in front gave her 
giving during the finale to the first act by reaching down 
under his seat for his overcoat, indicating thereby that he 
was not going to be in front for the second act. Could he 
be the boy Newton, after all? And was 
he coming back to see his mother dur- 

ng the intermission? 
to play it safe. 

She could not stand guard 


ruck it—what 


a moment of mis- 


It might be well 
over the That; 
stage door herself, because she had to 
but Bill Flynn, the fireman, was 
a good friend of hers, and to him she 
confided her difficulty. 

“Bill,” she said, “if a big rube in a 
paper collar comes round here and asks 
for Mrs. Strong nothing doing! 
Don't call her. Call me! 

“I got you!” said Bill. 

But Hazel had thought of something. 


All Right" 


dress; 


9 
see 


“Don't holler out his name she 
aid. “I don’t want 
Mrs. Strong to know 


he’s here.” 2 


“Shoot him?” sug- a be 
gested Bill. eit 
This did not mean as- 


When you 
go to the stage door at 
the Globe and tell Bill 
Flynn the name of any- 


assination. 


hody you want to see, 
he shouts that name in 
i voice that penetrates 


to the remotest dressing 
room and follows it up 
If the 


distant voice of the ob- 


with your own. 


your visit shouts 
“All right!” Bil 
is you to And 
there Stay the 


draughty little vestibule 


ect o 


back 





wait. 
you in 
until some one comes to rescue you or 


until you contract pneumonia and go 


away. But if the voice says, “Shoot 
him!” then Bill with the utmost cor 


diality tells you Lo come In and dire ts 
you to the dressing room of the person 
you want. 

“Yes,” said Hazel after another mo- 
ment of hesitation, “‘shoot him along. 
Better come with him and see he don’t get lost. Anyhow, 
no matter what he Says or does, don’t let him geta look 
into the wardrobe room.” 

Then she flew off and dressed hurriedly, keeping her 
kimono handy to dive into in case the rube came. She did 
not much expect him; still had a good deal of confidence 
n her theory that when Keziah’s son did turn up he would 
e a very different sort of person. When the intermission 
passed without any alarms she considered the incident 
closed. 

A blink through the peephole in the curtain just before 
they rang up on the second act showed a vacant seat in 
the fourth row. Hazel grinned at herself for feeling a 
little sorry that the rube had not stayed long enough to 
discover that she was not really a terrible adventuress, but 
had a heart of gold after all. 

She was not on at the rise in the second act and scuttled 
into the wing when they rang up, to wait for her cue, which 
came in three or four minutes. And so completely had her 
misgiving about old Keziah gone out of her mind that 
when the stage door into the alley opened behind her and 
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she heard a man's voice aski 


Mrs. Strong was there, sh« 


i a second 








» Spe wo Z 
who it could be that wanted old K h. Then she flashed 
round, saw Bill wigwagging to her, and behind him the 
shadow of the little vestibule, the rube. 

iu 
b pw Hazel had not calculated on, j as the 
fact that a man might walk all roun r 
ing for the right alley to the stage door; mat 
unaccustomed to such things, with a1 th 





after he found the door, if he 
right spang out onto the stage in full v 
would hesitate away a good many precious mir 
he actually appeared over Bill Flynn's horizon. 
Anyhow there he was, Mrs. Strong. 
Hazel’s cue came it ites! She sprang down 
few steps that led 
stranger by the arm 
He stared at her ir 
ingly to big Bill Flynn. 
“It’s Mrs. Strong I want,” he said. 
I want to see her right away.” 
Bill looked doubtful. The av 
to the stage door and trying 
ance with a chorus girl had no chance at all with 
He withered them up and blew them out into the alley 
with the mere breath of his But this sunburned 
young man, who wanted to see his mother and was a] par- 


ently very much in earnest about it, was another 


opened he might come 
e audience, 
ites before 
for And 
the 


the 


aSKINE 





three mi 
I seized 


to the little vestibule and 


downright horror and turned appea 


erage John coming round 


+ } , 
0o scrape or Claim an acquaint 





big Bill. 
scorn 


pair 


‘I'm No Sarah Bernhardt or Eva 
Tanguay —or Anybody Like 
But I Guess I Can See 

Old Keziah's Ante 


W hy shouldn't he se« 


for anyway? This trair 


What wa lazel yuLting 
thought the girl read in a flas} 
she said. “I'll take you to her.”” And 
tairs at a pace that left the 
behind. 


, and then looked along the 


her 


“Come along!” 
she led the way down the 


doubtful and still-scandalized rube far 
+! 


ii tedan 
along!” she called impati« 
passageway to see that the 

Luckily the wardrobe room was at the 
there were no signs of Keziah appearing from it. 
dressing room at 


and she swung the 


coast was clear. 

other end and 
Her own 
off the 


and motioned to 


this end the next one 


was 
passage door open 
him to go in. 
“Wait here,” 
a few minutes.”’ 
He balked in the doorway. To tell the truth, one could 
not wonder at that; but she gave him a nervous push that 
sent him in clear of the door and slammed it behind him. 
Then, two at a time, she took the stairs and got to the 


she said. “I'll call her. She'll be here in 


head of them just in time to hear her cue. She was nearly 
a second late and Freddy Boldt, over at the O. P. side, was 
having a fit. She would have to explain to hu t 


she salt ‘ , e stage a ey g ‘ 
a t € ma 8 ol t t go tha er 
her hard 1 merce ir ex r lf New Str y ha 
bet nis sea yu l nr ‘ 7 ’ " 
have bes ouche H ‘ £ 
ri \ "i w the stage, he w LU t t 
most utte ‘ oO ed at that r me 
city ft} 
Ty g t had re ed ( 
prise but t es he W . 
mistaker 
He got the first of these staggering irprises W 
rang the ” ita ittl ment the Nort} 
it Swedish maid-of-all-work that Mr 
the tne iter 
they regarded the theat Fa We 





as one of the wide portaled vestibules to hell ind, thoug 
Newton had more or less shaken off this view ndeed 

ited the theater three or four times himself in Denver 

ill, the notu of h mothers g gy to such a " 
received at first wit! hee red it But the ised 
ndifference with which the Swedish n uck to he 
assertior Mrs. Strong ban gone to the tayater 
irresistible. 

He would have entertained the suspicion that he } 
not got the right address glimpse over the maid 
shoulder into the little sitting room had t revealce 


oO 


ld red-plush photograph album that took him back to 
| OF that almost hurt 



































































ast Weston with a poignancy 


























‘I dor suppose you KNOW yha 
theater?”’ he said dubiou 

‘Ya,’ said the maid Globe 
l'ayater.”” 

she uid It with a y \ 
ana ne repeated her words to make eure 
he had it right. 

he Globe Theater Wo i} 


where it is?” 


She shook her head with an expre 


sion of amiable vacancy, and the 
having the information he wanted, su; 
plied him with something els« it 
would perhaps do just as well 

“Her ban go all tame 

“All the time?” said Newt 
a grin. “Do you mean ever ght 

Ya,” she said, and nodded 

Of course that was too ridicuk to 
pay any attention to. However 
one thing to shake your head when a 


fly buzzes in your ear, al 


thing to get rid of the ir ect. The buzz 





ing continued all the way 
downtown, and it connected 
itself in his mind with o 


ional pi ages in her lett 
that he had not 


to understand la} 


iss 


ently intoaslang the ire 
which he could 1 imagin 
The posters in the lobby 
made it difficult to believe 
that his mother had selected 
this as a place of enterta 
ment The only alternative 
was that she was empi i 
here in some capacit r 
other. It was equally impo 


sible either way. He thought 


ion to the 


out his quest 
r rather carefully in advance 








know, the ticket seller did 
e him a chance to ask it and | 
cle imply because he did 
vhat else to do. The fact that no o 
is buying tickets when he we out 
into the lobby at the end of the first act encouraged hi 
to t iga ( 1 tell me where I uld M 
str r! he ed 
Stage do aid the i le without lo 
of tack { Ket 
So Newt hard believing his senses, explored 
leys of the eighborhood, found the stage d I 
big Bill Flynn, was set on, seized and kidnaped he 
ing adventuress he had seen on the stage, and 
shut for what purpose he could hard! i ‘ 
the adventuress’ « sing room 
To Newton that eight-by-seven dressing root 
most st irkly, shamelessly immoral place he had « I i 
himself i Har ging trom hooks, thrown over | ! 
chairs lying about everywhere were article i fer 
nine apparel: garments that had been taken off; g 
that were about to be put or things that were ter 
to meet the eye and thi g that ! t 
things that he is a modest ung t helor i ' 
lo io And not a ry amo ne I ‘ 






Continued on Page 48 
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HARLES F. MURPHY succeeded to 
the leadership of Tammany Hall 
under particularly trying circum- 
During the Croker régime Murphy 
had not been considered one of the leaders 
whom Croker depended on for advice, 
though he was regarded as one of the best 
district leaders. His district was known 
as the Gashouse, and was situated on the 
East Side of Manhattan Island, running 
from Fourteenth Street 
to Twenty-third. He 
confined his efforts en- 
tirely to this district and 
never mixed much with 
genera! politics, except 
to help keep George B. 
McClellan in Congress. 

He had previously 
been in charge of the 
same district for the 
County Democracy and 
was one of Maurice J. 
Power's best lieutenants. 
Murphy never had much 


to say, and he was con- 


stances 


sidered by his associates 
to be an extremely bash- 
ful man. 

He had started in life 
asa driver of a bob-tailed 
street the East 
Side, and afterward be- 
came abartender. At the 
time he was made the 
Tammany district leader 
he owned the saloon. 

To give an idea of Murphy’s standing I will relate an 
incident that occurred the night of a minor election during 
the Van Wyck administration. Murphy’s district had 
cone better for Tammany than any other. After the 
returns were in all the leaders visited the Democratic Club 
to receive words of approval from Croker. I happened to 
be seated at the same table as the chieftain when Murphy 
came in and took an obscure place in the corner of the café. 
Some one came to Mr. Croker and reported that Murphy's 
district had done better than the others, and I called atten 
tion to Murphy’s presence. Croker called out so that 
everybody present could hear him: 

“Charlie, I congratulate you!” 

Thank Mr. Croker,”’ answered Murphy, who 
blushed like a schoolgirl. He really was very much 
embarrassed by Croker’s compliment. 

The leadership of Lewis Nixon was almost impossible, 
though he worked very hard. He was regarded as an out- 
sider and his brilliant record in the navy proved to be of no 
advantage to him. Tammany would have no man who 
had not come up through the ranks from a district leader- 
hip. Besides, even Croker’s friends believed he was put 
place as a dummy for Croker. Nixon got into a 
row with Van Wyck’s friends, who wanted to make the 
ex-mayor Grand Sachem of the Tammany Society-—-the 
owners of the Tammany Hall building on Fourteenth Street. 


car on 


Murphy Has No 


you, 


in the 


Murphy in Command 


\ HEN the meeting to select this officer was held John 

J. Scannell, Croker’s most intimate personal friend 
among the leaders, made a sensational speech supporting 
VanWyck. Hereferred to VanWyck’s loyalty to the organi- 


zation. Then, pointing his finger at a group of men who 
had held the principal offices under Van Wyck, he said: 

“You fellows ought to be ashamed of yourselves. No 
mayor who ever lived—except Van Wyck—would have 
had the nerve to appoint any of you chaps to office.” 

Van Wyck’s defeat for Grand Sachem roused a bitter 
feeling in the organization, and shortly afterward Mr. 
Nixon resigned the leadership in a fit of disgust. The exec- 
utive committee of Tammany Hall then formed a trium- 
virate, consisting of Charles F. Murphy, Louis F. Haffen 
and Daniel McMahon, to administer the leadership. 
Former Chief of Police Devery made New York laugh 
heartily over an interview he gave out on the affairs of 
Tammany Hall. He said that Tammany Hall was ruled by 
meaning Murphy; a joke, meaning Haffen; and 
a two-spot, meaning McMahon, At the same time Devery 
announced that he was going to become the leader of the 
district formerly represented by John C. Sheehan. 

rhe divided responsibility did not work well and after 
a few months Charles F. Murphy was made the full-fledged 
leader, largely through the influence of Big Tim Sullivan. 
Murphy went about his work very quietly at first. One of 


a sport, 


By Harry 


TLLVUSTRATED 


Particular Adviser at the Present Time 


Br w. a. D. 
his first objects was to form an 
alliance with William R. Hearst, 
whom he sent to Congress. There 
was not very much opportunity 
for him to display his qualities, 
because Mayor Low still had a 
year toserve. Murphy was almost 
wholly responsible for keeping 
George B. McClellanin Congress. 
They were warm personal friends, 
and it was no secret in Tammany 
Hall that Murphy had his heart 
set on electing McClellan to suc- 
ceed Mayor Low. Murphy put 
great value on McClellan’s name 
and from the very start was con- 
fident he would be elected. 

McClellan used to refer to 
Murphy as “dear old Charlie,” 
and Murphy would blink. 

Before he had been leader many 
months, Murphy induced Bourke 
Cockran to reénter Tammany 
Hall; and that brilliant orator 
became Murphy’s closest adviser. 
It was also prophesied that Cock- 
ran would return to Congress for 
Murphy’s district after McClellan 
had become mayor. The old 
Croker guard were indignant that 
Cockran, the bitter foe of Croker, 
should be taken back into the fold. 

Then, to make them still more angry, Murphy began to 
cultivate former Sheriff James O’Brien, who had tried to 
convict Croker of murder. There was a general belief that 
Croker would not be able to control his indignation, and 
that he would suddenly appear in New York some day in 
the near future and subject Murphy to the same treatment 
he had meted out to John C. Sheehan. 

All this time Croker was saying in his English home that 
he was through with politics forever. Even his old friends 
doubted this. Finally the time drew near for the .omina- 
tion for mayor. McClellan had been in Euro, /or over 
six months. Murphy was having a trying time with Hugh 
McLaughlin, the Democratic boss of Brooklyn, who did 
not like McClellan and opposed him. However, Murphy 
had enough votes to control the city convention, and aftcr 
a stormy scene in the convention McClellan was nominated 
on a ticket with Edward M. Grout and Charles V. Fornes, 
who were serving respectively in the Low administration 
as comptroller and chairman of the Board of Aldermen. 

These two men had already been renominated on the 
ticket with Mr. Low, who was again the Republican and 
Fusion candidate for mayor. Mayor Low and the Repub- 
lican organization were indignant that Tammany should 
appropriate two of their nominees, and Grout and Fornes 
were forced off the Low ticket. The 
McLaughlin machine also repudiated the 
nominations of Grout and Fornes, and for 
a time the situation was greatly mixed. 

It was feared that McClellan would [ose 

Brooklyn by such a large majority that 

the majority he received on Manhattan 

Island would not be sufficient 
to pull him through. 

Patrick H. McCarren, one 
of McLaughlin’s ablest lead- 
ers, bolted the McLaughlin 
organization and took with 
him a majority of the leaders. 
To the surprise of everybody, 
McClellan carried Brooklyn 
and had a good majority in the 
other boroughs, making the 
total majority about sixty 
thousand. 

McClellan started in as a 
strictly Tammany mayor, 
Murphy naming most of the 
appointees, while McCarren 
made the selections for 
Brooklyn. Mayor McClellan 
appointed a great many per- 
sonal friends, some of them 
being old friends of his father, 
General McClellan. McClel- 
lan took a large house on 
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Washington Square, which up to afew years 
before had been the center of the aristoc- 
racy. The mayor avoided the Democratic 
Club and did not mix very much with 
Tammany men, except during office hours. 

McClellan had not been in office a month before the 
preliminary presidential campaign of 1904 was opened. 
I had learned that Mr. Bryan would not be a candidate 
and I set to work to boom McClellan, as it was then appar- 
ent that the Wall Street Democrats were lining up for 
Judge Alton B. Parker. I supposed at first that Murphy 
would be for McClellan and I am sure McClellan thought 
so too. Murphy, however, announced that he was in favor 
of the nomination of Grover Cleveland. This was abso- 
lutely absurd, because I knew from men like John G. 
Carlisle and others, who were in close touch with Mr. 
Cleveland, that he had no thought of running again; and 
I also knew the National Democracy well enough to realize 
that he could not be nominated. This was good strat- 
egy, however, if Murphy had not been altogether serious, 
because the brand of Tammany was a source of weaknes 
to McClellan. 

I had arranged to start his boom in the Middle West, 
where the old soldiers who had served under General 
McClellan, as well as their offspring, were numerous. I 
accompanied the New York delegation to Washington 
early in February, where the Democratic National Com- 
mittee was to meet for the purpose of selecting a place in 
which to hold the national convention. This was Murphy's 
first appearance in national politics. A committee, of 
which I was a member, was appointed. When we arrived 
in Washington—several hours late—there was a terrible 
snowstorm. 

The meeting of the committee had been called for eight 
o’clock; but as Murphy was snowbound it was decided to 
hold a routine meeting at nine o’clock. Former Mayor 
Van Wyck presided at the meeting and Senator McCarren, 
who was now the undisputed boss of the Brooklyn Democ- 
racy, was selected to present the claims of New York before 
the national committee the next day. 
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A Bunch of Frightened Millionaires 


FTERWARD Van Wyck and myself went to Senator 
Gorman’s house, and when we returned to our hotel we 
found the Tammany end of the New York delegation almost 
in a panic. There were several millionaires among them, 
and these rich men were more alarmed than some of the 
most humble members of the committee. They said that 
Murphy had arrived and was in a furious temper. He was 
reported as having said that it was an outrage and insult 
that a meeting should have been held without his presence. 
One of the millionaires was so alarmed that he took the 
midnight train back to New York, so as to avoid meeting 
Murphy. We were all about to go to bed when Murphy 
came over to the hotel and, to our agreeable surprise, 
greeted Van Wyckin 
a most cordial man- 
ner. We repaired to 
the café, where we 
stayed most of the 
night. I never knew 
Murphy to beso talk- 
ative. Hesaid he had 
been annoyed 
cause the meeting 
not postponed 
until his arrival, but 
that his annoyance 
was entirely with 
McCarren, as the 
Brooklyn man had 
received a telegram 
saying at exactly 
what hour he 
Murphy—would ar- 
rive, and that he 
ought to have made 
that fact known. 
As pleasant as 
Murphy seemed to 
be, I became con- 
vinced that there was 
strong jealousy exist- 
ing between McCar- 
ren and himself, and 
I spoke of it after- 
ward to Van Wyck; 
but he scoffed at the 
idea. Murphy was 
exceedingly affable 
during his stay in 


be- 
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Washington, but he had absolutely no acquaintance with 
the national leaders; and when I introduced a number of 
them to him he acted like an awkward schoolboy. 

Before we left Washington I learned the secret of the 
row between McCarren and Murphy; and, though it 
continued up to the hour of McCarren’s death, nearly six 
years afterward, the origin of it has never been printed to 
my knowledge. A year previous to this Judge Parker and 
Senator Hill had pledged McCarren to Parker’s support. 
McCarren told Judge Parker then that he did not know 
how McLaughlin would take it, and it might mean that he 
would have to break with McLaughlin and the Brooklyn 
organization in order to carry out his promise. Shortly 
after McClellan’s election Murphy told McCarren that 
Tammany Hall was opposed to the nomination of Judge 
Parker for president and said he expected the Brooklyn 
Democracy to join Tammany in opposition. 

“T have been pledged to Judge Parker for over a year,” 
answered McCarren; “and unless Judge Parker releases 
me I cannot very well break my word. However I will 
explain the situation to the judge, and if he agrees to it I 
will work with Tammany in national affairs as I have in 
local matters.” 

Meantime McCarren spoke to Judge Parker; but the 
judge held him to his pledge. It was not until McCarren 
met Murphy in Washington that he gave him an answer. 
This was what produced the outburst of anger on the part 
of Murphy that the committee supposed was caused by 
their having held a meeting previous to his arrival. The 
day of the national committee meeting McCarren mixed 
freely with all the national leaders and espoused the cause 
of Judge Parker. 

Murphy played a very inconspicuous part in the assem- 
bly of Democratic statesmen. Through Van Wyck he gave 
out several interviews 
stating that Tammany 
believed that Grover 
Cleveland would be 
nominated at St. Louis. 

The state committee 
was called to meet at 
Albany shortly after 
this for the purpose of 
arranging an early state 
convention, and there 
was a lineup between 
the Parker and anti- 
Parker forces. On this 
occasion Murphy made 
an alliance with William 
J. Connors, of Buffalo. 
Bourke Cockran was the 
Tammany spokesman. 
The lineup in the com- 
mittee was very close, 
Senator Hill being in 
command of the Parker 
forces. Former United 
States Senator Edward 
Murphy had remained 
out of the fight until 
the morning meeting of 
the committee. To the 
surprise of the Tammany 
people he threw his influence to Parker. This was taken 
as an indication that Croker was not backing Charles 
Murphy in national politics. 

When the state convention was held the delegates were 
instructed to vote for Parker under the unit rule, though 
Murphy, through Cockran, fought to the last ditch against 
those instructions. Just before the St. Louis convention 
Murphy was carrying ona flirtation with William R. Hearst, 
who was also a candidate for president. 
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Big Tim Sullivan Was the Most 
Powerful Man in Tammany 
Hatt, Next to Murphy Himsetf 


The Murphy-McCarren Unpleasantness 


URPHY did not cut very much of a figure at St. Louis 

and he returned home disgruntled. Early in the cam- 
paign he visited Judge Parker at hiscountry place. Judge 
Parker explained to the Tammany leader that he wanted 
all the factions in Greater New York to get together, and 
that he hoped that Mr. Murphy and Senator McCarren 
would have a meeting. 

At the mention of McCarren’s name Murphy lost his 
temper and, getting up from his chair, said: 

“‘T will have nothing to do with that man McCarren.” 

Toward the middle of the campaign Murphy again 
visited Judge Parker, and the presidential candidate once 
more spoke of the necessity of harmony in Greater New 
York. “I want you and Senator McCarren to sit on the 
platform together at the Madison Square Garden meeting,” 
said Judge Parker. 

“I said once before that I would have nothing te do with 
McCarren,” said Murphy. “I will not even sit on the 
platform with him.” 

After the defeat of Judge Parker it was known among 
McClellan’s friends that he was chafing under the Tam- 
many yoke. However there had been no open break 
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with Murphy. McClellan's administration plura Eve 
was personally popular and it looked as had it be« 
though he would easily be reélected. t Mr. He ‘ 
Meantime the legislature had made the elects M ‘ 
term for the next mayor four years, the 1 Ww, Ft V i have bes 
same as it was in the case of Van Wyck. = Ns po} 
In several public speeches McClellan made ir ; could have bes 
he talked more like a reformer than a elected gx 
Tammany man; but it was supposed that be s Hears 
it was part of the game he was playing. ce t i ‘ 
There was no opposition to his renomina é ances have 
tion, but he surprised everybody by ap- put up a telling o1 
pearing at Carnegie Hall just after he positic 
received his renomination, announcing that I still continued 
he was going to be the mayor, and that he to hold a city office 
would take orders from no one. Very few Van Wyck, Lo 
of the politicians who heard him believed and McClellan ha 
at the time that McClellan meant what ing refused to acce} 
he said. my resi, itior 
The newspapers had been urging large th 
McClellan to follow the example of Mayor ground of persona 
Weaver, of Philadelphia. Just befor ’ friends! I fei 
McClellan’s nomination I wrote a letter to myself to be a free 
a New York paper that was continually agent. Mr. Brya 
calling on McClellan to follow Mayor was making a tour 
Weaver's example, in which I said that if round the world and 
McClellan got another term he would be I saw that he wa 
an independent mayor, and that he would eg g his por 
never do anything that would place a blot larity. I deter 
on his great name. I submitted a copy of mined to irt a 
this letter to McClellan before it was wh Dex movement to bring 
printed; so I knew very well he was ready ato about his third nom 
for a break with Murphy. William R. Hearst Had a Suit Demanding That ination for presi 
Onaccount of the great social prominence the Ballot Boxes Should be Opened dent. Without 
of the McClellans the mayor was on terms consulting anybody 


of intimacy with leading financiers, particularly with Mr 
Morgan. I had heard from time to time that Murphy's 
unexpected calls at the McClellan residence were a source 
of embarrassment to the McClellans socially. At this time 
Mrs. General McClellan was living with her son. 
a proud and forceful woman. I have heard it through so 
many sources that I believe the final break between Murphy 
and McClellan came after a visit of the former to the 
McClellan residence about two weeks after McClellan's 
second election. 

According to the story, Mr. Murphy did something 
which offended both Mrs. General McClellan and the 
mayor’s wife. At all events this was the last visit the 
Tammany leader ever made to the McClellan home. 
Immediately after that Murphy left New York and spent 
some time at a health resort. When McClellan made his 
appointments, after being inaugurated as mayor the second 
time, everybody knew that the young mayor and the 
Tammany leader had parted company and would travel 
different roads. 

McClellan lined up with MeCarren, who was known to 
represent Wall Street interests at Albany. For the next 
four years Murphy had rather a hard time. He had, 
his brother and another relative, engaged extensively in 
the contracting business. The principal contract was the 
excavation for the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in New 
York. He and his associates were frequently embarrassed 
by orders issued by the McClellan officeholders; 
account of the financial interests’ being friendly to Mc- 
Clellan it was very difficult at times for Murphy’s firm to 
borrow money. 

McClellan set out to destroy Murphy politically by 
starting district fights, but he made poor headway. There 
were two reasons for this—the first being that when 
Devery was elected district leader Murphy obtained a 
decision from the Supreme Court declaring that the major 
ity of the executive committee alone could pass on the 
eligibility of its membership; so that Murphy, 
majority of the executive committee, could 
unfriendly leader out. 

This decision also was sustained by a state convention, 
which had unseated the Devery delegates. In the second 
place, even those who did not fancy Murphy’s leadership 
held that McClellan had no moral right to destroy the 
political power that had created him 
He had not only served several terms 
in Congress by favor of Murphy but 
Murphy had elected him twice as 
mayor. President Wilson and Gov 
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with 


and on 


having the 


keep an 


ernor Glynn will not make this 
mistake. 

McClellan also had other embar 
rassments. William R. Hearst, who 


ran as an independent candidate for 
mayor, had a suit demanding that 
the ballot boxes should be opened 
and claiming that a recount would 


show that he—Hearst—had been 
elected. McClellan made the great 
mistake of opposing this. Had he 


insisted on a recount, as it turned 
out afterward, it would have been 
shown that he was elected by a safe 


I wrote to Mr. Bryan proposing that I should get 
monster for him on his arrival in New Yor 
the following August. The letter reached Mr bryan 


at Constantinople and I received an answer from him i 


reception 


which he agreed to my plans. 


A Demonstration for Bryan 


HE first anybody knew of them was when they were 
announced by the press associatior The day the a 
ouncement appeared Mr. MeClellan sent for me and told 


me he hoped I would be successful. Inasmuch as the police 


department would play a great part in the handling of the 


crowds I announced the fact of the mayor's approval 
Murphy immediate ly showed his hostility and |} news 
paper organ for months did its best to hold me up to ridi 
cule. I counteracted this by securing « ‘etter from Croh 

who by this time had taken up his residence in Ireland 


Croker was enthusiastic and immediately 
of the old Croker guard. 
Another piece of luck was that several Democrati ate 


I had t ipport 


conventions were held shortly after the announcement of 
my plans and indorsed Mr. Bryan At the la minute 
Tammany fell into 
line, but with very 


poor grace. Murphy 





















was already support 
ing William R. 
Hearst for governor 
and it was 
that if Hearst were 
elected he 


become a candidate 


believed 


would 
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The Young Editor Was 
Handier With His Fists and 
there Was No Great Harm Done 
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“Keep Her Going S'tong as You Can. 
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APTAIN SINGGOLD, ruddy of cheek and white of 

hair, came into the busy office of the superintendent 
J of the American & Asiatic Line. He seemed dis- 
turbed and in doubt whether to pass on to the big desk 
whence the big company’s ships were ruled. 

" morning, captain!” said a brisk voice. “I 
haven't seen you for a long time.” 

“Itis along time,’’ Captain Singgold confessed. ‘There 
isn’t much pleasure for a retired skipper in coming down 
to an office where he’s got his mail for forty years and 
doesn’t get it there any more.” 

The cashier nodded and went on: 

“The boss wants to see you, captain. You'd better just 
step in.” 

As Singgold passed through the gate the cashier remarked 
to his assistant 

“Looks as hearty as the day he retired from the service. 
He's commanded some great packets in his day.” 

When he reached the superintendent's desk that official 
id shook the captain's hand very heartily. 

“I’m glad to see you,” he roared. 

Captain Singgold smiled slightly, for the voice of the 
uperintendent was famous across two oceans. It seemed 
good to hear it again and he looked squarely into the eyes 
of the big man who had been his superior for so many years. 

“Yes, sir; 


Good 


rose 


I am glad to see you, captain,” the super- 
intendent went on. ‘And I'm glad to see you so hearty. 
i have a command for you— your old one, the Chittagong.” 

“But—the rules of the company—I was retired at the 
age limit. What do you mean?” 

For the moment the superintendent seemed embar- 
To Singgold’s amazement, he lowered his great 
voice to a husky whisper: 


rassed, 


“Well, captain, the Chittagong’s been retired too. You 
were commander of her for thirty years and I-—I thought 
you migit like to take her to Newport News.” 

“Sold, sir?” 

“No; she’s going to be broken up for scrap, captain.” 

There was a long moment's silence. Singgold stared at 
the dark ceiling. The superintendent fussed with some 
papers before him. Presently he went on in the same 
husky 

‘You see, the good old packet is unseaworthy. Inspectors 
refused to pass her without repairs that would cost enough 
to half build a new one. She's had her day; she’s been the 
boast of the fleet. I hated to do it, but I told the directors 
that the best thing we could do was to get rid of her. They 
wreed with me, 


whisper 


But no other line is going to run her. 
We're just going to break her up and sell the scrap. There 
isn’t going to be any disgrace attached to the Chittagong’s 
name after she’s run thirty years without a black mark 
against her. And IJ said to myself: ‘Captain Singgold can 
take her round.’ You know you commanded her from the 
time she was built until you retired. I thought mebbe 
you'd like to—-to kind of take care of her to the end. The 
directors agreed, captain.” 

Singgold's red cheeks grew redder. He passed his clean, 
brown, capable right hand down his white beard. 
I'd like to do it.” 

roared the superintendent. “This 

office is no place for sentiment—no place for sentiment, 
captain. Come outside, sir!” 

Out in the echoing pier shed Captain Singgold gazed 
across through an open door at the lofty fiddlebows of the 
Chittagong 


“It’s kind of you, sir. 
“Confound it!” 


her last voyage, and there was an air of dishevelment about 
the that had once been the pride of the San 
Francisco waterfront. 

“She'll need a coat of paint,” Singgold said quietly. 

“Paint?” roared the superintendent. “ Paint! What do 
think you're going on--a yachting tour?” 

“She’s paid for it,”’ said Singgold. “She came in the 
Golden Gate all spick and span. The line ought to let her 
go out looking better than a coal barge.” 


steamer 


He saw that she had not been painted after ° 


She'tt Save These Peopie Anyway" 


“All right. Paint her!” bellowed the superintendent. 
“But I won’t talk to you another minute. You'll be asking 
for new awnings and new engines in a minute! You take 
her just as she is. The company isn’t going to spend another 
cent on that pile of junk. No; I won't listen to you. I'll 
paint her, but she goes as she is—not a new bit of line; 
not a new boatcover; not anything more. She’s junk. 

“One thing more, captain: she’sinsured for just what the 
scrap will bring. I don’t want any fancy tugboat fees or 
salvage payments for her. If she gives out, get out your- 
self and let her sink. You've no passengers and no freight 
except some steel scrap out of the fire, that we took for 
luck and ballast. You'll have your old engineer—Charles 
Bales; and you'll take as mate a nice chap that’s going 
back into the White Star. Now not another word, captain. 
Sail five days from now—Sunday.” 

Singgold swung round and held out his hand. 

“‘T brought her in on a Sunday.” 

“What the deuce do I care about that?” bawled the 
superintendent, giving every symptom of intending to 
strike Singgold. Instead, he shook his hand. 

“1’ll move my stuff right down,” said the new master of 
the Chittagong. 

“Chief Engineer Bales is already aboard,” the super- 
intendent bellowed. ‘The chief officer, Mr. Masters, is 
already at work. I am going to give you three thousand 
tons of coal and six months’ supplies, with a little leeway. 
Good day, captain! See you Sunday morning!” 

Singgold stood mo- 

tionless fora moment. 
Then he went up the 
maindeck gangway 
and stood in the shad- 
ows of his former com- 
mand for the first time 
in two years. 

Came a grimy offi- 
cer down the alleyway, 
who stopped and said: 

“Pardon me, sir. 

Have you business 
here?” 

“I’m Captain 
Singgold—just ap- 
pointed master. Itake 
it you're the first 
officer?” 

“I’m Mr. Masters,” 
was the respectful 
reply. 

“Ah!” breathed the 
skipper, brushing his 
beard. ‘What shape is 
she in, Mr. Masters?” 

“T've got her pretty 
well cleaned up, sir,” 
returned the young 
man; “but we're going 
to sea short of stores. 
However, under the 
circumstances I sup- 
pose we can't expect 
anything else. Will 
you go over her with 
me, sir? Then I'll 
have an idea of what ‘ 
you want.”” He hesi- < 
tated bashfully and 
then continued: “I un- 
derstand you brought 
her round from the 
East.” 

“Idid. NowI’mgo- 
ing to take her back.” 
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Masters said no more, but led the 
way forward and the two of them 
examined the Chittagong from the 
chain-cable well to the fireroom. 

“That bulkhead abaft number two hatch never was very 
strong,” Singgold remarked as they stepped out into the 
broad space between the boilers. 

“But it never gave, sir, yet.” 

“‘No; but I always nursed herin a heavy sea. One time 
I thought she had buckled on me— that was in the typhoon 
of November, ’91. She is a good seaboat. Have you 
attended to everything aft?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m restowing that scrapiron. 
dumped out of the slings.”’ 

“Very well,”’ Singgold answered. 
see the chief engineer. 


It was simply 


‘I am going in now to 
I leave the stowing to you.” 

It struck Singgold that the engine room was strangely 
quiet. The huge machines were motionless 
sanitary pump was working; but by the scarred desk 
beneath the great steam valve a bowed and ancient figure 
was stooped over the slate. 

“ Hello, chief!” said the captain. 

The engineer turned a seamed face to his old shipmate. 

“Ts that you, Cap’n Singgold?”’ he rasped. “‘ You see us 
fixing her up for.her last voyage.” 

“I’m taking her round,” was the quiet reply. 

“Pshaw!” said Mr. Bales, laying down his chalk. “You 
don’t say so! You know that fellow Marshall, who was 
chief of her since you and I were laid off, has seamped 
everything. If them engines hadn't been kep’ as well as 
I kep’ ’em, they’d be lying down and resting. He never 
put any new bearings in anything. Looks as if these 
machines had been through a fire. And the superintendent 
laughs at me when I ask for stuff. Says he: 
round the Horn and that'll be all.’”’ 

Singgold stared into the shining steel faces and the two 
old men seemed suddenly fallen into a strange immobility. 
High up between the 
low and intermediate 
eylinders an oiler 
tapped irregular}; 
away on a valve. 

“Do the best 


can, chief,” s: 


not even the 


‘You run her 


captain presently. 
“Let’s help her to 
make her last voyage 
without trouble. You 
keep a good watch be 
low here and I'll con 
her home, you 
Sunday!” 

With an alert step 
the old skipper went 
up the shadowed lad- 
ders to the boatdeck 
and down to 
his old quarters under 
the bridge. He opened 
the storm 
entered, 


see 


swung 


and 
The Same 


swivel chair stood be 


door 


fore the old mahogany 
and the same 
wardrobe rested stiffly 


dgesk 


against the rear wall. 
Singgold looked it 
over quietly and then 
took off his hat. It 
was a silent salute t 
his ship. 

This done, he 
stepped out, 
the door and went 

o—™ down on the pier. He 
ee 2 passed through the 
raffle of freight and 
out into the bright 
light of the street. 
Mechanically he 
stopped to buy an 
evening paper. The 
first thing that met his 


0 


closed 


They Dis« 
cerned Their 
Agonizing Struggie Not 
to be Thrust Overboard 
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: eye when he was seated in the street car that was to carr rumble of truch the harsh cries of officer the } G00 Mr. H er 
him to his modest hotel was an item with the headline: noises of the pier. Sudder the supe endent | ) ryage 4 M i ‘ 
. 4 FAMOUS OLD LINER IS THROWN ON SCRAPHEAP ue big hand, Captain Singgold grasped it. They looked nay — L have mace t run 
\ bo ny gaa _& Asiatic Steamship Company has  tendent i his ha ‘ we entl g e I ' : 
decided not to make the repairs to the Chittagong ordered ‘ 
hy the United States Inapectors of Hulle and Ballers last _ Mr. Masters,” said Captain Singgold to the chief I will relieve | . en Be 
i month. The Chittagong has been in the Oriental and ~vemag? = a prerh thea Let me eee Oe Ftease ask the third officer 
Indian trade for thirty y She was commanded most #Ve the second mate on the bridge. Ask the third to see When the A offices ' é 
of that time by Captain Theodore Singgold, now retired ll is clear in the slip.’ canned him care Hie 
on account of age. “Yes, sir,” said Masters, and hurried off and the wrinklk ‘ 
The Chittagong will leave for Newport News on Sunday Captain Singgold slo climbed the bridge steps, went Whe é ere ‘ 
j and on arrival there will be broken up for scrap. With her to the engine-roon telegraph and pulled e lever ( nde ‘ He |} ‘ 
departure San Francisco Bay will lose one of its most Stand by! Then he r to the end of the igre } ‘ ‘ heseaa ) ‘ 
interesting features. It will be remembered that in 1898 and peered down. The , vere being hauled i The At no the ( tla was far off } " 
the liner took General to the Philippines—and it te ee ‘ a . : . ¢} ‘ - -) P P : 
brought his body back not long afterward. ean + was ss ae ee — , , a aS OUTEIGS UNe © oa 
breathing deepiy. (apta Sings i ‘ dow ind it ‘ 
: Captain Singgold’s mind ran back over the thirty years All clear, sir!”’ came a sharp et table, where he ha it for tl l 
: he had commanded the Chittagong. He recalled a hun- “Set the engines half astern,’ said Singgold to the a the ef engineer yn f 
dred names famous cn three continents; the faces of lovely second officer. ine ron long rer Ke ‘ 
‘ women; the heart: laughter of genial men: the handclasp Slowly the ( hittagong began to yield to the ili O| her ne re i trave sir! sided Une W 
: of friends. Also there developed before his eyes the alluring propeller and her great bow withdrew trom the tree ike a ick trip of 
: { figure of his wife, the pink, curled fingers of their child. And combing Capta Singgold ired a t the « i 
ill were gone! He and the Chittagong had lived their bris} “Good-by!"" bawled the superintendent, taking off } did not answer Memory ‘ g al ‘ at 
| Z and romantic life. Remained T hat ‘ re hit ‘ } } 
“Taylor Street!” cried the conductor. The captain waved his hand and then re ned for the ! » I ed " ‘ ‘ 
Captain Singgold straightened himself went dowr whistle cord. Out of the huge brass cylinder roared th he reached H ‘ ' 
the aisle of the car. He looked neither to t nor to left. steam-—once, twice, ce Good-by! ! ed Nhe ‘ | ‘ t eal and 
i He stepped off and arrived on the curb. There he pa ised, and caref y, as he had done for thirty year tne te er t e ! ‘ eg I b { un 
with heavily wrinkled brow What remained? What was t Singgold straightened his vessel out and headed her Miner, co g home after losing | yand a lred 
left of that strong and proud life he had successfully lived? for A l Island. She lilted to every beat of her engines assenger the austere figure of Gene er 
He bowed his head “Junk!” he murmured bitterly, and a light, buoyant lilt; and her commar ler’s eyes grew din hand i that woman who U ‘ t 
went on up the street to his little hotel He knew now why she had been condemned. And under i he felt the u aka i 
Sunday morning the Chittagong lay easily in her berth. He was stirred from his reverie by the sound of whistles tremor of the old Chittagong returning to the of her 
t She shone with fresh paint and her brasswork was gleaming. on every hand. San Francisco was bidding farewell to the birth, honorable in her ending as in her be; g. He 
fi From her huge funnel rose hi 
clouds of black smoke finished, a we " 
poured upward At } ro ere } 
her main truck flew } } 
the blue peter. wive } 
The chief officer It be 
met him respectfully to the H 
‘ at the gangway. thought to ‘ 
“The superintend and fort I 
ent is waiting for you there to N 
in your cabin, sir.” New r ‘ eT 
{ “Thank you, Mr. wil ‘ id V 
J Masters. You have South 
the ship looking like He rang tl f 
is a bride. Be ready to 4 steward l 
r get your lines in.” him to find the ie 
: In his own cabin engineer, who ! 
; the superintendent quiet! I r 
{ greeted him with a bit of waste in h 
7 boisterous: paln i irnine 
H “Hello, captain! figure, inde 
; “Good morning, Sit do 
sir,” returned Sing Charlie id R 
: gold. “Can you wait gold gently Light 


until I put on my 
i uniform?” 
' “Sure!” 
With deliberation 


your pipe 
Like old times! 


Mr. Bales remarked 








’ For a long time the 
; the captain took his two old mer y*ked 
carefully pressed in silence i bacl 
\ dress uniform out of ir hei rs and 
i his locker and attired nodding to the ea 
: himself. Then he put piten of the eame 
H his gold-braided cap Then tl ef eng 
i on his white head neer laug hes 
Hy and nodded briskly. W hor 
“You sail in half an r y 
; hour, cal tain,”” said a i gr i 
his superior. “‘Here's brushed é i 
i your papers and coal Ve } 
q orders, and so or eng ot ive ¢g 
: Now I want to have f } 
) a minute’s chat with Memory Was Filling All the Seats That Swung Vacantly Before Him bs Mal t 
‘ you. As I told you, came out 
' this is business. We've insured her for one hundred thou- ship that had been so long her prids Singgold glanced there are six others who made the tr whe 
sand dollars. As scrap she'll bring us a hundred and fifty back over her. Every bit of gear was in its place. She herround. Boson Tom Allen is with us too. W t 
thousand. See? If you can’t make it the whole way to shone with white paint. The superintendent had done the boss managed to pick ‘em up 
# Newport News don’t spend any money on salvaging her. well by her. More than a hundred and fifty times Singgold The captain leaned forward alert! 
\ Just let her go. Of course I want you to get her in safe had conned her down the | , Shining and beautiful “*Big Bill’ with us? And Tom Alien? I did: ‘ 
and sound; but’’—he laid a heavy hand on Singgold’s Now, on her last voyage, she was adorned as if athousand Mayb« 
sheulder—‘“‘you’re more to us than the old Chittagong. passengers thronged her decks—but there was no one thi “It’s not accident,” said Mr. Bales. “The 
Don’t risk life! This isn’t that kind of a trip. Thisisa_ time. ome pains to give us pretty much the same 
funeral. The corpse is dead anyway.” Again the captain pulled the whistle cord and once more came out with. The old Chittagong 
“T understand perfectly,” rejoined the captain, his red the great blasts rang out triumphantly in answer to the [here was a knock at the door 
face paling slightly. ‘“‘The two of us came to San Francisco greetings of the various fleets. The people on a Sausalito came in and saluted 
together and we're leaving together. I1—I appreciate your ferryboat waved handkerchiefs. An incoming Japanese \ message r 
not selling her.” liner aipped her ensig! But beneath all the clamor Ver v Captain Singgoild opened the ¢ 
i “Sell her!” bellowed the superintendent. “‘When I’ve Singgold heard that steady pulse of yielding frames read the words of the message. He studied 
stood on that pier down there a hundred times and seen He swung her until the Golden Gate gleamed dead ahead, and handed it to the chief. Mr. Bales r 
you warp her in, with all safe and sound and shipshape? and sighed. Suddenly he turned to the second officer and low, harsh voice 
Sell the best packet that ever sailed the seas? Man,don’t asked harshly: San FRANcIscO. Off 
you remember I took my wedding trip on the Chittagong?” “What ticket have you?” Good luck and a successful voyage to the Cl 


In the little silence that followed both were staring out ** Master’s ticket, sir,”’ was the ready response. “I an and Captain Singgold and Chief Bal and e othe 
the open door at the sparkling bay. ‘ 





Up to them came the falsey— been running in here as mate on yar boats.”’ and crew Good AMI 
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‘All right, son,”’ said the captain to the waiting operator. 
“I'll bring you a message soon. What’ll we say, Charlie?” 
he asked 

The chief engineer smiled bitterly. 

“Tell "em ‘No flowers’!”’ 

“No,” was the'slow reply. 
by us, Charlie Bales. 


to SAV. 


“They’re doing their best 
Now we must think up something 


There was a long pause. Then the captain swung round 
to his desk and wrote, in a large, easy hand, a message, 
which he handed to his companion. 

The chief fixed his smoke-fumed eyes on the paper and 
his harsh voice rasped the words out: 

S. S. CHITTAGONG, at sea off Monterey. 
American & Asiatic, 
San Francisco. 

In behalf of officers and men I present the compliments 
of the ship and our thanks—from one and all—for kind 
wishes. SINGGOLD, Commander. 

“That'll be polite,” the captain said. ‘You and I have 
sailed from Pier A for a good many years, Charlie, and 
Remember when Ruth died? 
unted to be buried at sea, so—so’s she could always 
be with me; and the boss himself took the Chittagong out 
beyond the Farralones and gave her honest sea burial. 
He blew the three whistles himself.” 

Bales rose and knocked out his pipe. Without a word he 
strode to the door, opened it and passed into the darkness. 

“Poor Charlie Bales!’’ murmured the whitehaired skip- 
per. “I hadn’t ought to ’a’ said that, seeing Gertrude ran 
off while we were in 
Hongkong, and he 
came back to find a 
For Rent sign on his 
house. I certainly 
hadn't better open 
my foo] mouth again. 

The last kiss she gave 
him was right in this 
room here!" 

He pressed a but- 
ton and presently a 
waiter appeared. To 
him the captain 
spoke briefly : 

“Tell the boson I 
want to see him.” 

Presently entered 
a grizzled seaman, 
who saluted and 
tood at attention. 

“Sit down, Tom 
Allen,” said Singgold 
quietly “We brought 
the packet out,didn’t 


they've been good to us. 
She w 


we 
The boson seated 
himself and answered 
briefly: “ Yes, sir.” 
“And now thesame 
old crowd is taking 
her back, Tom.” 
“She's a good ship 
Allen said 


vet sir,” 
earnestly. 

“We're all old,” 
returned the captain 
“You've made about a hundred voyages in the Chittagong 
with me. -I just wanted to tell you I was glad to have an 
an old friend in charge of my crew.” 

“There's more of us for’ad, sir,” said the boson. “‘ There’s 
Jimmie Snow, as was storekeeper that maiden voyage, and 
the four quartermasters was all with us, sir; and below in 
the engine room there is more of us.” 

*How’s the rest of the crew, Tom?” 

“Very good, sir. Old-timers, sir. None better, sir.”’ 

“All right, said Singgold; and the seaman rose 
and left the cabin. 

When he was gone the captain rose, too, and opened the 
door that led into the wheelhouse. He went slowly up the 
and peered at the man at the wheel. 
she steer well?” he demanded. 

* was the reply. “She was 


old 


boson, 


steps 


oes 


' 
i 
“S 


same as she always did, sir,’ 
always a willin’ creature, sir.” 

For half an hour Captain Singgold stood and watched 
the run of the dark seas. The great jib-boom rose and fell 
with rhythmic power and the deck trembled faintly to the 
trampling of the engines. In the southern sky Venus 
burned like Far inshore the lights of Gardena 
Singgold’s keen old eyes searched for the 
loom of Cypress Point, and when he had detected it he 
went back to his own cabin to sign the reports of mate, 
steward and engineer. 

This done, he studied the rating of the chronometers and 
then sat down to reverie. 

He was roused by the whistle of the tube from the 
bridge. He reached for it and said: 

“What is it?” 


a lamp. 
glowed faintly. 


“Cypress Point, nine miles on the beam, sir, at 
eight-thirteen.”’ 

“All right,” the captain answered, and rose and looked 
at the barometer. 

It had fallen three-tenths; he pursed his lips in surprise 
and went quickly to the bridge. The third officer was 
leaning far out over the rail, evidently intent on something 
ahead. 

“What is it, son?” the captain demanded. 

“Steamer ahead, sir; barely see her masthead light. I 
think it’s the Rose City, sir.” 

Rapidly the light grew brighter; then appeared the 
glow of her saloon and deck lights; then the flicker of the 
port and starboard lights. 

“Call the quartermaster!” said Singgold. 

In response to the officer’s shrill whistle an old man 
came up the steps. Without turning his head the captain 
commanded him to tell the wireless operator to get into 
communication with whatever steamer it was and report 
to him. 

“I'm talking to the Rose City, sir,” 
minute later. 

“Present my compliments to Captain Mason and tell 
him I wish him a pleasant voyage.” 

Quickly the big liner ahead forged into full view, foamed 
abeam, and through the night came the bellow of her three 
whistles. Singgold answered them with three long blasts 
and resumed his watch. 

“Mason is a young fellow with big commands ahead of 
him,” he thought to himself. “I’m on my last voyage!” 


Sparks reported a 


When the Day Was Fully Come the Chittagong Was Plunging Through the Mountainous Seas at a Good Sixteen Knots 


He sighed. A moment later the wireless operator came on 
the bridge with another message. Singgold opened it and 
read its contents by the light in the chartdesk: 


Good luck to you, Captain Singgold, and a happy voy- 
age to the Chittagong! Bad weather off Arguello and 
heavy gale blowing, with heavy sea running. MAson. 


“Son,” said the old captain, “you must stand an all- 
night watch tonight. Pick up any news you can find and 
let me know how things are going round us. Will you 
please ask the chief officer to step in?” 

“Mr. Masters,”’ Singgold said curtly when the mate 
appeared, ‘“‘Captain Mason sends a wireless that the weather 
is bad off Arguello. He says, too, that there is a heavy sea 
running. Is everything snug?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Involuntarily both fell silent, listening to the sound of 
the sea and feeling the wavering tremor of the Chittagong. 

“She never used to behave this way,” said Singgold 
presently. “She must be very weak, Mr. Masters.” 

“She is, sir,”” was the quiet response; “but we'll have it 
fairly smooth when we get into Santa Barbara Channel.” 

The captain pondered this; then picked up the speaking 
tube and called the watch officer. 

““Where are we?” he demanded. 

“ Just off the southerly point of Carmelo Bay, sir,’’ came 
the answer. 

“We'll be off Arguello "bout six in the morning,” Sing- 
gold remarked. “Of course we could turn the engines up 
and make it a couple of hours sooner; but—I don’t know 
about that.” 


April 18, 1914 


“The hull isn’t as strong as it used to be,” suggested the 
chief mate. 

“That is true,”’ was the reply. “‘ Well, you are tired and 
I won't keep you any longer.” 

When Captain Singgold entered the chief engineer's cabin 
Mr. Bales looked up and pointed to the lounge. He sat in 
full uniform, with his cap drawn over his eyes. He seemed 
incredibly old and worn and weary. 

“How are the machines?” asked Singgold gently. 

The engineer looked up and shook his head. 

“IT daren’t turn up more’n eighty-two, cap. 
they work on the plates a mite. Worn out!” 

“Well, it swings us along twelve knots an hour, and 
that’s fast enough for such a long cruise,” was the reassur- 
ing response. ‘Bad weather down below us. Rose City 
passed the word a while ago.” 

“I rigged Jim Mahoney’s racing gear on her ten years 
ago, you remember,” the chief went on. “Jim's gone; but 
his gear is still good.” 

“Well, I'll handle her myself if we run into a gale of 
wind,” Singgold replied. ‘She never failed me yet. Remem- 
ber that gale we rode out off the Hawaiians twenty years 
ago? Only the old Chittagong could ’a’ stood it.” 

“T was on the working platform thirty hours running,” 
said Mr. Bales slowly. “Ye know I always thought that 
storm kind of weakened her. She never was so lively after 
that—not that she didn’t do her work all right.” 

After an interchange of a few more perfunctory remarks 
Captain Singgold got up and went out on deck. The wind 
was very fresh and the great bows were now and then 
smothered in foam. 
It had grown thick 
and he could see but 
a little distance. He 
went to his cabin, 
donned his oilskins 
and sou’wester, and 
mounted the bridge. 

“The glass is fall- 
ing still,” he an- 
nounced to the third 
mate. 

“Sea's rising fast,” 
the officer returned 
respectfully; “but 
she is some seaboat, 
sir. Still, I'll bet 
there’s plenty of 
weather ahead.” 

Until the second 
officer came on watch 
at midnight Sing- 
gold stood motion- 
less in the lee of the 
canvas shelter on the 
weather side. Then 
he strode uneasily up 
and down, glancing 
now at the crested 
seas, now at the over- 
east sky. Finally he 
halted near the sec- 
ond mate and asked 
abruptly: 

“What do you 
think of the weather, 
Mr. Halsey?” 

“Bad!” returned the officer. “I’ve traveled this coast 
a good deal, sir; when she blows from the sou’est like this 
it means heavy seas and high gales. But we'll soon be 
inside the channel. We ought to pick up Arguello Light 
by five o'clock.” 

“Give her lots of room!” Singgold said curtly. “And 
when you’ve opened Conception Light be careful how you 
haul her in.”’ 

“All right, sir. I'll call you when I get the Light.” 

“Good night, Mr. Halsey,”’ said the captain, and went 
down to his own cabin. 

Presently he lay down, dressed, on the lounge and 
turned his ruddy face to the polished deckbeams above 
him. A moment later he was asleep. 

The little clock above his desk tinkled eight bells and 
with sailorly promptness Captain Singgold rose and 
stretched himself. Then he exdmined the glass. It had 
fallen still another tenth during his sleep. He let down the 
shutter that covered the starboard window and studied 
the seas that poured out of the darkness, leaped futilely 
against the Chittagong’s side and fumed away into the 
murk. He felt the surge and trembling of the steamer. 

On the bridge he found the second officer had pulled 
wide of his course. 

“Usually a strong inset of the current, sir,”’ he explained. 

“Good man,” murmured the captain, and proceeded to 
peer into the darkness ahead. 

For fifty years he had been scanning just such scenes as 
now met his eyes—sweeping combers foaming out of the 
dark, shining seus that slipped swiftly along, huge acres 

Continued on Page 73) 
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i \ HERE never was a couple that had less interest in would surely follow Everybod ] e had bee to adopt Bert! ttle 
| Db sy body societies than Edith and n yself indeed, the same and swelling wit! broth contre i i po ( i i I yf 
so far as we knew anything about uplift, we thought We walked home in a great glo ill, Bertha , t a fa t we ut le und 
| the poor were getting much too much of it, and that it the Universal Fellowship League second he t seem to be the } per vho 
iy was often a name for a lot of oppression. The barons of of that entrancing man. We loved humanity and humar would be hap} inder a wing. She was a tle to gure 
; old were hardly more interfering or tyrannk al with their ity loved us, and it was all too wonderful for anything! sive and re t if und if re ‘ : lw 
serfs than some of these goody-goody associations that I suppose this is how sim} souls feel after a revival take to her bed with a bad headache equire 
| snatch children from their shrieking mothers; dictate with meeting—exalted, purified softened, with a « oO on her hand and fo but as member " 
i Torquemadalike positiveness about bat} ng suits and open- sensation of having shed one’s grosser nature We realized ellowship League, Edit ind lecided to he le to 
i work stockings; cut off a man’s beer; and arrest people for how selfish we had been! how stingy with our lera her ti be ‘ erest irsel ve her f ‘ 
: king cigarettes tion and sympathy! Judge Coaxly had put mu ‘ ym ti ' t 
} Yes; Edith and I were dead against uplift; and that Edith said we had put a ll round ourselves and built of view 
H was what made it all the more astonishing we should be a little fort of happ ti here one might € é except l to oO our ! i bee to « ire Be 
if captured by Judge Coaxly and the Universal Fellowship us two—were typical, in fact, of the whole seven million should go farther and fare rse } ) 
t League. well-to-do's contemptibly cozy and comlortable while the servants to sta the iburbs of New Yor t t 
| We should never have f ! had not the furnace got out seven million ill-to-do were perishing tor the lack of a light of the new revelation t! eemed altogether ' 
| | of order late one winter afternoo and it became a choice kind word As Editl ud, we ougnt to prac eo Bert} " 
; of either going to bed or attending Judge Coaxly’s lecture Bertha, our German girl, let us i ind had a horrid preparing ourselves to do justice to our re f 
| while the plumbers were putting the thing to rights. You story to tell of the plumber’s assistant—the | had one that, for better rse, W te 
| ot we co ild not call on at y ol our Iriends In Wik kham- sneaked off as soon as our b KS were turned ‘ t hile ibe the! ind ) j i ‘ 
i hurst bec ise they were all goir gy too Judge Coaxly had ant had tramped apout her kitche in his dirty boot ! i I was far too busy to go fami hunt yn ell, ha 
i in immense reputation and the news of his coming had shamelessly proposed toraid the ice chest for beer; had to be att le New York every mor 
iburban clubhouse; but Edith and I. minated his infamy by trying to | her. Bertha had sv i long d eft me fairl pent retur 
e warmtl ind were most resentful sprained her thumb in slapping | \ vay, even though | 1 had 
j t us a dollar each a d expose us to a nasty face, and wa altogether the kt ire of a Fortune [ rite 
us it would have been so much jollier quite incoherent with allu ) to gal i om ore 
| laye 1 eards and spent our two dollars an immediate return to the ‘‘ceet pt ind 
' for refreshments; but uplift it had to be or else our polar if we ever left her alone aga t I was ver gtot rve ‘ 
nome a plumber issista e matter t } } i 
i the f He was one of It was hard that she should seer rred a gre ( 
if t ho ir ly seem to come to think it so much ou l » sure of | 
! i ! fall ipe for bettering hold us so perso espo She i ‘ 
I t ‘ le presence his persua but of course illow € had ) to 
eye is he denounced the co be made ior an ou ge y! > ‘ t ed 
i V ng A ul tne poor all WOrI ues wit! ‘ spra ed ur I 1 - ‘ ' 
surely as though we were children on the knee of an adored ndoubtedly had e rig ge ( g 
! incle. And his recipe was so simple! It involved no _ indignant , e | 
| paid secretaries, no charity mongering, no card indexes of We pacified the invalual crea- oll if vi é 
, t deserving cases. Every well-to-do fan was to make t though I shall not de tl — é ‘ 
i friends with a poor family—that was the whole recipe in our faith in humanity received ee e oug 
a nutshell. Seven million well-to-do’s were to take seven something of a jar. We decided 
i million ill-to-do’s under their sympathetic wings. then and there it should t be 
i “Show some human interest pl imber’s assistant lal ( ( ed ‘ ‘ 
{ ocially below you,” pleads oa would take under our g. Cer i we prophet 
\ ' 1 loaf of bread at the end « st C, tainly in my dar est nour the ver 
| & for officials to patronize ar yully them. It is not bread last person I should care to have ghty trutl 
} contact with about would be this abandoned \ . : : _ : 
astes. Regard young man, who isually hgured ¢ ' 
4 1e down In the my bills under the anor ymit ! ] 
world; try to feel a pe rsonal responsil ility toward them; labor. Even i my rigntest he ; t . a 
me nd I tell you, was never particularly welcome bo eet 
i 4 and I was glad he had had his face ther ie 
' a humble slapped by Bertha Edit ind I talk 
§ t bonds of This was only a pa ng dl ' le ‘ 
P u , in your life, mutely sionment, however; we were not = \ 
F omforted 1 supported you. They were so rugged, going to condemn all hur t of xious delibe 
i i faithful and devoted that you wondered how you had so accountof one miserable plumber eemed about ¢ 4 
‘ long got on without them; and sitting there—on those assistant. We should search for a tween H Ke 
very hard little folding chairs— you yearned to rise at once family more af Ximat 
i seek them. pt squeezing my hand at every Judge Coaxly’s ideal and one t 
pathetic passage le, pretty face was rapt with atten- whom we should have no fina She Undoubtedly ‘ f 
tio againanda aught her breath as though tear dealings Had Some Right to be Indignant 
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estimable kind of German people. Harry was a nice, 
obliging young American of twenty-five or so, and if his 
wife and child were anyway as attractive as he was we 
hould be most admirably suited, as they say in registry 
offices. 

So it was arranged that Edith should look up Mrs. Kelp 
on the morrow, sample the Baylers’ newly arrived widowed 
we were worried about that widowed sister, she had 
such a wall-eyed look—and generally survey the situation 
without definitély compromising ourselves. We did not 
want to be precipitate; it would be so awful to ally ourselves 
with bonds of steel to the wrong people. 

That evening, as I hopped off the train and crowded 
into the omnibus with the other commuters, I watched 
Harry Kelp closely for some answering look of under- 
standing. Had a brotherhoodian wave swept us together 
on life's tumultuous sea or was there the same amount of 
blue water between us as before? I watched and watched; 
but, though he was as smiling as ever, I failed to detect any 
particular change in him. 

I confess I was a trifle disappointed, for Harry was such 
a nice, well-mannered young fellow and seemed to be just 
I judged his wife had been found wanting—of 
have been that. My first eager question 


sister 


in our line. 
course it must 
to Edit 

“What did you find the matter with Mrs. Kelp?’ 

“The matter with Mrs. Kelp?” repeated Edith with 
an unusual touch of asperity, as though I had asked her 
something idiotic. “Why, people fell over themselves to 
get her--the whole of Wickhamhurst out for the 
Kelps; I never saw such a push and jostle in my life! And 
First, they 
allowed themselves to be tied up with the Greens—first 
come first served, you know; then they threw over the 
Greens for the Wilson Brokaws; and then when Mrs. 
Allerton Fox came sizzling up in her gorgeous electric, 
with the chauffeur and footman in mink collars, they 
called it off with the Brokaws in a way to make you boil. 
The Kelps are horrid, greedy, self-seeking people, whose 
only idea is the biggest pocketbook!” 

‘And the Baylers?” I inquired. 

Edith threw up her hands. 

“Everybody wanted the Baylers!"’ she cried as though 
out of all patience at my suggesting anything so unattain- 
able as the Baylers. ‘There was as crazy a Bayler rush as 
there was a Kelp rush, though, to do them justice, they 
were more bewildered than the Kelps—didn’t sit there 
waiting calmly for the highest bid. Bayler’s first notion 
that his sister-in-law must have won the hundred- 
thousand-dollar prize in the Wiirtemberg State Lottery 
and that we were all coming to call on her. That was some 
comment on what they really think of us, wasn’t it? As 
though we couldn't call fast enough on anybody with a 
hundred 3!” 


was: 


was 


the cold-blooded snobbishness of those people! 


Was 


thousand dollars! 

“Lots couldn't,” I observed, forgetting for a moment 
that | was a member of the Universal Fellowship League 
and lapsing into a cynicism that would have pained the 
‘I don’t know any better social 
asset in Wickhamhurst than a hundred thousand dollars of 
United States gold coin, of standard weight and fineness.” 

“Well, old Mrs Staples landed them before you could 
ay Jack Robinson,” continued Edith, recovering herself 
ufficiently to give me a hug and a kiss, and putting an arm 
round me to support me toward the house—it is always 
a little joke between us that I need such support on my 
return home, and it is my part to lean on her very heavily 
and utter little exhaustion. “I am afraid the 
Baylers are pretty snobby, too, for they keeled right over 
when Mrs. Staples put in her application—the fat old 
jingly thing a 


father of our movement. 


gasps ol 


covered with diamonds! 


There still remained the McNutts. 
We had talked of the McNutts vaguely 
as a possible third choice after the Kelps 
and Baylers. McNutt was a hard- 
featured, slow-moving man, always 
spattered with cement, who took small 
contracts for basements and such 
things, and had the reputation of being 
very honest and reliable. I hadthought 
of him as rather too old and rumina- 
tive and spattery for our new family; 
and besides, his wife was an immensely 
stout woman, with a choky way of 
talking that made me nervous. How- 
ever, on the idea of any port in a storm, 
there was much to be said in favor of 
the MeNutts. 

“And how about the McNutts?” I 
asked. 

““Gobbled up too,” said Edith in a 

heartbroken way; “and I am afraid it 
was every bit my fault that they were. 
Oh, I feel so guilty about it that I 
could cry! I was there before anybody 
and was trying to break it to Mrs. 
MeNutt what I wanted, and flounder- 
ing about in a maze of cross-purposes 
like a person in a silly farce, when the 
telephone bell suddenly rang and the 
Brownlows snapped her up like that!” 
Edith’s fingers conveyed the lightning- 
like celerity with which the McNutts 
had been lost to us. ‘““But Mrs.McNutt 
was awfully kind about it, though, and 
said if the Brownlows weren't abso- 
lutely satisfactory she would give us 
the next chance.” 

“T like her nerve!”’ I said crossly. ee 
**Makes an almighty favor of it, does 
she?” 

“Oh, they all do,”’ returned Edith. 

“Now that everybody has got this 

adoption bug and is Coaxlyfying round in automobiles, they 
stand off with a pussy-full-of-cream expression and know 
their value.” 

“Perhaps we mightn’t be any better if kings and queens 
were running after us,”’ I remarked, suddenly remembering 
my humanitarianism. ‘“‘We must not blame them if they 
lose their heads a little.” 

“Yes; we must try to look at it like that,” agreed 
Edith, still with an air of vexation, “though it is provok- 
ing enough to make you want to boil them in oil; but when 
you are dying to put your hand to the plow it’s awful to 
have no plow, isn’t it? To be thirsting to begin and have 
nothing to begin with! However, I made a start today 
with Bertha—did all her washing while she sat on the 
woodbox and told me all her troubles.” 

“I thought we were going to leave Bertha out of it,” 
I said, not much pleased at the vision of Bertha on the 
woodbox and my poor little wife doing all the work. 

“Oh, it was just for practice,” interposed Edith quickly; 
“and really, do you know—though I do say it myself—it 
made me feel I was tremendously good at drawing out 
people. Afterward she went upstairs and wrote a long, 
long letter to her mother—such a triumph for me, you 
know, considering they had been alienated for ever so 
long about sixty-three marks. Oh, if only we could find a 
family I am sure I could do wonders with it!” 

“Don’t fret!’ I said as she gazed up at me so pitifully. 
‘We'll find a family somewhere if I have to take a day off 


ee 
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and chase one up myself, 
or set a trap in the back 
yard and bait it with 
moving-picture tickets.” 


On my return late the 
next day Edith had only 
failure to report. She 
looked tired, as well she 
might be after having 
scoured the country far 
and wide and gone 
without her lunch. 
Everybody worth hav- 
ing had been snapped up 
and she had gone 
rebuff to 
Atacemetery, where she 
thought she had found 
our ideal, a cloven- 
footed young grave- 
digger had demanded 
five dollars a month as 
the price of his adoption. 

It was all so dismally 
different from Judge 
Coaxly’s alluring de- 
scription. Where were 
those rugged, honest, 
self-respecting people 
who clasped your hand 
across the social gulf? 
Did they only exist in 
the FarWest? Was New 
York entirely outside 
the rugged, honest, self 
respecting zone? It 
looked like it, and poor 
Edith was in despair. 

“T am almost driven 
to consider the Jackson- 


irom 


one anotne 


boy,”’ she said. 

“The Jacksonboy!”’ I exclaimed, bristling at the name, 
which was one only too familiar in our household. 

“Yes, the Jacksonboy,”’ she replied with a shade of 
belligerency in her voice. “Though I don’t suppose for a 
minute you would ever agree to it.’” 

The Jacksonboy was certainly a 
us. 


sore point between 
Indeed, the only quarrel of our young married life 
had been about the Jacksonboy, and we had taken sides 
pro-Jacksonboy and anti-Jacksonboy 
ardor that might have wrecked our happy home. It all 
came about through our losing Robbie, our Scotch collie. 
He was a prize-bred dog and the kingpin of our existence. 
Losing Robbie had been a tragedy; any 
dogs will understand how we felt--how wholly crushed 
and heartbroken and bereaved we were. 

Well, after two days of hopeless searching, the iceman 
with a droop of his eyelid that lingers in my memory 
yet 

“Tf ever I was to lose a dorg—a valuable, blooded dorg 
I should look up that there Jacksonboy and offer 
dollars to find it.” 

Nothing more could be got out of the iceman than 
that—only the significant, eyelid-dropping association of 
the Jacksonboy with missing dogs. We took the iceman’s 
advice and started a still-hunt for the Jacksonboy, who 
proved to be a slinky-looking individual of about eighteen, 
with sunburned yellow hair, blue eyes— pretty enough to 
and an expression of transparent guilt. He 
promptly found Robbie the same afternoon 
and received the five dollars I had promised 
him, as well as effusions of gratitude from 
Edith. . 

My own were much more restrained, for it 
was as plain as daylight we had been victimized 
by the young bandit —though I was so glad to 
get the dog back I forbore to make any con 
It was what happened afterward that 
brought about the unpleasantness. 

Robbie had been brought back without his 
beautiful collar, which was a new one and a 
present from Jerry Bartholomew, of the Second 
National Bank. Naturally we were much put 
out at losing the collar, and after we had let 
out a few wails of indignation and distress th 
Jacksonboy inquired with an elaborate affe 
tation of casualness whether we cared to offer 
a small reward for its return. 

“Not a cent!” I exclaimed, enraged at this 
further exaction. ‘‘But if you don’t return it 
by nine o'clock, I'll get the constable and have 
your place searched from top to bottom!” 

He looked so terrified at this and his knees 
knocked together so comically that I gave him 
another shot. 

“TI know you stole my dog,” 
“but I'll be d 


with a passionate 


, 1 
one who ioves 


said: 


him five 


be a girl’ 


ments. 


I roared; 


d if you are going to steal the 
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collar too! If it is not here by nine o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing I'll have you sent to Elmira, or to one of those boy 
republics where they put fellows like you in steel cages and 


feed them on bread and water.” 





He slunk away, looking very woebegone; and Edith 
said I had been horribly unkind and unjust, and that if he 
had been smaller she should have run right after him 
and kissed him to try and atone for my wk ked, horrid, 
uncalled-ior suspicions. 

In the transports of getting Robbie back, however, we 
had no time for quarreling and the 
the next day—which was Sunday 
promptly appeared at the stroke of 





subject lay over until 
when the Jacksonboy 
with the collar. 

ng | rh fron 
Ving bought it irom 








He had a cock-and-bull story of 
some street urchins for a dollar 
breathlessness that was more concerned with Elmira than 
with the money. I do not think he expected for a moment 
to be recouped; it was merely that he was badly scared and 
felt he needed to have some sort of explanation, no matter 
how wild or improbable. 

To my amazement Edith accepted every word of it 
as Gospel truth and insisted that I should hand him the 
dollar. I refused just as heatedly and the miserable thing 
developed into an out-and-out dis- 
agreement, with tears and outbursts 
and a threatened return to her 
motner. 

Of course it ended by my paying 
the dollar; but we were left with a 
soreness and a rankling that were 
only finally assuaged by my making 
her a present of a new electric vacuum 
cleaner. Perhaps I was unduly sen- 
sitive—I admit it frankly—but the 
Jacksonboy kept bobbing up between 


, which he rattled off with a 


He Satuted Them 
as Though He 
Would Never Stop 


us like Banquo’s ghost; and he never 
bobbed but there was trouble. 

I gave Edith the vacuum cleaner 
a thing she had coveted for months 
to suction the fleas off Robbie with 
on condition the hated name of Jack- 
sonboy should never be mentioned 
in our home again. Were she even 
to say it in her sleep I vowed and 
declared the vacuum cleaner should 
disappear forever. It was a peace 
offering with a thick, strong string to 
it, and was well worth the money I 
paid for it. 

It was strange how, after having 


once discovered there was such a 





person as the Jacksonboy, he should 
forthwith become the dominating 
feature of the landscape. His effem- 
inate, furtive face seemed to meet us 
whichever way we turned; we could 
not mail a letter, or drop in at the 
drug store, or take the most unlike ly 
of walks, but there was the Jackson- 
ng to get out of our w iy. 


I invariably scowled at him wit} 


ywliest scowl I could muster at 





short notice; while Edith, I 
regret to say, smiled at him a smile 
of exaggerated sweetness. I will not 
pretend I was not annoyed. There is 
the spirit of an agreement as well as 
the letter; but she said it was my ex- 
pression that always made her smile, 
and that—oh, dear, no!—she had 
} ardly noticed the nameless bei: g at 
all, and should not have dreamed of smiling at him! 
Imagine my feelings now when Edith said 


apropos of our new family: 
“I am almost driven to consider the Jacksonboy!’ 
I objected with indignation. What! Take that 
young dog-stealer to our bosom 
ing hobbledehoy and collar-snatcher—enfold in the 


atmosphere of our cherished home an abandoned loafer 





choose that slink- 


whose jobless life was the scandal of Wickhamhurst? It 
was madness! 
virtues, he was not a family, was he? Judge Coaxly had 
said families; the whole idea, in fact, was that families 
should adopt families. Were we members of the Universal 
Fellowship League or just frantic idiots? 

Edith listened with angelic patience. When a woman 
does that and condescends in addition to a sweet reason- 


Sut, even th oug! he were a model of all the 


ableness, mere man may as well consider himself a goner. 
It seemed there was a Mrs. Jackson too; so that nothing 
the great, big, lovely, excited darling said applied at 
And this Mrs. Jackson was a most worthy, decent, 
hard-working widow who lived in two little rooms and 
earned a humble livelihood by “going out.” 

She went out for one-seventy-five a day and everybody 
spoke of her in the highest terms; and if her son was a bit 
wild and out-of-hand, was it not all our fault 
fault—for making Mrs. Jackson go out and thus leave him 





society 8 


to grow up utterly neglected and uncared for? 
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And then had he not such beautiful blue eyes that on 





knew instinctively there must be good in him? Had I ever 
noticed the Jacksonboy’s beautiful blue eyes and the 
polite way he always lifted his cay Did I want to see a 
boy like that grow up into a professional criminal—a 
with such beautiful blue eyes and such nice polite manne 
And it was not as though we had any choice Had she t 
run her tired legs off and gone without her lunch—all for 
nothing? Suppose—yes, suppose—he had stolen that 
collar and had done us out of a dollar, were we to count it 
against him forever and ever, like the brand of Cain? 
The magnanimity | last 
protest. It was really that, « 
sidering how we had wr: | bought 
her the suction cleaner. hat I might 
have been right about ila! i my under 
pinning from under me. What could I do except surrender 


with the best grace possible? So I said: 


“Have it your own way then, my dear. For heaven's 
sake, get the Jacksonboy if you want him!” 
The acquisition of the Jacksons proceeded without a 


hitch, and on the following Sunday they were both invited 
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to supper at the house. Edith chose Sunday because that 
was Bertha’s afternoon and ever g off, and she judged 
it would be less embarrassing without the maid. Mrs. 
Jackson was a thin, withered, dreary-looking female, wit! 


a long drooping nose and the sca! Ly gray hair one associates 


1 ] ‘ - } 
with reduced circumstan but in her rather crusned wa) 





she carried off a trying situatio with considerable tact 
and showed an admirable composure. Composure, indeed 
was what Mrs. Jacksor | 


composed person | ever Knew. 





ad in... She was the mo 


The Jacksonboy, soaped and brushed until he could 





hardly have recognized himself, and in as 


confusion, tried his best to be neither seen nor heard. He 


quaked if one looked at him, and had the appearance of 


expecting and ardently hoping—that the floor might 
open and swallow him uy ntact he was lar more li at 
ease at my table than he had been in selling me back 1 
own dog. Stealing dogs, however, was evidently mors 
his line than the social graces. He hung on |} mothe 
eye and visibly trembled when he was spoke 
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AIDVENT URES Il 


Im the Underworld of Business—By Forrest Crissey 


rLEV 


ANKRUPTCY is a forbidding word to the average 
business man. Itssuggestion is assinister and unwel- 
come a8 that commonly associated with the presence 

of an undertaker who looks the part. This natural aversion 

of the struggling man of affairs to anything that hints of 

failure is in hundreds of cases a most expensive whim—an 
dulgence as costly as it is human. 

‘The honest declares a United States 

idge who has heard hundreds of bankruptcy cases, “‘ knows 
is little of the conditions of bankruptcy as he does of those 
of life after death—and he is no more anxious to learn 
about one than he is to learn about the other. 

‘Bankruptcy belongs to a grim underworld to which he 
resolutely shuts his but the fact remains that if 
many men now headed straight for the business scrapheap 
could grasp the vital, vivid lessons that are thrown on the 
a court like this, they would ‘head in’ promptly 
professional receiver out of any responsi- 
bility on their account. And if the credit men of merchan- 
dizing houses were obliged to take a short course in a 
bankruptcy court the science of dispensing credits would be 
uddenly thrown into high speed. 

‘Besides, life in this underworld of business is not so 
doleful as one might imagine. It has its flashes of humor 
romance—plenty of them—in spite of 
its grimness. There is no better laboratory on earth in 
which to study human nature than a bankruptcy court. 
If credit hard-pushed men of business and writers 
of modern fiction realized how much solid meat for their 
sustenance the daily grind of the bank- 
ruptcy our rooms would be crowded and enjoy a 
popularity beyond that of the most prodigal souphouse. 
Standing room only! would be the rule. But a certain 
lass of men seem to be obliged to go through bankruptcy 
themselves and learn from hard personal experience the 
lessons they might catch from others if they could see the 
business post-mortems that are conducted here.” 
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court 


What the Inventory Showed 


THIS shrewd judge might have gone still further and 
added that bankruptcy is sometimes the beginning of 
iccess with men of a certain type—honest, 
hardworking strugglers at that. These claims may seem a 
trifle extravagant to the man who has not been brought 
into familiar contact with the curious dramas that con- 
stantly enliven the routine of the bankruptcy court; but 
the officials who deal with these matters day after day are 
quick to recognize such statements as wholly conservative. 
A keen young man in the employ of a large trust com- 
pany doing a heavy receivership business was once sent to 
take of the and 
of a small dealer in white- 
whose creditors had 
brought bankruptcy proceedings. 
Though the trust had 
appointed as the 
dealer had n« adjudged 
i bankrupt aring was 


business 


charge assets 
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Billy Had Hard Work Not to Leap 


SS - w. 
weakness of that sort and play it to the limit; 
so don’t be fooled by appearances, but dig 
straight to the bottom and get hold of the 
facts.” 

Therefore, as the receiver’s agent climbed 
the stairs and entered the rather dingy room 
of the troubled dealer in whitegoods, he was 
prepared to find a paucity of assets and a 
surplus of tears, and was fully fortified 
against any draft on his too-ready sym- 
pathies. The bankrupt said little, but 
his appearance was that of a crushed and 
broken-hearted man. If he were merely 
playing the part he was certainly a gifted 
actor, the young man instantly concluded. 

‘Now,’ cheerfullysuggested the receiver's 
agent, “let’s take a look at your inventory.” 

He was handed a curiously amateurish- 
appearing document that showed a total of 
some ten thousand dollars of stock on hand. 
Keen on the scent for disappearing assets he 
asked: “Who made out this inventory?” 
And he was not surprised to learn that it was 
the work of the gawky youth who was coiled 
despondently over the bookkeeper’s desk. 

Then the investigator did a little inven- 
torying on his own account. He had not 
gone far, however, before he reached the 
surprising conclusion that there were more 
goods in the place than the inventory indi- 
cated. According to his lights this fact in 
itself was meat for suspicion; and he promptly 
telephoned his office and made a requisition 
for two accountants, who were immediately 
set to work making an independent inven- 
tory, under instructions to use special care 
and to verify prices by the original invoices. 

While this work was going on he dug into 
the finances of the bankrupt and found that when the 
dealer—who had been operating on a shoestring basis 
shipped a bill of goods it had been his habit to hock the bill 
with a certain financial concern at a discount of fifteen 
per cent. In addition to this he had borrowed a consider- 
able sum from the bank with which he carried his checking 
account. 

When the accountants from his own office handed him 
their completed inventory the investigator gave a gasp of 
astonishment. It showed stock on hand worth four times 
the amountindicated bythe bankrupt’s owninventory! But 
the investigator kept his amazement to himself and quietly 
continued his search for the traditional Ethiopian in the 

woodpile, for whom the trained 
bankruptcy official is always on 
the hunt, no matter how assuring 
appearances may be. After two 
days’ delving, however, he reached 
the conclusion that he had found 

the true condition of affairs. 
“This man,”’ he declared to the 
vice-president of the largest cred- 
itor bank, “isn’t a bankrupt; he’s 
simply an incompetent 
line. He knows his goods, 
how to buy them and how 
to sell them; but 
miracle of incompetence 
when it comes to the ac- 
counting end of his busi- 
And he trusts that 
end of his affairs to a half- 
baked youth who has 
spent a few months in 
some hurry-up business 
college. That boy is just 
a loose-jointed bluff; but 
he’s been able +o get away 
with it simply because his 
employer is a little more 
incompetent than himself 

as an accountant.” 

The banker was incred- 
ulous, but decided to find 
out the true state of affairs 
for himself; so he sent his 
own force of accountants, 
who made an independent 
inventory and report. 
That inventory tallied, 
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“He Was Jollying Every Customer That Came Into the Place"’ 


almost to a dollar, with the one made 
from the receiver trust company. This time the surprise 
was on the whitegoods dealer. His banker showed him that 
he was not a bankrupt, and then added: 

“If you had come to me months ago, when you first 
began to feel the pinch, and had asked me to overhaul your 
business, you would have saved yourself all this trouble 
The scare you've had thrown into you and the 
tear you've suffered in the past few months have 
not only taken years off your life, but this thing has hurt 
your credit. Now I’m going to put a good bookkeeper in 
your place and he’s going to run that end of your business 
and run it right. Then I’m going to supply you with capi- 
tal enough to take care of your business and do it at 
per cent. You can’t afford to sacrifice fifteen 
each bill you sell, as you have been doing.” 


by the accountants 


wear-and- 
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Merchants Who Don’t Know Where They Stand 


JOR a time you give your attention to buying 
selling— it’s evident you know how to do that— and let 
the young man look after your finances and your accounts. 
After we've got things to running smoothly you'll have to 
learn the financial and accounting ends of your business, 
so that you can at least understand what is taking plac 
in your own establishment and where you stand. That's 
the price of the help I’m giving you. If you don’t learn it 
you'll ind yourself in the same fix again some time.” 
This man was never adjudged a bankrupt, and the receiver 
was discharged. The banker installed a competent 
man in the office of the dealer in whitegoods, 
matters with other creditors, and eventually saw 


and 


young 
arranged 
this man 
become prosperous. 

Almost every professional receiver can parallel this case 
from his own experience, so far as its essentials are concerned. 
This is especially true of those receivers who are called on 
to handle the affairs of small merchants. Hundreds of 
storekeepers are every year forced into the ranks of busi 
ness failures and have the bankruptcy brand burned into 
their flanks when they are no more entitled to that punish- 
ment than was the dealer in whitegoods. 

“There is a large class of men in the retail trade, 
declares a man who has had years of assoc ciation with the 
receivership end of a large trust company, “who run on the 
principle that all there is to trade is buying and selling. 
And they are inclined to put the emphasis on selling. So 
long as they can see a stream of goods going out of their 
stores they flatter themselves they are on the high road to 
fortune. Let me give just one example of what we 
continually meeting with in this calling: 
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“One day I was sent to take charge of the affairs of a 
retail grocer who had two stores in a thickly settled suburb 
and did a small neighborhood jobbing business. An invol- 
untary petition had thrown him into the bankruptcy court. 
I found him at the larger of the two stores waiting on cus- 
tomers. From his appearance I judged he had come ir 
from the country and that he had probably seen service 
in a crossroads store of a back-town settlement. 
he was a hustler at tying up packages, and he was jollying 
every customer that came into the place. I delayed posting 
the receivership notice and taking the store ov 
to watch him work for a few minutes. 


“ 


Any how 





er in order 
A dray drew up at the back door and he remarked to 
his clerk: ‘I'm glad them barrels of confectioners’ sugar 
We need ’em.’ Then I broke the news to him 
and formally took over the store. Even then he did not 
want to stop handing out goods to customers. His passion 
for wrapping packages was so strong that he protested 
against closing the door against customers and giving a 
little attention to the details of his own financial funeral. 

“That man’s accounting system belonged to the Stone 
Age. 
cerned his books consisted of three hooks. 


have come. 


So far as his accounts with his creditors were con- 
On the first he 
stabbed the invoices overdue, or due the first of the next 
month—and that hook was loaded to capacity! On the 
next hook were impaled the invoices due a month later, 
The third hook was reserved for bills 
on which he had ninety days’ leeway. 

“‘His bookkeeping with his custom- 
ers was equally primitive. He had a 
rack in which he kept his duplicate 
ales slips. That was his only ledger. 
And his collecting was largely done by 
his delivery help. Of course I was on 
the watch — as we always are and must 
tricks and 
but the ma 


always be for crooked 


clever concealments; 


» in 
stantly impressed me as being honest. 
“A crew of invoicers at once went 
tlirough his stock; and when they had 
finished and had their 
I asked him whether he had any 


figures before 


me 


idea of how much stock he had in the 
two stores, 
“*Nope!” was his frank answer 
‘can’t say that Consid’able, 
I always aim to have what 
want. It 
kind of ashamed to have to tell a cus- 
tomer that I can’t give him what he 
wants. as if I hadn't had 
gumption enough to order it. You 
I've had a good trade and it's 


I have. 
though. 
makes 


my customers me 


Looks 


see, 
ke pt me so busy sellin’ that I haven't 
had much time to bother with stock- 
takin’. And anyhow, I always figured 
that I wouldn’t have any more goods 
on hand simply because I'd taken a 
lot of time to list them.’” 


A Wild Buyer Cured 


’ | COULDN'T help coming back 

at him with the remark that he 
would probably have had fewer goods, 
by considerable, if he had followed the 
practice of taking aninventory. Then 
I asked him why he had ordered the 
two 
that had arrived the day the store was 
taken by the His 
answer was that he couldn't remember 


barrels of confectioners’ sugar 


over receiver. 
having ordered any in a long time and 
knew that he must be about out of it. 
His jaw dropped when I showed him 
that there were twelve barrels of this 
expensive stuff in the store at the 
moment when he had placed his order 
for the two barrels. 
‘That man had hundreds of dollars’ 


} 


worth of goods in his store that had 


never been opened and that were covered deep with other 
goods— merchandise that he would have denied having in 


his possession if he had been accused of it. 
“Do not think that this man stands alone. 
There are some grocers—quite a number of them too 
the edges of every large city that make him look like an 
accomplished accountant and an up-to-date merchant by 


He does not. 
on 


comparison. 

“T know of retail grocers whose only books of account 
with their customers are the individual passbooks the cus- 
tomers bring to the store when they make purchases. 
These books are often carried by the children of the 
customers and are frequently lost. 

“What happens then? Unless the merchant and his 
customer can agree as to the unpaid balance the account is 
lost and wholly uncollectable. Of course there are many 


more who are not quite so loose in their bookkeeping as 
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was this man, who did not bother to take an invoice or to 
keep a regular set of books; but they still belong to his 


class. 


" ; , f lling 
passion ior selling ni 


“This man had a 
was in that 


end of his business and in no other. He bought 








simply because he must have something to sell. Few 
salesmen ever left his store without an order As a dump 
ior goods he Was a jO to tne salesn an tor the whole 
sale h he lupe er than a gra 
car u evato ite at man } more tha 
enot n stock t iy his indebtedn« lar 
dollar—and did so. Of course he was a good outlet and his 
creditors were anxious to keep him in business. So t 
threw a good, hard scare i »>him, saw that a good boo) 
keeper and a proper system were installed, and the kept 
a close eye on him. 

“If a man of this stan p gets into bankruptcy early 
enough it will make a success of } Of course it is hard 
discipline; but some can be cured of t' ways | ) 
other means. Bankr iptey has been the beg nning of suc 





cess for many a man of this habit of mind. However, it 
“ge 





seems a pity that they will not learn the lesson of round 
merchandizing—of a balanced business administration 


from the experiences of others. There are 


¢ 








ol storekeepe! in this country that think themselves 
merchants who could get more good from a course of 
j 
: 
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There Were Thousands of Peopie, and All of Them Seemed to be Spending Money Every Minute 


object-lesson teaching in a bankruptcy court than from all 
the trade conventions that are held in a year.” 

According to Bradstreet’s latest report incompetence 
has come to lead the list of failure causes. It outranks 
inexperience, lack of capital, unwise granting of credits, 
speculation, neglect of business due to doubtful habits, 
personal extravagance or fraudulent disposition of 
erty. As a wrecker of business this element is given a 
standing of thirty and two-tenths per cent. 

Because deliberate, well -seasoned 
thoroughly matured crookedness—is given last place in 
the factors outside of those beyond human control that 
contribute to business failures, it is not well to believe 
the original Babes in the Wood, or their temperamental 
descendants, to be naturally fitted to discharge the respon- 
sibilities of bankruptcy receivers. Not even the fact that 


receiver frar 


prop- 


crookedness and 


deciares 
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» this son of the White Father was put on the 
witness stand and called on to explain this startling con- 
dition. He could speak only the tongue of the ezar, and it 
was impossible at the moment to secure a really competent 
nterpreter. T grilling on the stand brought small 
results. The impression gained by spectators in the court- 

was that a dull, bewildered and despondent man, 

ble tospeak a word of English, was being badgered with 

ions wholly beyond his comprehension. The essence 

of all that could be extracted from him was that he had 

manufactured some of the materials; that the remainder 

of them were in the factory—or if they were not, then he 
did not know where they were. 

When the examination was over, the bankruptcy official 
was convinced that Ivan was a Tartar in character as well 
as in blood, and that the vanished assets must be trailed 
without any heip from the bankrupt. No man becomes 
a skillful bankruptcy executive without developing the 
instinets of a sleuth to a very practical degree. He soon 
earns the value of patient digging. 

This official first secured from the bank with which Ivan 
had a checking account all the canceled vouchers the 
bankrupt had not himself secured. Among these was one 
check for a considerable sum that had been cashed by a 
small hospital in another city. 

At once an agent of the receiver was sent to that city 
to iearn, if possible, the connection between Ivan and the 
hospital. He soon made the interesting discovery that the 
hospital was owned by a widow who bore a striking resem- 
blance to the bankrupt. She was a shrewd woman who 
spoke English; and she was at once brought into court, 
where she admitted that she was Ivan’s sister; that she 
had received the check in question and others also from 
him; and that they were in payment of loans made to him 

hen he started in business. She needed the money and 
had forced him to settle. This plausible explanation 
seemed to settle the matter—at least in her mind— and she 
left the courtroom with a smile of satisfaction on her face; 
but the agent was far from satisfied. He returned to his 
principal and reported: 

“She has Iyvan’s goods or his money soaked away some- 

here--I’m satisfied of that. The only thing for us to do 
is to find out where. If the stock has been turned into cash 
the money is either buried somewhere about the hospital! 
premises or it’s in a box in a safe-deposit vault. She has 

checking account in the bank where she cashed the check 

that gave us the clew, but her balance there is below fifty 

lollar And the officials of that bank declare that she 
’ 


has no box in their vault 


The Love: Making Sleuth 


NOTHER agent--a genial and rather handsome young 
4. man-— was sent, with instructions to shadow the widow 
every time she left the hospital and see whether she visited 

safe-deposit vault: but the canny widow kept closely 
indoors and the amateur shadow became tired of skulking 
about the neighborhood. His spying had yielded only one 
result—the observation that the widow and her head nurse 
were evidently fast friends. He at once arranged a com- 
mission connection with a house dealing in a certain line of 
hospital supplies, secured an outfit of samples and learned 
the lingo of the line. 

Then he waited until the widow went out alone, invaded 
the hospital as a salesman and made the acquaintance of 
the head nurse. She was not a beauty, but 
he contrived to leave with her the impression 
that he regarded her as a woman of compelling 
charm, 

Before he left, the nurse had accepted an 

vitation to attend the theater. Asadetective 

i uesman of hospital supplies the genial 

as an amateur; but as a lovemaker he 
a postgraduate degree. The fact that the 
head nurse was some eight years older than 
himself evidently made his attentions doubly 
flattering 
Their courtship ripened rapidly; and the 
night when he measured her finger for the 
diamond ring that he was to secure at whole 
ale price through a friend of his in Chicago 
he confided to him the suspicion that her 
riend, the widow, would probably soon dis 
» of the hospital—having a snug sum 
y tucked away in a safe-deposit drawer 
npire Trust Company’s vaults. Billy 
had hard work not to leap from the sofa 
when his “fiancée” incidentally mentioned the 
nuraber of the box. 

The next morning the widow was again 
summoned to the witness stand. Under oath 
she declared that the contents of the box 
named did not belong to her, to her brother or 
to any member of their family. 

Billy then took the stand, told his story and 
secured an order that restrained the custo- 
dian of the vaults from permitting any person 
toopen the boxin question. Shortly afterward 


the court ordered the trust company to give the receiver 
for Ivan’s bankrupt estate access to the contents of the box. 

It was drilled open, and Billy drew from it twenty 
thousand dollars in currency, a small jewel bag containing 
a dazzling collection of unset diamonds, and a package of 
warehouse receipts for a large number of “cases said to 
contain eggs.”’ The warehouses from which these receipts 
were issued were located in a dozen different cities. 

Billy promptly visited the nearest one and, on showing 
his authority, was permitted to open the cases. Every one 
of them contained bolts of silk and of satin—most of which 
were not of a quality generally used in the manufacture of 
caps. Eventually all the egg cases were opened and their 
contents found to be bolts of expensive fabrics. 

Meantime Ivan-the-Industrious had disappeared on a 
warning sent by his sister. The crafty widow found herself 
in a difficult position. As she had, under oath, denied any 
claim to the contents of the safe-deposit box she could not 
make any attempt to recover the diamonds, the twenty 
thousand dollars in currency and the warehouse receipts 
without confessing that she had committed perjury. 

Later the court gave the receiver a clear title to these 
assets, and still later the widow was convicted of perjury 
and sent to prison. After about three years of absence the 
fugitive Ivan returned from his retreat in the steppes of 
Russia, pleaded guilty to the indictment that had been 
secured against him and took his medicine in the form of 
a prison sentence. 

“This case of recovery of vanished assets,” says the 
official who handled it, “‘might carry the inference that 
we're all so foxy that assets can’t elude us. Don’t you 
believe it! The crooked bankrupt puts it over on us right 
along! Sometimes we have rare good luck, but often the 
real crooks in the game get away with the goods. 

“Of course we don’t make any noise about those cases. 
Sometimes the assets are so cleverly manipulated that we 
don’t find it out until long afterward. No doubt there are 
some instances that never come to light. Others are dis- 
covered where it is simply impossible—with all the powers 
of the United States court back of us—to do anything in 
the matter of recovery. That statement must seem strange 
to a layman, but here’s a case in point: 

“In a thickly settled part of this city, where the inhab- 
itants are working people, a furniture store opened up 
about two or three weeks before Christmas with a stock 
that was well selected for that trade. Handbills were dis- 
tributed from house to house and the prices on the goods 
were alluring. They did a lively business, selling for cash 
in every instance; but not a single article went out the 
door of that store. To every customer making a purchase 
this explanation was made: ‘ Your goods will be delivered 
the night before Christmas. All the delivering is to be 
done at the same time. We're so busy selling now that we 
cannot deliver. If we did not do the delivering in this way 
we could not sell you the goods at the low prices charged. 
We shall put a tag on the articles bought by you, and the 
night before Christmas they will be at your door.’ 

“Every article in that store was sold many times over 
and each time for cash. Some articles were sold twenty 
times over. At four o’clock on the afternoon of the day 
before Christmas the proprietors of this establishment 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. When the receiver arrived 
to take possession there was not an article of furniture in 
the place. Having sold every piece repeatedly, they gen- 
erously concluded to deliver the goods, so far as they could 


At Noon He Invited the Accountants to Lunch With Him at the Hotet 
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go, to the customers having the last tags. This helped to 
make an appearance of an honest intent to deliver. The 
court was furious; but, so far as recovery was concerned, 
we were helpless. Nothing could be done on that score. 

“For every case of remarkable recovery of assets there 
are many cases of remarkable disappearance of assets 
never recovered. Every case of recovery carries its own 
particular lesson. The point of the Ivan case to me was: 
Put the principals on record under oath. Let them have 
their say and frame things up as they please, and let them 
think they are putting it over. Generally they will tie 
themselves up in their own rope if you give them the 
chance. It’s hard work to lie consistently if given free 
swing—and lying under oath is perjury. That is the snare 
in which most of this kind of crooks are caught.” 

Occasionally the professional receiver in bankruptcy 
finds his skill and services in demand in receiverships that, 
in a strictly technical sense, are not matters of bankruptcy; 
but to the layman these actions look to be off the same 
bolt of cloth, and they may be so considered, as far as illus- 
trating the kind of cunning with which the professional 
receiver of a large city must contend. 

On the outskirts of one of our cities there is an amuse- 
ment park that has contributed to the history of receiver- 
ships one of the most dramatic and illuminating chapters 
yet written. As a movie melodrama it would show to 
standing room, and its title should be: The Widow’s 
Stock, or The Small Shareholder’s Revenge. In the words 
of the receiver who played the leading réle: “It shows 
how much trouble a small shareholder can make with a 
little grit and the right sort of legal advice.” 


The Story of the Amusement Park 


MONG the assets left to a certain widow, by a husband 
who had consistently nourished a scorn of investments 
that promised a return of less than twenty per cent a year, 
were fifty shares of stock in this amusement-park company. 
His tin box contained many other highly illuminated cer- 
tificates in remote enterprises that he had considered as 
sure things, but on which the appraiser of the estate had 
bestowed the contemptuous name of cats-and-dogs. 

The widow might have classed the amusement-company 
certificates with the other nonproductive securities left by 
her confiding husband, had she not visited the park on the 
Saturday afternoon following her discovery that she was 
a stockholder in that enterprise. The cars running to the 
park were packed, and the large areas in front of the ornate 
entrance gates held a howling mob of Saturday pleasure 
seekers clamoring for tickets. It seemed to the widow 
that the whole city had suddenly emptied itself at the 
gates of this big amusement garden. 

There was a strange fascination in watching the stream 
of silver and currency that poured into the windows of 
the several ticket booths. She held her watch and tried 
to count the admissions registered in five minutes by 
one admittance turnstile, but gave it up in despair. The 
stream moved too swiftly for her. Inside the gaudy stucco 
walls of the park the crowds seemed even more dense. 
There were thousands of people, and all of them seemed to 
be spending money every minute for something. How 
could all this money be spent in the park, night after night 
and day after day, and the enterprise still remain unprof- 
itable? It did not seem possible; and after talking with 
several of the men who were apparently in charge of the 
concessions, she reached the cone lusion that 
it was not possible. 

Among her social acquaintances was a law- 
yer who belonged to one of the leading legal 
firms of the city. She went to him, showed 
him her certificates and told her experience 
He said that, as his family was out of the city 
for the summer, he would go to the park that 
night and the following Saturday and take 
a look on his own account. He became a 
chronic attendant. He spotted a ticketseller 
and a gatekeeper, scraped acquaintance with 
them when they went off duty, and finally 
obtained figures on the admission re« eipts. 

These figures outran his own wildest esti- 
mates. He was morally certain that the park 
was enormously profitable and that the only 
thing necessary to a successful suit was to 
learn how and by whom the profits were being 
diverted. The widow was told that he would 
take her case, pay all the preliminary expenses, 
and then take as a fee a percentage of what he 
secured for her. 

His first and most troublesome task was 
to secure an authentic list of all the stock 
holders of the company. He found that fifty- 
five per cent of the stock was held by the 
president, secretary and treasurer of the corpo- 
ration, and the remaining shares were widely 
scattered in small blocks among venturous 
investors who had taken flyers. One by one 
he gathered these small shareholders into his 

Continued on Page 53 
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HEN Horne Tooke reminded Lord 
Chief Justice Kenyon that it was his 
business to keep order in the court- 
while the jury tried the case, he 


illustrated the early English idea of 


room 
aptly 
the limited functions of a presiding judge 


The real tribunal of justice was the jury. 


very 





It was the jury before which criminal and 


civil cases were heard. Juries were the 
| 
j 


f ; 


judges of the facts a they were also the 


idges of the law. This ist ue today and it 





has been true from the beginning. The judge is a presid- 
at trials are 
in an orderly manner and who is to advise the jury what 
preme tribunal. 


when the judg as had his say it is the right of the 


ing officer whose d ity it 1s to see tl conducted 


the law of the land is; but the jury is the su 





ury to decide how far the law applies to the case, and 





, on the whole, Is istice. 


said Horne Tooke to 


“they are here to preserve 


“As for the judge and the crier,” 


the jury in his famous trial, 





order; we pay them handsomely for their attendance, and 


it their proper sphere they are of some use: but they are 


hired as assistants onl they are not and never were 
tended to be the controllers of our cor duct.’ 
It ought never to be forgotten that the whole body of 
people is the source of justice, as the people are the 


j » source 
of authority. We remember that the people are the source 
of authority because Mr. Jefferson wrote it down for us at 
in spite of all the critics from 


are unquestionably fine and 


Philadelphia in words that 
John Adams to Rufus Choate 


noble. We have had no great leader, however, to immortal- 
ize in any solemn Declaration of Rights the equally great 
ruth that the people are the source of justice, 


either elective or appointive, can 
this country. It can 


never re place the authority of the whole people, no matter 


A narrow 


never be the source ol 


patriciate 


justice in 


to what lengths it may go in the endeavor. The people are 
beginning to forget this profound truth and they ought to 
j 


be awakened. 


The Tyranny of Royal Judges 
| ONE goes today into a courtroom he will be impressed 
with the idea that the judge is the supreme tribunal of 
justice and that the jury is merely a branch or auxiliary 
under his direction and He dominates them, 
instructs them and orders them about as though these 


control, 


freeholders were simply upper servants of an imperial 
bench—when the fact is, these twelve men are the sover- 
eign tribunal, and the judge rather a clerical officer. The 
superiority which he pretends is assumed and the people 
have acquiesced in it; but this acquiescence, be it remem- 
bered, is the abandonment of a fundamental idea of justice 
for which the English-speaking people have long contended. 

In our indifference we forget the bitter struggle our fathers 
made to keep the administration of justice in the hands of 
the people; for while the people were alert and attentive 
to the matter even the imperial judges of the crown were 
never able to make the jury subservient to them. 
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Lille JURY AND THE JUDGES 


it is the Right 
of the Jury te 
Decide How Far 
the Law Applies 





te the Case 


By Melville Davissom Post _ titierieitin si vis immoral com 
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rning 





el against 
the king, Lord Mansfield tried to force the iry to bring i 
a verdict of guilty. He said they had only to find whether 
or not there was a printing and he would say whether 
was a libel; but the jury were to be neither coerced nor 
tricked into a verdict Having been ke pt out for hours at 
carted about from Guildhall to Bloomsbury Square, the 
brought in a verdict of “Guilty of the printing and pub 
lishing only.” Mansfield could not sentence Woodfal 
under that verdict and he had to abandon the prosecut 

Many of our learned lawyers, like Mr. Story, have , 
on us to admire I i Mansfield: but whe e remeé be 
his relentless hostilit to the American Colonies the ol 
gation does not seem t ‘ rie sentence t ( 
year’s imprisonment and fined him two |} ‘ nd 
for publishing an advertisement seeking a subscr 
the following purpose: 

To be ap} lied to the relief of the widows orpnal 
aged parents of our belove 1 American fellow subject 
faithful to the character of Englishmen, preferring death to 
slavery, were, for that reason o inhumanly murders 
by the king’s troops at Lexington and Cor i he 
province of Massachusett 

And it was Mansfield who was selected to oppose ‘ 
great Lord Chatham when from the door of death he i 
carried into the House of Lords to protest against ! 
inhuman and barbarous warfare. 

The English juries stubbornly insisted that they were 
supreme, and that they were the judges of the facts as well 
as the law in every case. Mr. Pulteney’s famous ballad 
on the Acquittal of the Craftsman sho le hat the 
opinion of the country was 

For Sir I ¢ 
That } , 
“ e} yer 
In ver I 
For twelve honest eni € determined the ce ( 

The people had no ea time Of it, against tl m pe 
judges, to preserve to themselves the right to decide eve 
thing in a case In one of the trials of churchme 
asserting that the king’s prerogatives in certain directio 
were limited, one of the jurymen was said to have lamente 
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HE only way the aver- 
age farmer knows 
whether or not his 
farm is paying is whether or 
not he has money enough to 
meet his store bills. And 
that after all proves 
nothing, because the store 
bills may be too small to 
represent a fair interest on 
his total investment or they 
may be lerger than the farm 
has any right to be burdened 
with. It’s about as primi- 
tive as banking money in 
the cellar wall. Even if the 
total comes all right 
and the farmer makes 
enough to meet current ex- 
penses with a little over, he 
has no way of telling what 
details of his farm contrib- 
uted to this profitable finish 
and what did not. He 
raises eggs and sells them for 
what he can get, but he 
does not know what they 
cost him: the same is true 
of his other products, in- 
cluding milk. This is mere 
child's play, net business. 
And farming, as has been 
said, 
Although business prin- 
ciples may be applied 
profitably to every branch of farming there is no branch 
where they count for more than on the dairy end. A man 
must know what his milk costs him before he can fix his 
pric He must know just how much each cow produces in 
order to weed out the unprofitable cows. He must know 
whether or not he is getting profitable results from his feed. 
\ set of books is as necessary to the dairyman as a barn. 
This has been told the farmer over and over again 
The state bureaus of agriculture have preached it; the 
farm journals have devoted columns to it; the farmers’ 
institutes never meet without describing the necessity of it. 
The farmer has even been furnished with the best form of 
record all worked out for him. And yet the system is far 
from being in general use. A number of the bigger farmers 
use it, but it is even more important for the small farmer 
than for his more prosperous neighbor. It’s the small 
farmer whom the nation is dependent, aid any 
reform that doesn’t reach him doesn’t do much good. 
Before’a cow can be called profitable or unprofitable 
three things must be known—the total amount of milk she 
produces in a year; the total amount of fat produced in a 
year; the cost of the food she consumes in a year. From 
these facts an important fourth can be calculated—the 
use the cow makes of her feed as shown by increased or 
decreased production. Give two cows the same food, and 
one will respond by giving a larger quantity of better 
quality milk, while the second will perhaps remain station- 
ary—in which case the second cow must be eliminated. 
The result of such a system is accurate knowledge, not 
only preventing a loss but giving the farmer a solid basis 
upon which to build up his herd. The following record 
shows what the difference in producing power between 
be. The cows were in the same condition and 
ved the me care: 
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THE UNPROFITABLE COW PRODUCED 


THE PROFITABLE 
i NE YEA IN ONE YEAR 


0775 3768 
182.7 
$66.97 
30.98 


Pounds milk 
2 Pounds fat 
$173.09 Value 
44.12 Cost roughage 
44.67 Cost grain 21.74 
78.79 Feed cost §2.72 


94.30 Profit 14.25 
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The profitable cow produced milk at a cost of fourteen 
and six-tenth cents per can; the unprofitable cow pro- 
duced it at a cost of twenty-five and five-tenth cents. The 
difference in feed cost between the two does not represent 
in actual saving on the part of the unprofitable cow, but 
stands for nothing but inefficiency. The other fixed charges 
for the two cows were the same. The poorer one was 
limited in her capacity to convert feed into milk. 

The difference in the total profit of the two cows for a 
year was eighty dollars and five cents, which in a herd of a 
hundred such cows would mean a difference in profit of eight 
thousand dollars, which is an item of some importance. 

In the face of such facts as these you'll still find farmers 
who, beyond the general distinction between a good cow 
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and a poor one or perhaps a fair-to-middling cow, will call a 
cow a cow and let it go at that. It’s too much trouble to 
weigh the milk; too much trouble to use a tester; too much 
trouble to jot down the results every day. In a few scat- 
tered counties in different states the farmers have organized 
themselves into dairy-testing associations and hired a man 
to do the testing. The results in every case have been 
zlmost as notable as those following the introduction of the 
cotton gin among Southern planters. And still the method 
is far from being in general use. 

Dick from the first kept a scorecard for each cow, and 
the results as indicated later were mighty interesting. In 
the mean while Barney had told every family that he knew 
in Little Italy about Dick's determination to furnish them 
with clean milk. He made clear to them the value of clean 
milk and said frankly that the boy meant to charge enough 
to make a fair profit. 

“You know what the name Carleton stands for,”’ he told 
them. “Your men have worked under him a good many 
years. You've always found him a man you could trust. 
You can trust his milk and his price. Now as your physician 
I’m going to prescribe that milk to every household con- 
taining an infant. You'd better order it as soon as possible. 
He has fixed the price to start with at eight cents—the 
current rate for ordinary milk. He will continue it at this 
price until he is able to determine the cost, and then will 
either lower it or raise it as the cost demands.” 

This was for milk delivered at the door and was no more 
than they were paying for ordinary milk. Milk of equal 
quality with Carleton milk would have cost them from 
twelve to fourteen cents a quart, while some milk not one 
whit better was bringing twenty cents. 

There is little doubt but that Dick could have sold 
most of his milk right in the village. As soon as people had 
time to inspect that barn, and when it became known that 
Barney himself was interested in the project, Dick received 
requests for it from practically all upper High Street. But 
the herd was producing at this time only about a hundred 
quarts a day, and the advance orders from Little Italy 
alone amounted to one hundred and fourteen quarts. Not 
only all of Barney’s patients but their friends and most 
of the Carleton gang ordered the milk. It wasn’t a month 
before Carleton’s business friends and acquaintances in the 
city were clamoring for it. That Carleton was raising the 
milk was all the guaranty they wanted that it was good 
milk. I don’t think anything that ever happened to the boy 
pleased him more than this. 

“There isn’t a day,” he told me, “but what I get either 
letters or telephone calls from men who want the milk. 
They say they don’t care what the price is, they must have 
it. Most of them are men with children. It sort of makes 
a man feel good to know people will trust their babies 
with him on the strength of his name, Dad.” 

It didn’t make the boy feel any better than it did me, 
while Ruth just beamed. 

“That's fine for Dick,” she said to me. “That’s the 
sort of business success that counts for something.” 
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3arney, always a trifle 
heady, was breathless about 
the whole situation. 

“A hundred quarts isn't 
a drop in the bucket,” he 
said excitedly. “‘ You need 
a thousand quarts. You 
ought to put in a hundred 
more cows right away. 
Scour the countryside for 
them. You owe it as a 
public duty. Every cow in 
town ought to be in your 
charge. You ought to su; 
ply the whole city with milk 
and this whole town as well. 
It’s a crime to refuse any 
one who wants the milk.”’ 

“Just a minute,” 
Dick. “You'll have m« 
supplying the whole United 
States next.” 

“Tt’s ashame you can't,” 
said Barney. “It’s ashame 
the government 
Talk about government 
ownership of railroads! 
Government ownership of 
cows would save more lives 
Let the grown-ups look out 
for themselves; it’s the kid 
dies who need a fair start. 
And it isn’t railroads they 
need, but clean milk. It 
would beasound and profit 
able economic policy to place every cow in the nation under 
rigid government control. It would save citizens.” 

“Well, I’m not the government,” Dick laughed. “We've 
made a fair beginning, but we mustn't spoil it all by going 
too fast. Before I buy another cow or book another order 
I want to find out what this milk is costing me. If con 
ditions warrant, the business will grow naturally and by 
itself. We mustn’t push it.” 

Of course Barney saw that the boy was right, but h« 
was an impatient man when he saw a chance for doing good 
He nearly wrecked a half dozen charitable organizatior 
with which he was connected because they couldn’t keep 
pace with him. He finally resigned from them all 
great relief. He himself, however, was disgusted. 

“Too much talk,” he said. 

As a matter of fact the orders Dick already booked had 
come so fast as to find him unprepared. He really wasn’t 
in a position to handle them. Dick made up his mind, 
however, that he wouldn't disappoint any one. Those 
first orders were like a vote of confidence in him, and he 
determined to fill them at no matter what cost. 

Dick had been fortunate in securing in Al Morrison a 
mighty good youngster to help him. He was a wide-awake 
lad of eighteen whose ambition was to secure capital enough 
to start a dairy of hisown. Dick paid him twelve dollars a 
week and put him in charge of the barn. Barney kept 
track of that lad as though he were one of the herd and 
took the same precautions with him. But it wasn’t neces- 
sary, for the lad was clean all the way through. 

Al solved the milking problem, and with Dick’s help 
also the bottling question. Then Dick made a deal with 
the Pioneer Products Company to take the milk to town 
on the regular morning run which the truck was making 
with early vegetables. Then the best Dick could do was to 
make a second deal with a city milk firm having a route in 
Little Italy to deliver the milk to his customers. He paid 
them a commission of two cents and a half abottle. It was 
too much, but he was lucky to find the firm willing to do it 
atany price. They wouldn't have done it except for Barney, 
who argued that the milk was in the nature of « physician’s 
prescription. I guess the milk firm didn’t fear active com- 
petition anyway with a man who was selling what was 
practically certified milk for eight cents a quart. 
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T WAS Barney’s desire, with which Dick was in hearty 

sympathy, to produce a natural milk that should be as 
clean as pasteurized milk. 

“Cooked filth is not so dangerous as uncooked filth,” 
said Barney; “but I don’t see any need of having either.” 

Brewster was not a dairy town, and therefore it did not 
seem practicable to organize a milk commission for the pro- 
duction of duly authorized certified milk. Nor under the 
‘ircumstances did it seem either necessary or advisable. 
The requirements of the commission, though justifiable, 
seemed altogether too stringent to be borne by one small 
herd. Their methods cover ninety-seven provisions and 




















call for a board consisting of a veterinarian, a physician, a 
chemist and a bacteriologist. In establishing their high 
standard and in an endeavor to cover the whole field every 
single man and provision is warranted. They are necessary 
general precautions for the elimination of possible personal 
irresponsibility on the part of unknown producers. 

But Dick’s case was a little different. From neither 
himself nor Barney was there anything to fear on this 
ground. They meant to furnish a milk which, if not quite 
up to the ideal standard of certified milk, should be pretty 
near it. And they meant to produce this at a price as near 
that of ordinary milk as was possible. 

Dick sent for the report of the American Association of 
Medical Commissions, which is supplied by the govern- 
ment printing office, as are many other papers on the pro- 
duction of clean milk, and studied it carefully. Then he 
said to the doctor: 

“It’s all right, but it’s too much for us to handle.” 

“We can handle the spirit of it,”’ said Barney. 

“That's what we started out to do from the first. I 
I guess we'll have to be our own commission.” 

Now although Dick didn’t go as thoroughly into some 
letails as the American Association would have liked, he 
certainly covered the fundamental features of their system. 
He had some interesting experiences later on with the City 
Board of Health, which at first was inclined to view his 
results with suspicion. To me the most valuable feature of 
Dick’s efforts was that he kept within the bounds of what 
is possible to the average farmer who hasn't a big plant. 

It was no uncommon habit in Brewster for us to pitch 
down our hay to the cows just before milking-time and to 
do our milking as they contentedly munched. Now that 
may make for the peace of mind of both cow and milker, 
but it is hardly more sanitary than it would be to shake 





dirt into the milk out of a pepper box. The dust is raised 
just in time to allow it to settle during the milking period. 
Though that dust may look harmless enough to the naked 
eye it certainly looks different under a microscope, espe- 
cially after it has been allowed to fatten for a few hours in 
new milk. No matter hew clean you keep your barn some 
dust is bound to come down with the hay. It is just as 
easy to do the feeding three-quarters of an hour before 
milking or just after milking. There are plenty of things 
to do in the meanwhile. 

Perhaps the most startling innovation from the view- 
point of Brewsterites was the washing of the udders with 
warm water and a sponge. Hadley came over one day for 
the express purpose of seeing this with his own eyes. When 
Al finished he waited for Hadley’s verdict. 

“T’ve gut jest one idee for puttin’ the finishin’ teches on 
thet job,” he said. 

“What's that?” said Al. 

“Ye oughter sprinkle "em with Floridy water.” 

From Hadley’s point of view, which was that of the old- 
time farmer who has come to be hardly more than an indif- 
ferent onlooker, the process was absurd. To be sure it did 
away with the ordinary sprinkling of filth which otherwise 
would be deposited in the milk, but a lot of that could be 
strained out through cheesecloth and what remained didn’t 
matter. Nothing mattered to Hadley unless it was some- 
thing he could see, and even then a bug would have to be 
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big enough to bite through cowhide boots 
to attract his attention. After cleaning 
the cows the next thing Al did was to 
clean himself. He washed his hands thor- 
oughly and got into clean jumpers and 
overalls. Hewasthen ready to milk. The 
first few streams were always discarded, 
which again excited Hadley’s sarcasm 

“It’s too darned bad ye have ter keep 
any of the pison,”” he said. “I reckon 
the way it'll end with 
all these new-fangled 
notions is thet when 
ye’re done milking ye'll 
pour the whole busi 
ness down behind the 
barn.” 

The pail in ordinary 
use round town was a 
common ten-quart tin 
milk pail, bigger at the 
top than anywhere else. 
Looking back, it really 
seems as though we'd 
been a good deal more 
intent on catching dirt than miik The 
pail Dick used had a covered spout The 
top of the pail itself was covered with a 
layer of absorbent cotton placed between 
two layers of gauze. This made about as 
perfect a filter as can be devised. 

As fast as each cow was milked Dick 
took the pail and carried it at once out of 
the barn into the milk room. This was in 
a small building detached from the barn. 
It was only a temporary structure, but it 
was thoroughly screened and clean. Here 
the milk was poured into a covered cooler, which consisted 
merely of a coil of pipes containing cold water. The mill 
nheit 
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was thus cooled to about forty-five degrees Fahr 
After this it was at once put into bottles that had been 
sterilized by boiling and then chilled. A sterilized paper 
cap was then adjusted and over this a paper fastened round 
the neck of the bottle with an elastic. The bottles were 
then put into cases holding a dozen and surrounded with 
cracked ice. They were kept in ice until delivered. 

Now this was the way Dick began. I don’t doubt but 





that he neglected some of the ninety-seven provisions, but 
he certainly did obey the gist of them. His cows were 
clean, his stable was clean, his man was clean. His milk 
went direct into a clean pail, was cooled within five minutes 
after milking ard went into clean, cool bottles. That's all 
there was to it. It was too early for the boy as yet to con 

pute the added cost of this method, but it couldn’ \ 
been much. Roughly it involved only the remodeling of his 
barn, which I haven't mucl 
the better health of his cat 
productiveness. It meant extra labor in grooming the 


cattle, but, as in the first case, this probably meant their 





doubt was returned to him in 





, which in turn means increased 


better health. The chief added expense came in the cooling 
equipment, the bottling and the ice 
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the effort had ceased almost entirely, but of late there has 

een a growing sentiment in favor of renewing the attempt. 
The high price of Western grain has prompted farmers to 
this. 

But one thing is dead certain and open to no debate 
whatever, namely, that if a farmer doesn’t raise his own 
grain he must raise a crop of something that will give him 
ufficient return to allow him to purchase grain. He can't 
tare at idle land and bemoan the fact that corn 
has taken another jump. A farmer must purchase his 
grain out of his land either directly or indirectly. There’s 
no getting round this fact. 

Dick was prompted to make the experiment of raising 
feed corn as a matter of sentiment. His ancestors had 
sueceeded in doing it, and he wanted to try. He found 
difficulty at the outset in securing good seed. Most of the 
men in Brewster bought in the open market, and goodness 
knows where the seed came from. There wasn’t a man in 
town who raised his own or who knew anything about good 
seeds. On this point the agricultural experts are to a man 
in favor of having every farmer develop his own seed; but 
this can’t be done in one season and really is more or less 


sit round, 


of a specialized branch of farming. 

The boy worked like a dog that first summer. He was 
up at four every morning and did almost a full day’s work 
before going to town. He was back on the farm again by 
half-past five and busy until after dark. But he enjoyed 
it and Jane enjoyed it. Her housework wasn’t troubling 
her at all, and she was at Dick's heels whether in the field 
or in the barn. Both enjoyed it with all the clean, strong 
energy of their youth. They were on a brave adventure 
the brave adventure of life. If I had worried at first lest 
the boy with an easier road than I had might push along 
it with less spirit, | soon changed my mind. With less of a 

truggle for himself he was making more of a struggle for 
others. And for a full life there's no alternative. 

tefore the end of the summer he had forgotten that his 
dairy was to be only an experiment. The results of clean 
milk whick Barney reported were so tangible as to leave 
the boy no choice but to make a success of what he had 
undertaken. 

xI 

| ICK was keepinga record of the amount produced daily 

by each cow and making a weekly test of each cow for 
the per cent of fat in her product. Even at the end of three 
months the difference between them was marked, though 
all were receiving the same rations. Cow Number 3 pro- 
duced in the first three-months period two thousand one 
hundred and thirteen pounds of milk containing ninety- 
one and two-tenths pounds of butter fat. Cow Number 8, 
in the same physical condition, produced only sixteen 
hundred and twenty-one pounds of milk and seventy-two 
pounds of butter fat. That was the margin between the 
best and the poorest cow of the herd in the same condition. 
In fact this was the only real comparison Dick was able to 
make, but it showed up vividly that the chief factor in the 
creation of a profitable herd lay right here. 

Farm management may do something toward the reduc- 
tion of expense; shrewd feeding and careful buying, either 
from the land or the market, may do something more; 
skillful business methods of distribution may be another 
element but overtopping all of these is the 
efficient herd. Yet this is probably among small farmers 
the most neglected end of the business. Cows are kept with 
a producing capacity of iess 
than five thousand pounds of 
milk a year when thesame feed 
and care would keep a cow 
producing as high as ten 
thousand. In Denmark, as a 
matter of fact, these last figures 
represent the average cow. 

And these results are obtained 
by nothing but careful breed- 
ing along lines long recognized 
in the production of sporting 
Thescience of breed- 
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animals. 
ing to speed in horses has been 
practiced for the 
science of breeding to weight 
and power in horses is in com- 
mon practice. Dogs and 
cocks have long been bred for 
fighting qualities; cats for 
But there is many a 
farmer who, though willing to 
admit the wisdom of careful 
selection in such details, will 
match any cow he may happen 
to have to the breeder who 
happens to be most convenient. 

Dick secured the services of 
a pure-bred registered dairy 
bull. He used a good deal of 
thought in making his selec- 
tion, studying the animals’ 
ancestry and progeny, with 
their record as producers the 
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chief thing in mind. He felt, and rightly, that the success 
of his business was dependent upon the outcome. 

There is no possible room for debate on this question. 
It isn’t debated among small farmers, it is simply ignored. 
Ask one of them why he doesn’t use some judgment in this 
matter, and he'll wave it aside with a yawn or allow that 
it’s all right for the man with plenty of money but that he 
himself can’t afford such things. It’s the explanation half 
the time of why the other man happens to have a lot of 
money and why he himself feels that he can’t afford it. 
Even in Brewster, where in other branches of farming we 
had made a distinct advance, it took Dick to make the 
men see the practical value of his methods in dairying. 

Incidentally that word “ practical’’ has been a curse to 
many an old-time farmer. I ran up against it again and 
again when beginning work in Brewster. The departments 
of agriculture find it a Chinese wall round the small 
farmer. Let a man from outside the neighborhood suggest 
any improvement, and he'll be met by either the cynical 
smile or the lazy yawn of the “practical” farmer. 

And what the deuce is your so-called practical farmer? 
He’s the man who is doing things in the same old practical 
way his father did and the latter’s father before him. And 
even if he’s making a fine practical failure, he prides him- 
self on the fact he’s doing it in a practical way. Everything 
varying one jot from that way is moonshine. The more you 
hear one of these men boast of the fact that he’s prac- 
tical, the more you may depend upon the fact that this is 
the last thing in the world he really is. The most practical 
man in all Brewster was Hadley. And he is today. He'll 
die a practical man. In fact he practically did so forty 
years ago. 

Dick had some interesting experiences that first summer. 
One of the doctors from the board of health of the neigh- 
boring city secured a sample of Dick's milk from a cus- 
tomer and tested it each day for two weeks for fat, acidity 
and bacteria. The result was so striking that he doubted 
his own results and secured a second sample. At the end of 
two weeks the bacteriologist drank the remainder himself 
and declared it to be sweet as a nut. 

Barney took a bottle of his milk and kept it at a tem- 
perature of forty-five degrees for three weeks before he was 
able to detect the slightest trace of acidity. Now this was 
the result of nothing but purity. The bacteria count in the 
milk averaged less than two thousand. In ordinary milk 
it sometimes reaches five hundred thousand, while even 
the certified milk commissions permit as high as ten thou- 
sand and some commissions allow it to run even higher 
than that. 

One of Jane’s friends from town visited her and showed 
a good deal of dainty concern over the fact that Dick was 
raising milk. I don’t know what she expected, but from 
what Jane said I guess it wouldn't have surprised her 
any to find a cow tethered on the front lawn. Now, as 
a matter of fact, Jane is proud of the whole business and 
proud of the plant. Down deep in her heart I think she 
feels that Dick is doing more real good than her banker 
father. So when the friend let drop some remark about the 
disagreeable feature of living so near a herd of cows, Jane 
said: 

“T don’t wonder you feel that way. 
see the barn.” 

Then just for the fun oi the thing Jane made her friend 
close her eyes when near the barn and led her in. The girl 


But come out and 


“You Can Trust His Milk and His Price” 
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stood within three feet of the cows before she knew she was 
inside the structure, and then it was the sweet fragrance 
of hay that told her. 

That’s the way it should be. There’s no cleaner, sweeter 
animal on a farm than a well-cared-for cow. Not a tenth 
of the dogs and cats that are given the run of the house are 
as clean and wholesome or as safe to have round. Person- 
ally I'd rather live in Dick's barn with Dick’s cows than 
in a house with some servants I’ve seen. I’ll bet a dollar 
I'd live longer. 

We had a short season that year and Dick’s corn crop 
didn’t turn out very well. Before the season was half 
through he realized he had made a mistake. With the mar- 
ket which the Pioneer Products Company had developed 
it was evident he would have done better to have centered 
his efforts on garden produce which he could have turned 
into cash. The beans and squashes which he planted in his 
orchard brought him a larger return than his corn. 
apples, however, did well that year and were a cz 
so that on the whole the boy couldn't complain. The net 
result of the season was good, even though it might have 
been better. 

In the mean while the demand for Carleton milk increased 
daily until the boy could have sold twice as much as he 
was producing. Barney was insistent for Dick to double 
his herd, but the lad shook his head. 

“Not yet,” he said. “‘I’m learning something new every 
day, and before I increase this business I want to be sure 
of where I stand. 
end as you wantit to be, doctor, it must be built up slowly 

Dick was right. Another man might have got a little 
bit heady about it, but the boy was sure of himself. It 
takes a mighty good business man, in my opinion, to be 
able to keep a steady pull on the reins when a new enter- 
prise like a frisky colt tries to take the bit. Barney would 
have had a hundred cows by the end of that first summer. 
The boy proposed to increase his herd only as fast as the 
herd could increase itself, which was a considerably slower 
process but also a considerably surer one. And surenes 
was what Dick was aiming for. He was building this busi- 
ness with the same idea of permanency with which he had 
constructed his house. The idea back of that gave Ruth 
and me a tremendous amount of satisfaction, though it 
appealed tosomeof Dick’s friendsas decidedly old-fashioned. 

As I read this country’s history it seems to me as thoug! 
that one word “‘permanency”’ was until the last few years 
the note that inspired every American. As a 
started with a Constitution built for all time; we built our 
homes solidly and founded our businesses to be handed 
down from father to son. We married for keeps and built 
our railroads, not on speculation but as permanent thor 
oughfares for the nation. Maybe a change was inevitable; 
maybe it has been for the best; but somehow it pleased 
both Ruth and me to see the boy harking back to the good 
old solid way. 


h crop, 


If this thing is going to be as big in the 


nation we 


x1I 

F BARNEY was disappointed because Dick refused to 
increase his herd more rapidly, he found some consola- 
tion in the fact that the boy’s experiment was producing a 
decidedly beneficial effect upon the standard of milk pro- 
duction in the whole town. A man can’t do good work 
along any line without inspiring everybody round him. 
Sometimes the indirect results of his efforts count for more 
than the direct results. I saw with my own eyes that 
the simpler methods of house- 
keeping practiced by Ruthand 
Jane were spreading over the 
village. They themselves were 
intent only on keeping house 
for their own to the best of 
their ability, but as a matter 
of fact they helped keep house 

for the whole town. 

Really all that Dick was 
doing was to apply the same 
principles to the barn. He 
was keeping house there along 
the very same lines of sim- 
plicity and cleanliness. The 
thing that surprised me then 
and that continues to surprise 
me is that this should be con- 
sidered an amazing innova- 
tion. It’s a pretty harsh 
criticism of the methods into 
which we have unconsciously 
drifted when a return to ob- 
viously common-sense simple 
standards by any one should 
be looked upon in the light of 
a radical revolution. It’s a 
good deal as though a man who 
refrained from stealing should 
be hailed as a hero, and a 
man who habitually told the 
truth should be crowned with 
laurel. 

Continued on Page 38 
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HE portier was almost happy that 

morning. For one thing, he had won 

honorable mention at the Schubert 
Society the night before; for another, that 
night the Engel was to sing Mignon, and the 
portier had spent his Christmas tips for a ticket. 
All day long he had been poring over the score. 
“Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bliihen?”’ 
he sang with feeling while he polished the 
floors. He polished them with his feet, wearing 
felt boots for the purpose, and executing in the 
doing a sort of ungainly dance—a sprinkle of 
wax, right foot forward and back, left foot for- 
ward and back, both feet forward and back in a 
sort of double shuffle, more wax, more vigorous 
polishing, more singing, with longer pauses for 
breath. ‘“*Knowest thou the land where the 
lemon trees bloom?” he bellowed—sprinkle of 
wax, right foot, left foot, any foot at all. Now 
and then he took the score from his pocket and 
pored over it, humming the air, raising his eye- 
brows over the high notes, dropping his chin to 
It was a wonderful morning. 
a bit 


the low ones. 
Between greetings to neighbors he sang 
of talk, a bit of song. 

“ Kennst du das Land 
the old Rax wears a crown. It will snow soon. 
Kennst du Land wo die Ah, 
madam the milk frau, and are the cows frozen 
up today like the pump? No? Marvelous! 
Dost thou know that tonight is Mignon at the 
Opera, and that the Engel sings? 
das Land ~ 

At eleven came Rosa with her husband, the soldier 
from Salzburg with one lung. He was having a holi- 
day from his sentry duty at the hospital, and the one 
lung seemed to be a libel, for while the women had 
coffee together and a bit of mackerel he sang a very 
fair bass to the portier’s tenor. Together they pored 
over the score, and even on their way to the beerhall 
hummed together such bits as they recalled. 

On one point they differed. The score was old and 
soiled with much thumbing. At one point, destroyed 
long since, the sentry sang A sharp: the portier in- 
sisted on A natural. They argued together over three 
steins of beer; the waiter, referred to, decided for A 
flat. It was a serious matter to have one’s teeth set, 
as one may say, for a natural and then to be shocked 
with an unexpected half tone up or down! It 
destroyed the illusion; it disappointed; it hurt. 

The sentry stuck to the sharp—it was sung so at 
the Salzburg opera. The portier snapped his thumb 
at the Salzburg opera. Things were looking serious; 
they walked back to the lodge in silence. The sentry 
coughed. Possibly there was something after all in the 
one-lung rumor. 

It was then that the portier remembered Harmony. She 
would know; perhaps she had the score. 


Good morning, sir 


das Citronen 


Kennst du 


Harmony was having a bad morning. She had slept 
little until dawn, and Peter’s stealthy closing of the outer 
door had wakened her by its very caution. After that there 
had been no more sleep. She had sat up in bed with her 
chin in her hands and thought. 

In the pitiless dawn, with no Peter to restore her to 
cheerfulness, things looked black indeed. To what had she 
fallen, that first one man and then another must propose 
marriage to her tosave her. Tosave her from what? From 
what people thought, or—each from the other? Were men 
so evil that they never trusted each other? McLean had 
frankly distrusted Peter, had said so. Or could it be that 
there was something about her, something light and friv- 
olous? She had been frivolous. She always laughed at 
Peter’s foolishnesses. Perhaps that was it. That was it. 
They were afraid for her. She had thrown herself on Peter's 
hands—almost into his arms. She had made this situation. 

She must get away of course. If only she had some one 
to care for Jimmy until Peter returned! But there was no 
one. The portier’s wife was fond of Jimmy, but not skillful. 
And suppose he were to wake in the night and call for her 
and she would not come. She cried a little over this. 
After a time she pattered across the room in her bare feet 
and got from a bureau drawer the money she had left. 
There was not half enough to take her home. She could 
write; the little mother might get some for her, but at 
infinite cost, infinite humiliation. That would have to be a 
final, desperate resort. 

She felt a litthe more cheerful when she had had a cup of 
coffee. Jimmy wakened about that time, and she went 
through the details of his morning toilet with all the bright- 
bath blankets, warm bath, toe- 
final 


ness she could assume 
nails, finger-nails, fresh nightgown, fresh sheets, and 
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Very Silently She Closed the Door Behind Her 


touch of all—a real barber's part straight from crown to 
brow. After that ten minutes under extra comforters while 
the room aired. 





She hung over the boy that morning in an agony of 
tenderness—he was so little, so frail, and she must leave 
him. Only one thing sustained her. The boy loved her, 


When he had Peter he needed 
nothing else. In some curious process of his childish mind 
Peter and daddy mingled in inextricable confusion. More 
than once he had recalled events in the roving life he and 
his father had led. 

“You remember that, 

“Certainly I remember,”’ Peter would reply h 

“That evening on the steamer when I ate 
raisins.” 

“Of course. And were ill.” 

“Not ill—not that time. But you said I’d make a good 
pudding! You remember that, don’t you?” 

And Peter would recall it all. 

Peter would be left. That was the girl’s comfort. 

She made a beginning at gathering her things together 
that morning, 
scurried about 
trunk, or Peter would trace it. 
her belongings, a few at a time, to wherever she found a 
room. 
and he would never find her. 

At noon came the portier 
friends, and rang the door-bell. 
startled. McLean and Mrs. 
callers, and she did not wish to see either of them. 


her 


but it was Peter he idolized. 


don 


t you?” he would say. 


~artily 





S80 many 


boy dozed and the white mice 
She could not take her 


She would have to carry 


while the 


the little cage. 


Then when Peter came back she could slip away 


and the sentry, now no longer 
Harmony rather 
Boyer had been her only 
But 


hand 


was 


after a second ring she gathered her courage in 
and opened the door. 
She turned pale when she saw the sentry 

blue-gray tunic and high cap. She thought, that 
Jimmy had been traced and that now he would be taken 
away. If the sentry knew her, however, he kept his face 
impassive and merely touched his cap. The portier stated 
their errand. Harmony’s face cleared. She eve 


his belted 








I course 


smiled 


PRESTON 


porter extended to her the thumbed 


score Wit! 


as the 
its missing corner. What, after 


all, does it matter which was right 





whether it was A sharp or A natura What 
really matters is that Harmony, having settled 
the disput« and clinched the de« 
ning over the score for a page or two, turned to 
find the portier, ecstatic eyes upturned, hands 
folded on paunch, enjoying a delirium of 
pleasure, and the sentry nowhere ght 

He was discovered a moment iter in the 
doorwa) of Jimmy's room, where iciturn a 
ever, severe, martial, he stood at attention 
shoulders bac K, arms at his sides, thu pe i 
In this position he was making, mazit 
rapidity, a series of hideous g es for the 
benefit of the little boy in the bed: marvelou 
faces they were, in which nose, mouth and eye 
seemed interchangeable, where features played 
leapfrog with oneanother. When all was overt 





va r ” r rtoir } 
rh ie! i ul 
ye haps when his epertoire W ex ate 


nose to the center ol! 


the sentry re turned hi 


face, replaced eyes and mouth, and wiped the 
ensemble with a blue cotton handkerchief 
Then, still ir silence, he saluted and withdre 

leaving the youngster enraptured laring at 


the doorway 


; " 
ided the 


Harmony had dec 


location of herroom. In the higher part of the 
city, in the sixteenth district, there were mat 

unpretentious buildings. She had hunted board 
there and she knew. It was far from the Stadt 


town, a neighbor 


far from the fashionable part of 


hood of small shops, of frank indigence. There surely 
she could find a room, and perhaps i: e of tl 
small stores what she failed to secure in the large 
position. 

Rosa having taken her soldier away, Harmor 
secured the portier’s wife to sit with Jimmy and apent 


two hours that afternoon looking about for a 
She succeeded finally in 
wretchedly furnished bedroom, part of the suite of a 
The approach was forbidding 


finding one, a small and 


( heap dressmaker. 


One entered a cavelike, cobble-pay 


t 





enough 
under the building, filled with wagons, f 
quarrelsome and swearing teamsters. 


took off and led, twisting from one 





From the side a 


stone staircase 


to the upper floor 


landing cave to another, 

Here lived the dressmaker, amid the constant whir 
ring of sewing machines, the babel of 
Harmony not a home 


took the room atonce. She was asked for n« 


seeking but a hiding-piace 





In a sort of agony lest this haven fail her she paid fora 
week in advance. The wooden bed, the cracked mirror over 
the table, even the pigeons outside on the window il were 
hers for a week. 

The dressmaker was friendly, almost garrulou 

“TI will have it cleaned,” she explained. “I have been 
80 busy: the masquerade season is on. The / u n is 
American, is she not?” 

*Yes,.”’ 

“One knows the Americans. They are chic, not like the 
English. I have some American customers.’ 

Harmony started. The dressmaker was shrewd. Mar 
peo] hid in the sixteenth district. She hastened to 





reassure the girl. 
“They will not disturb you. An 


one, a dancer. I shall have the room cleaned (,000 
Frdulein.”’ 

So far, good. She had a refuge now, one spot that the 
venom of scandal could not poison, where sh« tu 
and work—work hard, although there could be » more 
lessons one spot where Peter would not have to protect 
her, where Peter, indeed, would never find her. TI thought 
which should have brought comfort, broug) yal 
misery Peace seemed dearly bought all at once habt 
wholesome hearty Peter, with hi roug! hair and jul 
voice, his bulging pockets and steady eye he as le 
ing Peter fore ver, exchanging his companionship r that < 
a row ol pigeons on a window sill He would find re tm 
ol course but who would know that he liked toa mace 
hard and plenty of butter, or to leave his bed t 
loose at the foot, Peter being very long i t | r 
rhe loy ng over brought a tear or tw A ve ‘ and 
tragic young heroine, this Harmor prone to g it f 
the last day or two with a damp little handkerchief 
in her sleeve 

She feit her way down the taircase and re i 
below Fate hangs | a ve lender thread ‘ 

If a wagon had not lumbered by as she reached th ‘ 
ste! o that e must W tand thus had time 
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veil, she would have been recognized at once by the little 
Georgiev, waiting to ascend. But the wagon was there, 
Harmony lowered her veil, the little Georgiev, passing a 
veiled young woman in the gloom, went up the staircase 
with even pulses and calm and judicial bearing, up to the 
tiny room a floor or two below Harmony’s, where he wrote 
reports the minister of war and mixed them with 
to Harmony. 
Harmony went back to the Siebensternstrasse, having 
accomplished what she had set out to do and being very 
vretched in consequence. Because she was leaving the boy 
o soon she strove to atone for her coming defection by mak- 
gitagalaevening. The child was very happy. Shetucked 
him up in the salon, lighted ali the candles, served him the 
daintiest of suppers there. She brought in the mice and 
tied tiny bows on their necks; she played checkers with 
him while the supper dishes waited, and went down to 
three hilarious games; and last of all she played 
to him, joyous music at first, then slower, drowsier airs, 
ntil his heavy head dropped on his shoulder and she 
gathered him up in tender arms and carried him to bed. 
It was dawn when Marie arrived. Harmony 
when the bell rang. Her 
first thought was that Peter had come back 
but Peter carried a key. 


to 


mnets 


cdeleat u 


1 ~~ 
was seeping soundiy 


The bell rang again, 
he slipped on the old kimono and went to 
the door. 
“Is it Peter?” she called, hand on knob. 
“] come from Peter. I have a letter,” in 
German. 
“Who is it?” 
“You not 
Please let 


and 


do know me—Marie Jedlicka. 


me come in.” 

Bewildered, Harmony opened the door, and 
like a gray ghost Marie slipped by her and into 
the hall. 

There was a gaslight burning very low; 
Harmony turned it up and faced her visitor. 
the girl Doctor 
Stewart had been with in the coffee house. 

“Something has happened to Peter!” 

“No. He is well. He sent this to the Frdulein 
Wells.” 

‘I am the Fridulein Wells.” 

Marie held the letter and staggered. 
Harmony put her in a chair; she was bewildered, 
almost frightened. ‘Crisis of some sort was writ- 
ten on Marie's face. Harmony felt very young, 
The other girl refused coffee, 
would not even go into the salon until Peter's 
letter had been read. She was a fugitive, a 
criminal; the Austrian law is severe to those 
that harbor criminals. Let Harmony read: 


She recognized her at once 


out 


very incapable. 


Dear Harry: Will you forgive me for this and 
spread the wings of your splendid charity over 
this poor child? Perhaps I am doing wrong in 
sending her to you, but just now it is all I can 
think of. If she wants to talk let her talk. It 
will probably help her. Also feed her, will 
you? And if she cannot sleep, give her one of the blue 
powders I fixed for Jimmy. I'll be back late today if I can 
make it. PETER. 
Marie sat droop- 
Her eyes were sunken in her head. She 
had recognized her at once, but any surprise she may have 
felt at finding Harmony in Peter's apartment was sunk ina 
general apathy, a compound of nervous reaction and fatigue. 
During the long hours in the express she had worn herself 
out with fright and remorse: there was nothing left now 
but exhaustion. 


Harmony glanced up from the letter. 
ing in her chair. 


Harmony was bewildered, but obedient. She went back 
to the cold kitchen and lighted a fire. She made Marie as 

mmfortable he could in the salon, and then went into 
her room to dress. There she read the letter again, and 
wondered if Peter had gone through life like this, picking 
up waifs andstrays and shouldering their burdens for them. 


Ly idedly , life 


us 


with Peter was full of surprises. 

as she hurried into her clothes, the 
America and the spelling matches. 
Decidedly, also, Peter was an occupation, a state of mind, 
No musician, hoping for a career of her own, 
could possibly marry Peter. 

That was a curious morning in the old lodge of Maria 
Theresa, while Stewart in the Pension Waldheim struggled 
while Peter sat beside him and 
igured on an old envelope the problem of dividing among 
our enough money to support one, while McLean ate his 
heart out in wretchedness in his hotel. 

Marie told her story over the early breakfast, sitting with 
her thin elbows on the table, her pointed chin in her palms. 

“‘And now I am sorry,” she finished. ‘It has done no 
good. If it had only killed her—but she was not much 
hurt. I saw her rise and bend over him.” 

Harmony was silent. She had no stock of aphorisms for 
the situation, no worldly knowledge, only pity. 

‘Did Peter say he would recover?” 

“Yes. They will both recover and go to America. 
he will marry her.” 


She rer embered, 


club back in 


hoys’ 
a career. 
; 


yack to consciousness, 


I 
f 


And 
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Perhaps Harmony would have been less comfortable, 
Marie less frank, had Marie realized that this establishment 
of Peter’s was not on the same basis as Stewart’s had been, 
or had Harmony divined her thought. 

The presence of the boy was discovered by his waking. 
Marie was taken in and presented. She looked stupefied. 
Certainly the Americans were a marvelous people—to have 
taken into their house and their hearts this strange child— 
if he were strange. Marie's suspicious little slum mind was 
not certain. 

In the safety and comfort of the little apartment the 
Viennese expanded, cheered. She devoted herself to the 
boy, telling him strange folk tales, singing snatches of 
songs for him. The youngster took a liking to her at once. 
It seemed to Harmony, going about her morning routine, 
that Marie was her solution and Peter’s. 

During the afternoon she took a package to the branch 
post-office and mailed it by parcel post to the Wollbad- 
gasse. On the way she met Mrs. Boyer face to face. That 
lady looked severely ahead, and Harmony passed her with 
her chin well up and the eyes of a wounded animal. 


“Under the Circumstances I Coutd Hardty Have Taken Her In" 


McLean sent a great box of flowers that day. She put 
them, for lack of a vase, in a pitcher beside Jimmy’s bed. 

At dusk a telegram came to say that Stewart was better 
and that Peter was on his way down to Vienna. He would 
arrive at eight. Time was very short now—seconds flashed 
by, minutes galloped. Harmony stewed a chicken for 
supper, and creamed the breast for Jimmy. She fixed the 
table, flowers in the center, the best cloth, Peter’s favorite 
cheese. Six o'clock, six-thirty, seven; Marie was telling 
Jimmy a fairy tale and making the fairies out of rosebuds. 
The study lamp was lighted, the stove glowing, Peter's 
slippers were out, his old smoking coat, his pipe. 

A quarter past seven. Peter woule be near Vienna now 
and hungry. If he could only eat his supper before he 
learned—but that was impossible. He would come in, as 
he always did, and slam the outer door, and open it again 
to close it gently, as he always did, and then he would look 
for her, going from room to room until he found her—only 
tonight he would not find her. 

She did not say good-by to Jimmy. She stood in the 
doorway and said a little prayer for him. Marie had made 
the flower fairies on needles, and they stood about his 
head on the pillow—pink and yellow and white elves with 
fluffy skirts. Then, very silently, she put on her hat and 
jacket and closed the outer door behind her. In the court- 
yard she turned and looked up. The great chandelier in 
the salon was not lighted, but from the casement windows 
shone out the comfortable glow of Peter’s lamp. 


xXxIT 


ETER had had many things to think over during the 

ride down the mountains. He had the third-class com- 
partment to himself, and sat in a corner, soft hat over his 
eyes. Life had never been particularly simple to Peter 
his own life, yes; a matter of three meals a day—he had 
had fewer—a roof, clothing. But other lives had always 
touched him closely, and at the contact points Peter 
glowed, fused, amalgamated. Thus he had been many 
people—good, indifferent, bad, but all needy. Thus, also, 
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Peter had committed vicarious crimes, suffered vicarious 
illnesses, starved, died, loved—vicariously. 

And now, after years of living for others, Peter was 
living at last for himself—and suffering. 

Not that he understood exactly what ailed him. He 
thought he was tired, which was true enough, having had 
little sleep for two or three nights. Also he explained to 
himself that he was smoking too much, and resolutely 
lighted another cigarette. 

Two things had revealed Peter’s condition to himself: 
McLean had said: “You are crazy in love with her.” 
McLean’s statement, lacking subtlety, had had a certain 
quality of directness. Even then Peter, utterly miserable, 
had refused to capitulate, when to capitulate would have 
meant the surrender of the house in the Siebensternstrasse. 
And the absence from Harmony had shown him just where 
he stood. 

He was in love, crazy in love. Every fiber of his long 
body glowed with it, ached with it. And every atom of his 
reason told him what mad folly it was, this love. Even if 
Harmony cared—and at the mere thought his heart 

pounded— what madness for her, what idiocy 
for him! To ask her to accept the half of 
nothing, to give up a career to share his struggle 
for one, to ask her to bury her splendid talent 
and her beauty under a bushel that he might 
wave aloft his feeble light! 

And there was no way out, no royal road to 
fortune by the route he had chosen; nothing 
but grinding work, with a result problematical 
and years ahead. There were even no legacies 
to expect, he thought whimsically. Peter had 
known a chap once, struggling along in gynecol- 
ogy, who had had a fortune left him by a G. P., 
which being interpreted is Grateful Patient. 
Peter’s patients had a way of living, and when 
they did drop out, as happened now and then, 
had also a way of leaving Peter an unpaid bill in 
token of appreciation; Peter had even occasion- 
ally helped to bury them, by way, he defended 
himself, of covering up his mistakes. 

Peter, sitting back in his corner, allowed the 
wonderful scenery to slip by unnoticed. He put 
Harmony the Desirable out of his mind, and 
took to calculating on a scrap of paper what 
could be done for Harmony the Musician. He 
could hold out for three months, he calculated, 
and still have enough to send Harmony home 
and to get home himself on a slow boat. The 
Canadian lines were cheap. If Jimmy lived 
perhaps he could take him along; if not 

He would have to put six months’ work in the 
next three. That was not sohard. He had got 
along before with less sleep, and thrived on it. 
Also there must be no more idle evenings, with 
Jimmy in the salon propped in a chair and 
Harmony playing, the room dark save for the 
glow from the stove and for the one candle at 
Harmony’s elbow. 

All roads lead to Rome. Peter’s thoughts, having trav- 
eled in a circle, were back again to Harmony the Desirable 
Harmony playing in the firelight, Harmony flushed over 
the brick stove, Harmony paring potatoes that night in 
the kitchen when he —— Harmony! Harmony! 

Stewart knew all about the accident and its cause. Peter 
had surmised as much when the injured man failed to ask 
for Marie. 

He tested him finally by bringing Marie’s name into the 
conversation. Stewart ignored it, accepted her absence, 
refused to be drawn. 

That was at first. During the day, however, as he gained 
strength he grew and uneasy. As the time 
approached for Peter to leave he was clearly struggling 
with himself. The landlady had agreed to care for him and 
was bustling about the room. 
he turned to Peter. 

“I suppose Marie hasn't been round?” 

“She came back last night.” 

“Did she tell you? 

“Yes, poor child.” 

“She’s a devil!’’ Stewart said, and lay silent. Then: 
“T saw her shoot that thing out in front of us, but there 
was no time Where is she now?” 

“Marie? I sent her to Vienna.” 

Stewart fell back, relieved. not even curious. 

“Thank heavens for that!” he said. “I don’t want to 
see her again. I'd do something I'd be sorry for. The 
kindest thing to say for her is that she was not sane.” 

“No,” said Peter gravely, “she was hardly sane.”’ 

Stewart caught his steady gaze and glanced away. For 
him Marie’s little tragedy had been written and erased. 
He would forget it magnanimously. He had divided what 
he had with her, and she had repaid him by attempting his 
life. And not only his life, but Anita’s. Peter followed his 
line of reasoning easily. 

“It’s quite a frequent complication, Stewart,” he said, 
“but every man to whom it happens regards himself more 


restless 


During one of her absences 


















or less as a victim. She fell in love with you, that’s all. 
Her conduct is contrary to the ethics of the game, but she’s 
been playing poor cards all along.” 

“Where is she?” 

“That doesn’t matter, does it?” 

Stewart had lain back and closed his eyes. No, it didn't 
matter. A sense of great relief overwhelmed him. Marie 
was gone, frightened into hiding. It was as if a band that 
had been about him was suddenly loosed: he breathed deep, 
he threw out his arms and laughed from sheer reaction. 

During that afternoon ride, while the train clump- 
clumped down the mountains, Peter thought of all this. 
Some of Marie’s things were in his bag; her rosary lay in 
his breast pocket, along with the pin he had sent her at 
Christmas. Peter happened on it, still in its box, which 
looked as if it had been cried over. He had brought it with 
him. He admired it very much, and it had cost money he 
could ill afford to spend. 

It was lave when the train drew into the station. Peter, 
encumbered with Marie’s luggage and his own, lowered 
his window and added his voice to the chorus of plaintive 
calls: “Portier! Portier!” they shouted. “ Portier!” 
bawled Peter. 

He was obliged to resort to the extravagance of a tax 
cab. Possibly a fiacre would have done as well, but it cost 
almost as much and was slower. Moments counted now: 
a second was an hour, an hour a decade. For he was on his 
way to Harmony. Extravagance became recklessness. 
As soon die for a sheep as aiamb! He stopped the taxicab 
and bought a bunch of violets, stopped again and bought 
lilies of the valley to combine with the violets, went out 
of his way to the American grocery and bought a jar of 
preserved fruit. 

By that time he was laden. The jar of preserves hung 
in one shabby pocket, Marie’s rosary dangled from ancther; 
the violets were buttoned under his overcoat against the 
cold. 

At the very last he held the taxi an extra moment and 
darted into the delicatessen shop across the Siebenstern- 
strasse. From there, standing inside the doorway, he could 
see the lights in the salon across the way, the glow of his 
lamp, the flicker that was the fire. Peter whistled, stamped 
his cold feet, quite neglected—in spite of repeated warnings 
from Harmony— to watch the Herr Schenkenkaufer weigh 
the cheese, accepted without a glance a ten-kronen piece 
with a hole in it. 

“* And how is the child today?” asked the Herr Schenken- 
kaufer, covering the defective gold piece with conversation. 

“TI do not know; I have been away,” said Peter. He 
almost sang it. 

‘All is well or I would have heard. Wilhelm the portier 
was but just now here.” 

“* All well, of course,”’ sang Peter, eyes on the comfortable 
glow of his lamp, the flicker that was the fire. “Auf 
wiedersehen, Herr Schenkenkaufer.”’ 
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“Auf wiedersehen, Herr Doktor. 

Violets, lilies of the valley, cheese, 
rosary, luggage-—-thus Peter climbed 
the stairs. The portier wished to assist 
him, but Peter declined. The portier 
was noisy. There was to be a moment 
when Peter, having admitted himseli 
with extreme caution, would present 
himself without so much as a creak to 
betray him, would stand in a doorway 
until some one, Harmony perhaps 
ah, Peter!—would turn and see him. 
She had a way of putting one slender 
hand over her heart when she was 
startled. 

Peter put down the jar of preserved 
peaches outside. It was to be a second 
surprise. Also he put down the flowers; 
they were to be brought in last of all. 
One surprise after another is a cumu- 
lative happiness. Peter did not wish 
to swallow all his cake in one bite. 

For once he did not slam the outer 
door, although he very nearly did, and 
only caught it at the cost of a bruised 
finger. Inside he listened. There was 


no clatter of dishes, no scurrying back 
and forth from table to stoy in the 
final excitement of dishing up. There 
was, however, a highly agreeable odor 
of stewing chicken, a crisp smell of 
baking biscuit. 

In the darkened hall Peter had to pause to steady him- 
self. For he had a sudden mad impulse to shout Har- 
mony’s name, to hold out his arms, to call her to him there 
in the warm darkness, 
her to him, to tell his love in one long embrace, his arms 
about her, his rot 
he grew somewhat dizzy and had to pull himself together. 

The silence rather surprised him, until he recalled that 
Harmony was probably sewing in the salon, as she did 





and when she had come, to catch 








igh cheek against hersoftone. No wonder 


sometimes when dinner was ready to serve. The boy was 
asleep, nodoubt. Hestole along on tiptoe, hardly breathing, 
to the first doorway, which was Jimmy’s. 

Jimmy was asleep. Round him were the pink and yel 
low and white flower fairies with violet heads. Peter saw 
them and smiled. Then, his eyes growing accustomed to 
the light, he saw Marie, face down on the floor, her head on 
herarms. Still asshe was, Peter knew she was not sle« ping, 
only fighting her battle over again and losing. 

Some of the joyousness of his return fled from Peter, 

} 


never to come back. The two silent figures were too close 


to tragedy. Peter, with a long breath, stole past the door 
No Harmony there, but the great 
room was warm and cheery. The table was drawn near the 
stove and laid for Abendessen. The 
white porcelain coffee pot had boiled 
and extinguished itself, according to its 


and on to the salon. 


method, and now gently steamed. 

On to the kitchen. Much odor of food 
here, two candles lighted but burning 
low, a small platter with money on it, 
quite a little money—almost all he had 
left Harmony when he went away. 


Peter was dazed at first. Even when 
Marie, hastily summoned, had discov- 
ered that Harmony’s clothing was gone, 
when a search of the rooms revealed the 
absence of her violin and her music, 
when at last the fact stared them, incon- 
testable, in the face, Peter refused to 
accept it. He sat for a half hour or even 
more by the fire in the salon, obstinately 
retusing to believe she was gone, keep- 
ing the supper warm against her return. 
He did not think or reason; he sat and 
waited, saying nothing, hardly moving, 
save when a gust of wind slammed the 
garden gate. Then he was all alive, sat 
erect, ears straining for her hand on the 
knob of the outer door. 

The numbness of the shock passed at 
last, to be succeeded Vv alarm. | during 
all the time that followed, that con 
dition persisted, fright, almost terror. 
Harmony alone in the city, helpless, 
dependent, poverty -stricken. Harmony 
seeking employment under conditions 
Peter knew too well. But with his alarm 
came rage. 

Marie had never seen Peter angry. 
She shrank from this gaunt and gray- 
faced man who raved up and down the 
salon, questioning the frightened portier, 
swearing fierce oaths, bringing accu 
sation after accusation against some 
unnamed woman to whom he applied 












She Went Down to Defeat in Three Hilarious Games 


epithets that Marie’s English luckily did not comprehe 
Not a particularly heroic figure was Peter that night 
a frantic, disheveled individual, before whom the portier 


cowere 





i, who struggled back to sanity through a berserk 











haze and was liable to swift relapses into fury again. 

l'o this succeeded at last the mental condition t Wits 
to be Peter’s for many d 3, hopelessne sand alarm and 
grim determination to keep on searching. 

There were no clews. The portier made inquiries of ail 


Harmony had not 
taken a cab. The delicatessen seller had seen her go out 
that afternoon with a bundle and return without it She 


had been gone only an hour or so. That gave Peter a ray 


the cabstands in the neighborhood 


of hope that she might have found a haven in the neighbor 
hood until he recalled the parcel post. 

One possibility he clung to: Mrs. Boyer had made the 
mischief, but she had also offered the girl a home. She might 
be at the Boyers’. 
his overcoat, went to the Boyers’. Time was valuable, and 


Peter, flinging on a hat and without 


he had wasted an hour, two hours, in useless rage. So he 

took a taxicab, and being by this time utterly) reckies 

of cost let it stand while he interviewed the Boyers. 
Boyer | mself partially undressed opened the door to 

his ring. Peter was past explanation or ceremonial. 

“Is Harmony here?” he demanded, 

“Harmony? 


“Harmony Wells. She's disappeared, mi g 
“Come in,” said Boyer, alive to the strain in Peter 
voice. “I don’t know, I haven't heard anything. I'll ask 


Mrs. Boyer.” 

During the interval it took for a whispered colioquy in 
the bedroom, and for Mrs Boye r to don her flannel wr ij 
per, Peter suffered the tortures of the damned. Whatever 








Mrs. Boyer had meant to say by way of protest at the 
intrusion on the sacred privacy ol eleven o'clock and bed 
time died in her throat Her plump and terraced chin 
shook with agitation, perhaps with guilt. Peter, however, 
had got himself in hand. He told a quiet ry; Boyer 
listened; Mrs. Boyer, clutching her wrapper about h 
unstayed figure, listened. 

“I thought,” finished Peter, “that since 3 had offered 
her a refuge—from m« he might have me here 

‘I offered her a refuge— before I had been to the P 
Schwarz 

“Ah!” said Peter slow “ And what about the / 
Schwarz 

“Need you ask? I learned that you were a t ou 
there. I am obliged to say, Dr. Byrne, that der the 
circumstances had the girl come here | could hardl 
Frank, I will speak! —1 vuld hardly have take her in.” 

Peter went white and ducked as from a pl il blow, 
stumbling out into the hall agai: There he thought of 
something to say repl repudiati tI ! ter o! 
it, started down the stair er followed | } } 
At the street door, however, he put his | lon Peter 
shoulder You know, old man, I don’t be tl 
These womet , 

“Tknow tid Petersimply. Thank uu. Go ight 

XXII 
} ARMONY’S only thought had been flight, from Peter 
from McLean, from Mrs. Boyer he had devoted 

all her energies to losing herself, to cutting the thre } 
that bound her to the life in the Siebenster inne 


She had drawn all her money, as Peter discovered later. 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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The Leopard's Spots 


4 YR more than a year the German Government has been 
moving, with that unvarying persistence that generally 
characterizes it, to make the trade in petroleum a state 
and its movements have borne heavily on 
investments and business interests in the 


monopoly ; 
American 
Fatherland. 
The difficulties of our Government in seeking to protect 
those interests have been extreme, because the interests 
either belonged to the Standard Oil Company or were in 
close alliance with it. As for any objection we might raise 
to the bodily ousting of the Oil Trust from Germany, the 
Kaiser's ministers had only to quote at random from a 
whole library of governmental denunciations of the trust 
at home and ask why Germany should tolerate a concern 
the United States Government repeatedly declared to be 
intolerable 
etorted that the Oil Trust had been dissolved and 
absolved by a Supreme Court decree, Germany could point 
to many Congressional assertions that the dissolution was 
ineffectual. Recently, before receiving the bid of an Amer- 
ican concern for the supply of a large amount of oil, the 
German Government required a statement, backed by 
proof, that the concern had no relations with the Standard 
Oil Company. That was discrimination; but in view of all 
we have officially said about the Oil Trust it hardly lies in 
our mouths to object to it. 


If we 


At this writing it appears that a considerable amount of 
(American property will be practically confiscated; but it is 
property of or in alliance with the Oil Trust, and anything 
we can say in its defense must sound odd in view of all we 
have said against it. If a foreign government wished to 
discriminate against the Steel Trust or any one of twenty 
or more great American concerns having extensive inter- 
ests abroad, it could find no better justification than in our 
own official language regarding those concerns. We can 
hardly expect to paint our trusts black on the domestic 
ide and white on the foreign side. 


The Serious Mind 


TORODY in recent years has said anything extensively 
the modern theater without remarking 

to America being always implied—that Germany 
ves the theater seriously. Any week's announcements of 
theatrical performances in any large German town will 
prove the In any week anywhere there will hardly 
be less than two or three performances of Shakspere and 


about 


reproof 


rey 
| 
an 


fact, 


one or two of Ibsen, with some other foreign classics and 
the regular representation of the serious national drama. 

We do not recall that any one has yet attempted to 
lefend this country from the stigma that a comparison of 
theater programs suggests; but we venture to point out 
that the Germans take pretty nearly everything seriously. 
Nothing more serious than German architecture has ever 
been conceived by the human brain. They take Kant and 
Hegel seriously. 

As a profound and conclusive test of the difference in 
ational temperaments, we may add that they even take 
government Probably there is no other 


heir seriously. 


nation in the Western World which goes to that length of 
serious-mindedness. Certainly we should give Germany 
all proper credit for taking the theater seriously and take 
all proper shame on the United States for the contrary 
attitude; but the fact is, neither nation can help it. 


Blaming Westminster 


EVERAL years ago a distinguished and conservative 

Englishman pointed with indignation to the fact that 
radical policies at Westminster were ruining British trade. 
He was able to show that business was in a relatively bad 
way; that British capital was going extensively into for- 
eign investments, while few new enterprises were started at 
home. 

Since that weighty utterance the same radical ministry 
has been continuously in power, and it has taken one pro- 
gressive step after another; yet, while all this went on at 
Westminster, British exports rose year after year—from 
three hundred and seventy-seven million pounds to five 
hundred and twenty-five millions. Thegreatest trade boom 
in recent English history occurred, and labor was so fully 
employed that unions with a membership of nearly one 
million reported only a little over two per cent of unem- 
ployed at the end of 1913 as against nearly eight per cent 
five years before. In the latter part of 1913 there was some 
reaction in business, and. conservative gentlemen again 
pointed to Westminster as the cause of it. 

It may be added that in Germany— whose actual, effec- 
tive government consists of an emperor and a nobility of the 
most conservative turn—business broadly follows exactly 
the same lines as in England and the United States. 


Bricks Without Straw 


ERE are some figures from a survey of country schools 

in a large Middle Western region: In all the schools 
linear measure is taught, yet in only one-fifth of them are 
tapelines found; they all teach avoirdupois weight, yet less 
than a tenth of them have scales; they teach liquid meas- 
ure, but only a fifth have any measures. 

In a third of the schools geography is taught without 
maps, and in more than two-fifths without globes. All of 
them seek to teach children things about this fruitful and 
wonderful earth, yet more than two-thirds of the teachers 
never step outdoors to vitalize a point by the fields, flowers, 
woods, rocks and streams near at hand. 

That is the blessed old educational recipe: Get every- 
thing out of a book; reduce it so far as possible to a parrotlike 
exercise of memory; make it all as dry and repulsive and 
remote from actual life as possible. 


Hit-or: Miss Finance 


N THE departments at Washington there must be a 

hundred or more bureaus or divisions charged with a 
particular branch of work that requires expenditure of pub- 
lic money. Naturally each bureau or division thinks its 
own work especially important and can readily see how to 
improve it if sufficient money is appropriated. 

On the other hand, there are at least a dozen committees 
in Senate and House that pass on bills carrying large appro- 
priations; and there are two big committees, entirely dis- 
tinct from each other and from all spending committees, 
which formulate revenue measures. But there is nobody 
at any point to strike a general balance sheet--to compute 
outgo side by side with income and lay down a compre- 
hensive, authoritative fiscal program for the Government. 

The nearest approach to it is the Public Expenditures 
Committee which the Senate created a few years ago, 
consisting of the chairmen of the seven big committees 
that handle the revenue and appropriations in the Senate, 
together with several other members. In this committee 
income and outgo met in the persons of the chairmen of the 
revenue-raising and revenue-spending committees; so it 
was a step in the right direction. Yet it was inconclusive, 
as the House, in which theoretically all revenue measures 
must originate, had nothing to do with it. 

Why should there not be a joint budget committee? 
That there should be somebody to draw up an authoritative 
fiscal program and accept responsibility for it is clear. 


The Itching Palm of Mars 


O DOUBT there was some graft in connection with 

Japanese naval contracts. Mars ever has an itching 
palm. The loot in army contracts during our Civil War 
pained Lincoln, but he saw no way to stop it without 
stopping the war. Honorariums generously bestowed on 
German officers by great armament manufacturers are of 
recent memory. 

In the light of history a military World Power ought to 
accept these things with martial dignity; but the heavily 
taxed people of Japan—the income tax rising to twenty- 
two per cent!—have not quite got their military stride. 
The graft disclosures immediately resulted in great indig- 
nation meetings in the larger towns. In the House of 
Representatives a member demanded to know why a 
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Japanese ship should cost six hundred thousand pounds 
more than an English ship of the same dimensions built 
in the same shipyard. 

On being interrupted by a government supporter, he 
retorted that the supporter was interested in an armament 
concern, hence should not speak on the subject. Where- 
upon, Says a correspondent, the supporter resorted to 
bodily violence and the session broke up in great disorder. 
The Parliament building one day was surrounded by a 
crowd of forty thousand people. On another day, after a 
tumultuous public meeting, a devoted band styling them- 
selves “the infuriated tigers’’ set out to put things right, 
and actually smashed a ministerial automobile. 

All this misbehavior rather scandalizes Japan’s great 
Western ally. Asa British peper observes, in commenting 
on these unseemly Japanese doings: “‘ Our canteen scandals 
have not led to the assembly of a single popu!ar gathering.” 

The canteen scandals referred to consisted of disclosures 
of graft in connection with army supplies. In this unwar 
like country such disclosures would have produced almost 
as great a sensation asin Japan; but in England they wer 
taken very sedately—as befits a really experienced martial 
nation. War and graft go hand in hand. 


Cheaper Money for Farmers 


ANADIAN railroads, cities and other big concerns have 

borrowed in England and the United States during the 
last half dozen years probably more than a billion and a 
half dollars at about five per cent interest. With this 
money great permanent improvements have been mack 
and incidentally a great number of farms opened for settle- 
ment and cultivation. 

The farmers, however, complain that they have been 
unable to borrow money except on rather burdensome 
terms. In the new Northwest the rate of interest on farm 
loans has nominally ranged from eight per cent upward 
but it seems that the agricultural borrower has usually 
paid, including expenses, about ten per cent 
twice what the big corporate borrowers paid. 

Farmers, we hear, have willingly paid this high rate, 
giving the good security of their land at half its market 
value; but, even so, they have found it difficult 
money, applications for loans outrunning the 
of funds. 

Now this is simply the difference between good orga! 
zation and no organization. Certainly, under proper cot 
ditions, a loan on the land itself is as good security as a 
loan on the railroad, the prosperity of which mostly depends 
on the land; but the big borrowers were organized, while 
the small borrowers were not. 

Hence a very interesting project by the Saskatchewan 
Provincial Government to organize coiperative farm- 
mortgage associations. The idea is, in brief, for the farmer 
members of each association mutually to guarantee on 
another's loans, while the association itself raises capital 


or at least 


to get 
supply 


for farm loans by issuing bonds guaranteed by the province. 
An investor, in buying a bond, would not look to a par 
ticular mortgage on a particular farm, but to the whok 
resources and credit of the association, backed by the Pro- 
vincial Government's indorsement. Such bonds, no doubt, 
would be as readily marketable as a railroad bond. 

There is no question that farmers can borrow as readily 
and cheaply as railroads do by organizing and offering 
equally attractive securities. 


Urban Elbow:Room 


N AIMLESS journalistic controversy as to the com- 
parative sizes of New York and London reminds us 
that the real need of every great city is not to grow larger 
but to grow smaller. It would be much better if the area 
of Greater New York or of the metropolitan district of 
London contained fewer people by a third or a half. 

Probably that condition will happen as means of transit 
and communication steadily increase; already, in fact, the 
growth of great cities shows a strong centrifugal as well as 
a centripetal movement. The city itself increases, but the 
people disperse over a wider space. The Borough of Man- 
hattan and some London districts tend to lose population 
rather than to gzin. 

Massing a great number of people in a small area benefits 
a few landlords and possibly some department stores, but 
injures everybody else. The modern big city is mostly only 
a landlord’s gold mine. Why other people should brag 
about it is a mystery. 

We should like to see New York spread over Westchester 
County, Southwestern Connecticut and the Jersey shore 
with the mammoth ant-hills along Central Park West and 
Riverside Drive converted into dormitories for farmers 
who would be flocking into town for overnight to hear the 
opera and see the pictures. 

It is spreading somewhat, and more spreading is only a 
question of transportation. When a man can get to Broad- 
way and Twenty-third Street from Stamford or Ossining 
in the time it now takes to go from Morningside Heights to 
the City Hall, the metropolis, we hope, will be less populous 
than it is today—and infinitely better. 
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VERY well-regu- 
lated Administra- 
tion has a Nemesis 
on its list of retainers. 
Some Administrations 
have several, notably 
the one before the pres- 
ent one—-Mr. Taft's 
which was a veritable 
retribution trust, 
with an introrse 
manner of delivering 
its goods that was 
somewhat uncom- 
fortable to those within, 
to say the least of it. 

If I have my mythol 
ogy on straight—and a 
glance into the esteemed 
Mr. Bulfinch's mirror 
assures me I have—the 
original Nemesis was a 
lady ; but since the days 
when she operated, her 
sex has been disregarded 
when her name is needed 
for descriptive purposes, 
and we are as prone to 
refer to a male person 
as a Nemesis as we are 
prone to refer to a female person as such, albeit the sex of 
the first of the name was perhaps rightly denominated 
judging, that is, from the things that have happened since 
those days wherein the female element of requital has been 
dominant. 

Thus it is not out of place to observe that Charles C. 
McChord is the official Nemesis of this Administration, for 
a glance at the pictorial embellishment of these lines will 
convince the most superficial glancer that Mr. McChord is 
of the male persuasion, and a perusal of what shall be here 
with set forth will show that he is fully entitled to his desig- 
nation. Though it may be true that, 
so far, Mr. McChord has confined his 
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He is Not Jo Fierce as He Looks 
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YS WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great 
and the Near Great wrercupon, not recognizing MeChor 


had been lax in our 


nemesizing. So 





when a good chance to use a regul 
and earnest Nemesis came along, it is small wonder tl 
McChord was selected. 

Of all the folks in public life McChord, I should say, 
looks more like a regular Nemesis than any other. His 
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specialty for many years has been trailing railroad persons 
to their lairs; and no sooner had he been given national 





scope than he selected a field well suited for the operations 
of a first-class, trained and expert Nemesis, and began to 
nemese. 

It is probably true that, at the moment of the advent of 
this abrupt and abbreviated Kentuckian into the arena of 
railroad investigation, there existed nowhere in the world a 
railroad wherein the probing possibilities were greater than 
in the case of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
There, it seemed, was a great highway of commerce that 
exuded opportunities at every fishplate. And the railroad 
itself called specific attention to this condition by having 
at Bridgeport one day a wreck that made the entire natio 
gasp on account of the sheer horror of it. 


The Torquemada of the New Haven 


OMMISSIONER McCHORD investigated that wreck. 
What he said about it he said in plain—even blunt 
American language, using no figures of speech or flowers 
of rhetoric. It was a most annoying report, viewed by 
the lights of the men who were operating the road, and 
wounded their sensibilities. Also, it jarred their complacer 
cies and jolted their arrogance. It was a plain statement 
of culpability. It was as direct as a crossing sign—as a 

stop-look-and-listen admonition. It was very direct. 
Proceeding, Commissioner McChord went further into 
the affairs of this railroad. He supplied a Nemesis for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford—an appliance the 
railroad hitherto had not possessed, but, as events proved, 
had needed for quite some time. He made other positive 
statements about the road, its management, its financ- 
ing, its manipulators and its various other delinquencies, 









‘ 
his capacity as Nemesis, he was immediately 

ed an anarchist by various interested perso The 
term was a misnomer. Though it is true that captains of 
al ee are wont to term persons anarchist wi J MaCIOS© 
their captaining and their financing, it does not necessarily 
follow that such persons are anar« hist Nor is MeChord 





such. What he isis a man who does not seem t 


fear and trembling before a predacious plutocra 


Anyhow he called attention to many things--called 
strident and forceful attention to them. Since that time 
the attention he called has become quite genera) i its 


extent and many things have happened to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad; and more are likely to 
happen; for when McChord begins nemesizing he nemesizes 
until the cows come home 

He is a Kentucky lawyer who first begar oO attract 
attention in the stirring Goebel times in that state and was 
associated with Goebel before his killing, as we!l as active 


Kentuck 





in the days that followed that event passed 
one of the first railroad regulation laws, and MeChord 
became a member of the ite railroad commissiot 

The railroads did not want him elected and tried to 
defeat him; but he won and immediately began the enforce 





ment of the statute. Next time he ran, Kentucky went 
Republican. The Republican candidate for governor was 
elected by some thousands of votes; and McChord was 
defeated by only seventeen votes, running as a Democrat 
which gives an idea of his standing in his own stat 

Then came a vacancy on the Interstate Com 
There was opposition to McChord, 
account of the Goebel aftermath; but McChord had the 
support of most of the prominent men in the state, all of 
whom advised President Taft that the best thing to do 
about the Goebel tragedy was to forget it; and Mr. Taft 


merce —_om- 





mission. 





lar ] 
argely of 


appointed him to succeed Commissioner Cockrell 
McChord came to Washington and, soon after he tox 
office, was chosen to make the Bridgeport wreck investiga 
tion. From that he went into other New York, New Haven 
& Hartford affairs and has been the New Haven specialist 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission ever since 
McChord’s idea of the functions of an 
investigator is that heshould investigate. 





nemesizing to one particular object or 
objective, the fact cannot be denied —— 
that as an all-round, retaliatory and 
retributive Nemesis he has no superior; 
and it is well known that he stands ready 
at any time to nemesize any litt 
matter wherein governmental reprisal 
shall be demanded. 

Mr. McChord, you understand, is by 
way of being a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which, as 
the railroads and their presidents will 
tell us tearfully, is hampering the proper 
development of the country by insisting 
that various and varied of the said presi- 
dents, and others, shall unhamper the 
same by observing a few of the amenities 
of polite finance. 

To hear a railroad president exclaim 
about it, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is an instrument whereby the old 
and established order has been rudely 
disrupted, to the consequent astonish- 
ment of many persons who have 
considered a railroad to have extracon- 
stitutional rights merely because it is a 
railroad, and therefore exploited by the 
persons who took over the exploitation 
privileges. 

It is needless to go into that phase of 
the subject— for two reasons: The first 
is that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not believe it; and the 
second is that nobody else does—save 
the men who view the situation with 
alarm. The proposition that a railroad 
president and his railroad associates 
must obey the law, though novel and 
distressing to the parties of the first part, 
is distinctly agreeable to the parties of 
the second part, who comprise about 
ninety-seven and seven-tenths of the 
total population. 

Nor is it too much to say that a Nem- 
esis of the peculiar character supplied 
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The Right Bait 


His idea of a report is that the report 
should embody the results of his investi 
His choice of lang lage} guided 
by the fixed conviction in his mind that 
the word which mear 


gation 


neglige * 
pelled n-e-g-l-i-g-e-n-c-e, and the word 
pelled f-r-a-u-d. If 
not that 


that means fraud is 
a thing is bad he says it is bad 
it is net good or that it might be better. 
If he finds a man responsible he names 
that man. His command of 
uncompromising—not to say compro 


lirect and 


mising at times—speech is remarkable 
and remarked. 

A short, stocky, active, alert man, he 
re ally is not so fierce as he looks: for 
when he is not acting in his capacity 
Nemesis he is affable and companiona 
ble, soft voiced and mild mannered 
You would never think of him as a 
Nemesis at all if perchance you saw him 
in his evening clothes officiating at a 
ocial function, or mayhap tangoing a 
tritle—you never would pick him out a 


the person who so unequivocally calls a 
pade a spade when he is dealing wit! 
that sort of hardware, that he is posi 
tively distressful to railroad persons wl 


come within the purview of his report 

ind who have been used to disti yuished 
consideration from those who have hit! 

erto examined their affairs. 

Still, inasmuch as it is necessar 
every Administration to have a Nee 
owing to these latter-day fashior an 
dealing with corporations that have 
the past done the dealing themselve 
there is no doubt that the choic 
Administration has fallen on the proper 
person. As Nemesis,CharlesC.McCho 
is perfect in the part; and there 


times, too, when he seems te have in 


pinged a trifle on the well-known pro 
ince of the haughty Adrasteia, who was, 
as you remember, the lady who looked 
out for the inevitable 








by McChord was needed. Indeed, we 








THE SATURDAY 


“Sure - 
Ill be home ” 


“That is, | will if it won’t make too much 
bother foryou. Isn’t this the maid’s day out?” 

“Yes. But that doesn’t matter. No trouble 
at all. Ill give you 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup.” 
“Fine!” 


“T’ll make it as a bisque; or with noodles 
in it if you’d rather. I have them handy.” 

“Great! Do I get two plates-full!” 

“All you want. I’ve a dozen cans on the 
shelf. Then some cold sliced—”’ 

“Never mind the rest of it. The starter 
catches me.” 

“Yes. It’s so perfectly easy. And we'll be 
socozy. Doesn’t that beat dining down town?” 

“ Has it skinned a mile! The very thought 
of that soup makes me hungry now.” 

“1 knew it would fetch 
you. Ready at six, sharp. 
Goodbye!” 

“Goodbye!” 


21 kinds—10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beet Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken 
Chicken-Gumbo 
(Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
Consommeé 
Juhenne 


= 
Fate t 
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Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 





Caw 3 uSs* 
pans OC a+ US 
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THE TEA FANS OF NEW 
YORK=By Mary Isabel Brush 


N EARNEST young American coming 

home from Europe assured an English 

girl that his countrymen did not drink tea 

as hers did. A shadow of dismay spread 

over her pink-and-white face, clouding her 
wide blue eyes. 

““What in the world, then, do you ever 
do with your awfternoons?” she demanded. 

Statement and question carry a sociolog- 
ical significance. The American boy spoke 
with frowning impatience, signifying: 

e Americans are serious-minded peo- 
ple. We haven't got time for this idle prac- 
tice of taking half an hour off every day 
simply to gratify a foolish habit.” 

The English girl’s words represented the 
woman of leisure in a dull home, contem- 
plating an afternoon of embroidering, un- 
broken even by the pleasant arrival of a 
neighbor for the gratification of a mild 
national taste. 

That was four years ago. Now go on to 
Fifth Avenue any day at four-thirty and 
you will say something is going to happen 
that is very important indeed. It would 
seem that a siege of the city had either been 
declared or raised, a reigning monarch had 
come to our republic, a fraternal conclave 
was pending—or, at least, that a circus 
had reached town. 

Every body in New York possessir ga ve 
hicle of any kind gets out on to Fifth Avenue 
with it, forming into two long lines of traffix 
like counter processions, which 
move something like the sixteenth part of 
an inch, until they are halted by the lifted 
arm of the blue-sleeved crossing policeman, 
who seems to be in sympathy with those 
wishing to go east and west. 

Everybody without a vehicle swings on 
to the long reaches of sidewalk from the 
cross streets and sets a pace that puts them 
far ahead of the glacial flow of limousine 
Though nobody makes any time except 
those on foot, every one is in a hurry. 

People sit four abreast on top of omni- 
buses and look down in a detached way on 
the excited crowds, their own problems be- 
ing of a different nature—namely, to keep 
their noses from getting too awfully red and 
to be careful not to fall out or in when the 
busses strike up martiaily for an uninter- 
rupted run of forty feet. 

Bill Swan, striding along the Avenue with 
a step conspicuously too long, sees the sun, 
red and elliptical, looking down from a re- 
mote, gray western sky. It touches with a 
rosy glow the magnificent masses of gray- 
stone of the Public Library, and lays on the 
city the same impersonal chill with which 
it bathes the fallow fields of South Dakota. 
““Same old sun!” observes Bill Swan; but 
he sees nothing else to remind him of home. 

It shines through the low-draped windows 
of stone hostelries, where blocks of tiny 
tables are set so thickly as just to allow the 
small gold chairs surrounding them to move. 
It marks faint shadows of tense waiters 
stirring with a little two- 
pronged fork in one hand and a saucer o 
circular cross sections of lemon in the other. 


appear to 


noiseless rush, 


The Rush to Relax 


Beyond its reaches, out in an electric- 
lighted dressing room, Maria Theresa ar- 
ranges mounds of invisible hairpins on a 
china tray—excitedly, always excitedly. 
She places in a celluloid box a bunch of 
white cotton, which pulls out from a small 
opening in restricted quantities, and these 
are valuable, when dipped in face powder, 
for removing the high lights on the nose. 

Belowstuirs in the dry heat of the kitchen 
waiters hover over a long zinc table crowded 
with little, round, brown teapots, which 
carry strainers in their spouts, like nose 
decorations. 

Outside, handsomely costumed ladies 
descend from limousines drawn in at the 
curbs. They are preceded by huge bunches 
of purple orchids stuck on the front of them 
over furs, and they show a vertical line of 
transparent silk stocking above light-top 
pumps as narrow skirts draw up like a cur- 
tain in the long reach for the sidewalk. 

Are they excited too? Dear me, no! Ex- 
pectant, but not perturbed. They are what 
most of the excitement is about. An im- 
portant moment in the diurnal flow of life 
is approaching, of which they form the cen- 
tral ornament. The metropolis is about to 
observe its tea hour. 


Every dining room on and off the Avenue 
is at present devoting itself heart and soul 
to serving this afternoon beverage. Most o! 
smart New York is putting a like amount of 
ardor into drinking it, and gets on thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of clothes for the 
occasion. We are in possession of a foreign 
custom—or should it be stated that a for 
eign custom possesses us? To be sure we 
have not given ourselves to it without re 
serve— without such modification as stamps 
it for our own. 

Tea, with us, is a generic term, and we 
drink it in the same fixity of purpose with 
which we fight fires, build fortunes and 
adorn our persons. That pellmell rush up 
the Avenue is largely directed toward the 
tearooms. A peevish-faced woman sticks 
her feathered head out of the cab window 
and says to the round-faced cabby, with 
edged utterance: “I expected delays at 
this hour, but I cannot put up with any- 
thing like this!"’ She is headed for a hotel, 
where, with good American impatience, she 
is rushing to relax. 

Only she and members of her leisure set 
in our land of the free have this privilege. 
No record has come to us of our working 
classes—-like those of England—stopping 
for their five-minute gulp of the national! 
drink. Girl clerks of the United States are 
not excused from work to sit in A B C sho; 
on red plush seats that are just too far awa 
from the marble-topped tables to be com 


fortable. 


Fighting the Ravages of Leisure 


In America thereis a particular regard for 
excessive comfort in the observance of our 
new custom. It been established 
to fill a fundamental need; not to supply 
nourishment the peculiarities of climaté 
make necessary; not to allow a modicum of 
relaxation that will result in a maximun 
of energy for work. Our disciples of the 
practice are forever fighting the ravages otf 
too much leisure—are foregoing the pleas 
ures of jam and seedcakes for fear they may 
gain an ounce of flesh. 

American tea fans are drawn from the 
ranks of those who recognize pleasure only 
when it is expensive. Thus in our country 
a very high price is paid for a very little re 
freshment. Something like five dollars goe 
for nothing in particular served for two 
No charming little teashops are recon 
mended by New Yorkers where one may 
geta delicious « up of sweet-smellil y tea 
threepence. 

A sixty-thousand-dollar-a-year orchestra 
is provided by one hotel to accompany the 
exercises of the afternoon. A glass dome 
graceful in lines and soft with green light 
ing, arches over the participants. As to 
price, the hotel has lost its memorandum: 
but the sum is sufficient to endow a hospital, 
to finance the suffrage movement, or to pay 
a year’s interest on our debt. A gardener 
is rising to independence just by coaxing 
into tropical splendor the palm forests in 
which the scene 

In England Parliament observes a four 
o'clock siesta. In our country Wall Street 
and the banks do not shut down for the 
tea hour—-indeed, nothing whatever shuts 
down for it in New York; but a great deal 
opens up. Ours is a public and not a private 
function. No innocuous observance take 
place between the neighbor on Fifth Avenue 
dropping round to knit with the neighbor 
on Fifty-seventh Street, whose property is 
valued at only a few dollars less a foot. 
Any private consumption of afternoon tea 
is quite beside our metropolitan purpose 

New York regards the custom as 
more opportunity for display. In its mild 
forms it represents a new occasion for cre 
ating expensive obligations and of discharg 
ing them ataslightly greater cost. It affords 
one more chance—like a wife’s Christmas 
present to her husband—of giving oneself 
a pleasure while performing a duty toward 
some one else. The rich old aunt who will 
not give her country niece five dollars wit! 
which to buy a petticoat sets her down day 
after day in an expensive dining room whe 
she visits the city and buys her thirty-five 
dollars’ worth of tea. 

It affords an excellent chance for the met- 
ropolitan resident to put one over on the 
rural visiting relative. A smart New York 
department-store buyer took her brother, 
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Ask for Spring 
Catalog No. 62G Styles 


Our Catalog not only shows you all the very 
newest styles in Spring and Summer wear- 
ing apparel —and the styles have changed 
radically—but it will also show you how 
you can make a most decided saving when 
you are ready to buy your Spring and Sum- 
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THE SATURDAY 


who was a college student, to have a cup of 
tea. She led him as by a leash the length of 
Fifth Avenue to a hotel and, in the wake 
of a foreign waiter of comprehensive ges 
tures through a pathway of staring eyes, to 


a table beside a fountain. He brooded over 
the small gold table like a lampshade above 
its bowl and tried to focus his eyes on his 
order of sandwiches. This consisted of a 
slice of bread halved over the shadow of 
a thinness of white meat. 

“Rough exercise that!’ he muttered: 
and thereby communicated, like a spirit 
from another world, that he realized a for 
eign, exotic art was being pons iced on him 

A certain cele brity was induced to go to 
one of these public tea parties and he was 
amazed. on girls wished to meet hin 
with the result that a young matron who 
was acquainted with him before he became 
a celebrity 1" him to tea. Knowing 
him as she did, she never e xpec ted that he 
would come on any such errand as meeting 
admirers—or she might have arranged 
different form of entertainment. Admira- 
ble g@hance that, she thought, for discharg 
ing two obligations — and hers not the fault 
if the guest of honor followed his custom of 
accepting and then did not appear. She 
went on with her arrangements; and when 
at five on the appointed day he was not by 
the gold elevator in the lobby she led two 
disappointed girls into the tearoom. Just 
as her order arrived, in came the guest of 
honor looking not altogether satisfied 

He wound his way through the narrow 
est of crooked paths between chairs to the 
table of his hostess, which, he observed, 
was like a ten-cent piece on top Of a stick 
of sealing wax and covered with a cloth 
or like a mushroom on its stem, but not so 
large. There was a great, poignant flow of 
orchestral melody, with the breathy hum of 
voices coming up through it. There was a 
subdued—oh, a very subdued—clack of 
white and gold plate, 
was a zigzag rush of black and white figures 
who were the waiters. The tea hour was in 
full blast. 

The celebrity ordered a cocktail and could 
not have it. He took out a cigarette and 
was not allowed to smoke it. He squinted 
at his microscopic chicken sandwich, hastily 
secured by his hostess. 

“I realize, Jane’’—-he addressed the lady 
entertaining him—“that a life-sized sand- 
wich could not be served on so small a 
table; but this is my breakfast.” 


piece on piece There 


The Five-Dollar Table by the Door 


No place was this for any one with a defi- 
nite want to fill! He moved the entire tea 
party over into the opposite dining room, 
where he ordered some regular food in the 
regular way. During the repast he kept 
looking across the hall at the tearoom, and 
he indulged in exclamations on the very 
slight entertainment of the afternoon as 
contrasted with the ‘enormous noise every 
body is making about coming out to tea.” 

Not all the rooms are so very restricted 
as this one in the privileges they allow. For 
the most part, men and women alike may 
drink whatever they will; and the men, 
though not the women, may smoke. These 
details, however, are unessential and un 
considered by the tea fan in choosing a lo- 
cation. The highest purpose served by the 
afternoon custom in New York is not to 
satisfy appetite, but to afford opportunity 
for people to see those whom they have seen 
before—to recognize those of reputation 
whose names are associated with wealth, 
title and privilege. 

The most sought place, 
close to the righthand pillar between the 
favorite tearoom and the hallway that the 
marble column interferes with the opera- 
tion of your right arm. 
in the entrance, where everybody coming 
and going bumps into you and all the wait- 


‘ 
therefore, is so 


The seat is square ly 


ers stand a chance to empty their trays into | 


your lap; 
body can elude the holder of that seat — not 
even the transient visitor who has merely 
though t he might possibly take tea, and has 
stuck his head for a moment over the chief 
waiter’s shoulder at the end of the hall 
Numbers ask for this place and are all 
firmly told that it is reserved. 

Popular interest comes to center round 
the identity of the ruling potentate holding 
it. At length an old lady, hobbling with a 
cane and ornamented with a false, frizzled 
front, limps in. Her under jaw juts out 
like a bulldog’s, though her eyes are less 
kind than his. They have malice in them 


Her mind is a ready-reference library of 
Everythin 


scandal g she has ever heard of 


but the view is excellent. No- | 
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This is the Emblem 


of the Rice Leaders of the World Association. Wher- 
ever you see it, remember that it marks the highest 


shown by the following 


business standing in name, product and policy —as 


Qualifications of Membership 


Honor —A recognized reputation for fair and honorable business 


dealings. 


Quality — An honest product, of quality truthfully represented. 
Strength — A responsible and substantial financial standing 


Service —A recognized reputation for conducting business in 
prompt and efficient manner. 


Upon this foundation is based the Emblem of the Association 


By invitation, the following are members: 


Rafles—Shotguns and Ammunition 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Connecticut 


“Yale” Locks, Builders’ Hardware and Chain Hoists 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 
New York 


Crane's Paper and Fine Stationery 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

“Y and E.”’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


sms, Bacon, Lard, Veribest Specialties, Grape Juice 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Bouillon Cubes, Laundry and Fine Toilet Soaps 


Pillsbury's Best Flour 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Fine Furniture 
BERKEY AND GAY FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Niagara Maid” Silk Gloves & Ladies’ Silk Underwear 
NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Rugs and Carpets 
M. J. WHITTALL 


Worcester, Mass. 

Lineleums and Oil Cloths 
COOK'S LINOLEUM COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J. 

Varnishes, Japans, Enamels, Fillers, Stains, Shellacs 
BERRY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 
T ype writers 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
New York 
*‘Porosknit’” Summer Underwear 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Small Motor and Fan Specialists 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 
Watches 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 
Umbrellas 
HULL BROTHERS UMBRELLA CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Bohn Syphon Refngerators 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Rice Leaders of the 


ELWOOD E. RICE 
Founder and President 


Alabastine — Sanitary Wall Coating 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Fruit Jars, Packers’ and Druggists’ Glassware 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


““Oildag,”’ “Gredag,"’ Acheson-Graphite & Electrodes 
INTERNATIONAL ACHESON GRAPHITE CO 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Electric Pleasure and Commercial Autos 
pe roit Electric” 
ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


“1-P” Loose Leaf Books and Forms 
IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Fine Mechanical Tools 
THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 
Athol, Massachusetts 


Sharpening Stones and Abrasive Materials 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Revolvers 
SMITH & WESSON 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lawn Mowers 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Waterman's “‘Ideal" Fountain Pens and Ink 
L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 
New York 


t Joleproot I losiery 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clockmakers Since 1817 
THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


““Indestructo’’ Trunks and Luggage 
NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Electric Heating Apparatus 
SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Women's Fine Shoes “Queen Quality” 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 

Spectacles, Eyeglasses, Lenses, “*Fits-U"" and 
Other Optical Goods 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 

Lead Pencils, Pen Holders, Rubber Bands and Erasers 
EBERHARD FABER 
New York 
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unpleasantness is deposited behind those 
eyes and used ad libitum as perfectly au- 
thentic information. 

Two girls pass her as she limps in. They 
look so fluffy-haired and vacant-faced you 
would say that nothing short of a million- 
dollar gown would catch their attention. 
After passing her, however, they all but 
tumble into the dressing room and over 
Maria Theresa, clasping each other’s hands 
with the exclamation: ‘She has the most 
evil face I ever saw!” 

Down the old lady drops into the desira- 


ble, long-reserved seat, to pluck the scan- | 


dal of the afternoon; and the departing 
head waiter inadvertently lets show the 
sharp V of a five-dollar bill. 

Under a high-mounted piece of statuary 
sits another tea fan. In his fixed, absorbed 
rigidity he looks like a parody on a bust in 
a gallery—like a colored, correctly dressed, 
mustached and monocled model of Henry 
Clay. His table is engaged by the year. 
The girl with him changes from time to 
time, but the table never. 

You would scarcely know that the woman 
beside him is his guest, so unmindful is he 
of her in his absorption in the scene. He 
opens his countenance and his soul to the 
enactment round him; and it seems as 
though all the harmless, chittering, idle, 
foolish, vain display taints him with a 
murkier, sinister quality as it tows through 
his mind. A red line runs from the base of 
his nose across his cheek, making an acute 
angle with the black, wide ribbon of his 
eyeglass in its straight descent down his 
cheek. The red, angry-looking streak has a 
thin touch of something white, like salve, 
along its edges—as though it were con- 
stantly induced to subside, without success. 

By chance the old woman's gaze and his 
meet as she falls into her seat. Their eyes 
cross a moment—then turn, as though both 
are embarrassed. Can it be they hold an 
acquaintanceship in some of the subter- 
ranean passages of life that would not bear 
the pink light of sophisticated vapidity? 
Or is it that they simply gaze into the soul’s 
secret chamber, each of the other, and what 
they see there causes both to shift the eyes? 


The Most Important Engagement 


Once in their long watch of the tearoom 
they have the triumph of detecting a tall, 


monocled Irishman, whose mustache droops | 


in a horseshoe curve of sad dejection when 
he leaves off smiling—which thing he sel- 
dom does. They are the first to recognize 
him and they pass the word that Sir Thomas 
Lipton is present. This, of course, bright- 
ens the afternoon, for Sir Thomas is popular 
everywhere. 

Three little children, as like as butter- 
balls of graduated roundnesses, are led into 
the room by a sad-faced, uniformed nurse. 
They are dressed in white, from their fuzzy 
hoods to their leggings. ‘‘The Baroness 
de Vonne’s little girls!’"’ run the tidings; 
and great is the excitement, for the baron- 
ess is the American daughter of the only 
house in the most expensive section of Fifth 
Avenue that dares to have a yard. 

A tall man, broadening into middle age, 
wanders into this favorite tearoom, his 
ample shoulders carrying his fur-lined coat 
easily. He has a manner of accustomed- 
ness, though he frankly does not know the 
place. His wife, who is much smaller, seems 
to have taken on a smartness in spite of her- 
self, though her look is as if forever on her 
children. The two follow in the curving 
path of a waiter for several minutes before 
they are accommodated with a table. Then 
they smile at each other comfortably as 
she unbuttons her long, loose sealskin coat. 

Down on Wall Street that day at four 
o’clock he was sitting in one of those 
mahogany-paneled offices that are fortified 
from encroachment by three secretaries 
without, and are approached by the world 
only through liveried men standing about 
the high-tapestried reception room. A 
little silver vase of pink flowers, which a girl 
stenographer is instructed to have for him 
every morning, stood between the baby’s 
picture in a silver frame and the mahogany 
inkwell. 

All the secretaries were at his desk with 
different demands for his attention, when 
the vice-president of thecorporationstepped 
in to say: 

“Harry, you had better just give this 
your attention.” 

The great man, taking out his watch, 


replied: 


“T can’t.” 
“But this is vital. The National Finan- 
cial ——”’ 
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Instant Powdered 


OOKERY 

experts favor 

Cox's Gela- 
tine—and 

rightly. It is pure 

and clean and good. 

It is convenient and 
economical. It is 
usable for so many 
desserts, savories, 
jellies, frozen dishes, 
creams, salads, gravies, 
cold meats, etc. It adds 
substance and nourish- 
ment to every dainty dish 
of which it forms a part. 
‘Try this enticing dessert — 


MAPLE CHARLOTTE 
6 to 8 persons 


This delightful sweet is one of 200 
good things described in our remark 

ably complete book—Cox’s New 
Manual of Gelatine Cookery. 
We will be pleased to mail you a 
copy on request. 

Cox's Gelatine is sold by grocers 
everywhere at 10c for the small 
size, and 5c for the large package 
Always look tor the red, white and 
blue checkerboard box. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. E, 100 Hudson St. 
NEW YORK 


Sole Agents in U.S. A. for ].& G 
Cox, Lid., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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answered the president, “‘and must be 
uptown at half past four o'clock.” 

It was in his mind that, as the limousine 
had drawn up that morning at eight o'clock 
under the porte-cochére, which looked out 
over the Hudson, his wife, Dorothy, had 
said: 

“T’ll be at the hotel, Harry, today at 
four-thirty. Suppose you stop for a cup of 
tea and pick me up.” 

“All right,” he had replied. 

That was the engagement he would.not 
sacrifice to the National Financial Some- 
thing-or-other; and here he is in the inci- 
dental enjoyment of a ceremonial that recurs 
daily. 

He and his wife have been married for ten 
years. When they married, the man was 
only just beginning to show signs of a genius 
which is now an accepted thing. He had 
been badly treated by another woman, who 
had loved him—there was no doubt about 
that—but had weakly allowed a meddling 
family to make what they deemed a better 
match for her. 

In the reaction of that moment he asked 
Dorothy Robins to marry him. She put up 
a pitiful plea with her family to allow her to 
decline. In the privacy of her chamber she 
asked some unseen influence for youth to 
match her own youth and tastes to coincide 
with hers. 

A half-shabby college boy, working his 
way through a university, had devoted him- 
self to her; then withdrawn—nobody knew 
whether through a reaction of feeling or 
through consideration for her. Chiefly be- 
cause she had no excuse for not doing so, 
she married the elder man and the match 
turned out superbly well. 

She had been buoyed ever since on a joy- 
ous wave of satisfaction. There are three 
children running over the broad, fair acres 
along the Hudson. 

Life contains very little for this family 
that they would change. 


Living Happily Ever After 


As they sit waiting for their tea and toast, 
how do you suppose this president of the 
Amalgamated Consolidation of Corporate 
Interests occupies himself? With listening 
to the music! Why does the hotel maintain 
that orchestra—because it is expensive or 
because the waiters enjoy it so much? Un 
Peu d’Amour is the selection. The great 
financier has a far-away look on his face, 
stealing back, one should say, at least ten 
years, to the time when he had no mustache 
that was graying and no fortune. What is 
he thinking about? Not wife and children! 

They say that, whereas a woman forgets 
all other men in the maternal possessorship 
of one, a man remembers the woman who 
has been dear to him and is not his. As the 
sixty-thousand-dollar orchestra plays Un 
Peu d’Amour maybe he is thinking of that 
early love and wishing he might steal a 
hurried whisper with her—just to say, 
“Hello, little girl!’’ and to ask with tense 
excitement: 

“Are you happy?” 

Un Peud’Amour! [ff his wife hears it she 
gives no sign. She is looking, her heart in 
her eyes, at those three children of the Bar- 
oness de Vonne, with their sad-faced nurse, 
now sitting at a round table—the little tod- 
diers with their bare, chubby legs sticking 
straight out from their gold c hairs and their 
faces circled in mugs of milk. 

That youthfuiness in herself which she 
once lamented—the youthfulness for which 
she begged a mate—is hers to trouble about 
no longer. The cushioned folds of middle 
age have closed over her girlish outline and 
her cheeks are leaner than they were. The 
success that has endowed her husband with 
a persistent youth has accorded her no such 
beneficence—so unfair is time in its dealings 
with women; but in the hap pine ss of what 
she has gained her mind reflects not on 
what she has lost. 

They do not remain at tea a great while. 
Buttoning up their fur coats they make for 
their limousine, their minds intent on their 
larger, living interests miles away up the 
placid Hudson, as they nod their course 
between bowing men in livery. 

With so much of big, personal history 
behind these two, only the obvious occurs 
to those industrious tea drinkers who form 
a lane of searching eyes through which they 
de pi art. 

‘Curious that she should let her figure 
go that way!” “‘Twenty millions—you've 
heard that name before — president genius 
for financiering! Wish I were half as rich 
as he is!” Such are the comments. 





“I’ve got an important engagement,” | 
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Every Men’s Wear Merchant 
Knows We Civilized the Union Suit 


In three short years we have revolutionized the underwear ih 
trade of the continent with bi 


Cooper Le 
Kenosha-Klosed-Krotch H 
| 


Union Suits : 


We have supplied a long unsatished requirement. 
Just one smooth, single thickness of cloth throughout the 
crotch. “The Crotch of Comfort.” 
Every thinking merchant does or will offer a complete line 
of Kenosha-Klosed-Krotch Union Suits. A 
The kind men know how to recognize by the smooth, sing! fn 
thickness of cloth throughout the crotch. f 
White us for information if you want to increase your umon 


if 
suit sales. q 
a 

be 


We make every good, wanted style, weight and quality. 


Kenosha - Klosed -Krotch 


The Original 


-— = Union Suits 
Be: r Retail at $1.00 and up to $18.00 a suit. | 
s " Always comfortable — All ways. ' 
J %, é 
| ame COOPER UNDERWEAR CO. 
j Originators, Patentees and Manufacturers 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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The Best of Summer Pleasures 
Yours in One Minute 


Any rowboat, yours or a rented one, may be 
turned into an eight-mile-an-hour motor-boat 
in less than one minute if you own an 


Evinrude Detachable Rowboat Motor 


It attaches to rowboats of all shapes and sizes, canoes and 


duck boats; 


starts with one-twelfth turn of the flywheel and 


is SO simple to operate that women and children may enjoy 


the pleasures of 


“ Evinruding”. 


Besides its many other attri- 


butes the following exclusive features are most noteworthy: 


The Only Portable Motor with a 
Built-In Reversible Magneto 
The Evinrude Magneto is built with 
flywheel and in that manner 
i protected from all injury. It has no 
brushes, bearings or commutators to 
wear out and is not affected by rain, 
waves or even complete submersion. 


The Only Portable Motor with a 
Maxim Silencer 
We can now supply special Maxim 
Silencers for 1913 and 1914 “ Evin- 
rudes"’. The Silencer eliminates prac 
tically all noises. No similar motor 
can use the Maxim Silencer as it 
“Evinrude” 


in the 


an exclusive feature. 


The Only Portable Motor which 
Does Not Require a Rudder 


The propeller turns freely in either 
direction to steer the boat. There is 
no rudder to become entangled in the 
weeds, fouled or damaged by rocks 
and driftwood. The propeller turns 
the boat within its own length. 


The Only Portable Motor with a 
Compensating Steering Device 
The tiller is controlled by a shock- 
absorbing, Compensating Device 
which allows the tiller free range in 
either direction and permits steer 
ing without the exertion or strength, 
which is necessary with a rudder. 


The Roosevelt Expedition, the Stefansson Expedition and other 


important parties of explorers are using the “ 


Evinrude”, while 


throughout the entire world those who love the water are en- 
joying the thrills and pleasures of motor boating with any 


ordinary rowboat. The ~ 


Evinrude” 
Goods and Hardware Dealers everywhere. 


is on sale at Sporting 
Have you seen it? 


Evinrude Magneto Motor, 2H. P. $80.00 
Evinrude Battery Motor, 2H. P. $70.00 


Illustrated catalogue 
free upon request 


Evinrude Motor Co. 
463 F St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branch Offices 


San Francieco 
Jacksonville, FI 
New York 
Portland, Ore 
Roston 
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| rounded by a bevy, a group 
of extremely chatty ladies, who laugh a great 


People like these are very occasional vis- 
itors. They take so little interest in the 
diversion of the place that they leave just 
as regular patrons are assembling. Know 
ye that everybody in New York does every- 
thing as nearly as possible after the manner 
of everybody else. It is, therefore, estab- 
lished to be little short of outrageous to 
take tea before four-forty-five. Only inele- 
gant visitors from the Corn Belt do that. 

The hour approaches when one has to 
stand in line. A white-mustached gentle- 
man in a Prince Albert coat leans against a 
marble colonnade at the entrance and asks 
all comers when they got back from Europe. 
To some he answers: ‘Wretched chef on 
that boat!’’ To others, especially the 


young women, he replies, looking at them | 


and patting their hands: “My dear, you 


were fortunate. The cuisine on that boat | 


is excellent!” 
A small stripling of a youth comes 


along, dressed as if to represent a grown | 


man. His yellow hair is plastered close to 
his delicately small head. 
regulation man-of-leisure afternoon suit 

rather short-coated, loose and tremendously 
well set. A chit of a girl is with him, whose 
dimples smile a proclamation that she is not 
more than fifteen and that in three years 
she will be well placed matrimonially. She 


strolls on as the older man asks of the | 


younger: 


‘How’s your father? W hen I knew him | 


he was at it pretty hard.’ 

“Only tolerable,’ 
ping with well- bred decorum to accord a 
certain amount of time to a generation that 


| is passing. 


Courtesy demands that the older man 


| should have what moments he desires. The 
younger hears him through an anecdote of | 


which the father in question is the central 
figure. 

“He stays downtown all day,” the boy 
continues, “ 
o'clock. We see nothing of him. 
heart.” 


There is a certain degree of sobriety, of 
, in the statement, and yet it | 


correct regret 
is infinitely patronizing and incidental. He 
passes on to the more serious business of 


recovering his young girl and getting tea. | 


The Count and His Bulldog 


Among others arriving are the Count de 


Something and his bulldog. They have just 
been striding up the Avenue, the bulldog 
carrying the evening paper in his mouth. 


| However cold it may be the count is with- 


out an overcoat; and he does some very 
fancy figures with his walking stick, held 
between the fingers of his bright yellow 
gloves. On arriving he is immediately sur- 
no, a coterie 


deal and say: 

“Are you de-ead? I am just simply 
de-ead! Everybody is going so hard I 
should think they would all—just—be 
de-ead!"” 

These ladies are divided socially into 
those who call him Jack and those who are 
restricted to the more formal title of count. 
There is an almost impassable gulf between 
them, yet each is intent on her own fell pur- 
pose, which is that of marrying him either 
to herself or to her daughter 
spite of the fact that the count has had one 
matrimonial experience in America which 
was not altogether fortunate, his father-in- 
law having kicked him downstairs for a 
lazy lout, a fortune hunter and a foreigner. 

Some—among whom is the count— insist 
there is much to be said on the other side, 
and that he was unfamiliar with the cus- 
toms of our country. He has now con- 
cluded that he prefers our home of the brave 
to his own more formal nation, and he is 
engaging in business, with the aim of mak- 
ing an American of himself. Thus far he 
matches up very well with the residents of 
our most unrepresentative city and can only 
be distinguished from the throngs round 
him by the large stir he makes. 

The lady witha leopard coat drawn closely 
round the loins slides through the revolving 
entrance doorway. Her eyes are touched 
up to slant a little and she walks with a 
tread premeditatedly feline. 
present the three schoolgirls, tall as young 
matrons, a curl over their shoulders, who 
swung up the Avenue dangling their books 
at the end of aleather strap. They are free 
oh, so very free!—in their gait, in their laugh, 
in their assured enunciation. 


There is also the very small dark person, 


practically snuffed out by her low-lying 
mushroom hat, who stands under a palm 


He wears the 


* the boy answers, stop- 


and then goes to bed at nine | 
It’s his | 


this, too, in | 


Likewise are | 
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of Indianapolis 


TN a Summer Suit for out of 
doors the line of demarcation 
between shapeliness and 
shapelessness is thin. The 
absence of superfluous lining 
necessitates the presence of 
vitals-deep tailoring to ward 
off “that hangdog look” due 

to the crumpling and sagging of soft 
fabrics, as Flannels, Serges, Homespuns 
and Tropical 


Worsteds. 


A Summer 
Suit is the 
crucial test of 
every tailor. 
Its style must 
be patiently 
and painstak- 
ingly needled 
into the 
garment. It 
should soften 
and “‘smart- 
en’’ with 
wear, like a 
fine glove and 
rebound over 
night from its 
creases. 


KGkn-Taidored~Qo 
$20 to*45 


are created in the largest institution 
dedicated to merchant tailoring under 
one roof, by tailors who have never 
plied a needle on any but “‘custom”’ 
garments. Their shape 1s everlasting, 
because it is put in by hand, not 
pressed in by machine. Their style is 
“custom” style — unmistakable any 
time, any place, even to the casual eye. 


Sketched here is a fashionable Three- 
Button, Patch-Pocket Lounge Suit for 
Summer, It’s soft, simple, “smart”. Let 
our Auithonzed Representative in your 
town measure you for a Suit like this, 
or for any other style-thought shown 
by us or imagined by yourself, from 
any of our 500 “custom” fabrics. Goto 
him to-day lest it slip your mind. Our 
seal, reproduced below, is in his window. 


Kahn Tailoring 


Company 
6) of Indianapolis a 
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tree, facing a mustached gentleman in a fure 
lined overcoat, and turns on him her brown 
gaze, like a warm light from a fortification. 
There is the taller, strictly tailored girl, 
with regular features, who makes a point of 
wearing heavy bunches of white aigret hat 
trimmings, now that there is a restriction 
on them—just by way of showing how an 
American girl laughs at laws. 

All tastes are respected at the favorite 
tearoom and a place is provided for those 
who prefer neither to see nor to be seen 
Parallel lines of palms trace a lane that 
opens into a clearing behind a forest of 
rubber plants interspersed with flowering, 
potted things. It is set with Marie Antoi- 
nette couches and tables, which are watched 
over by sculptured bits of outdoor statuary 
looking down on one. 

Charming place that in which to get one- 
self engaged—or free! Un Peu d'Amour is 
given by request. The big, dark man, with 
hair parted deep on one side— he who sits 
in the palm forest with the amber-shaded 
lady—asked to have it rendered. He is 
from a Pacific Coast state, and every two 
or three months, when he comes here, he 
requests it. His mission in crossing the 
continent is always the same. It is to see 
the lady of the brown hair and the amber 
eyes—matched by a jeweled chain of his 
choosing — whose mellow roundnesses flow 
into the soft curves of her velvet and furs 

Every year for five years he has crossed 
the continent quarterly to see her—at 
Christmas, on her birthday, in midsummer 
and on another little anniversary observed 
just between those two. Each occasion was 
marked by a gift—a strand of pearls, a ring 
a gold vanity case. Once she audaciously 
takes out the little implements of it, with 
which she powders her nose, rouges her lips 
runs a pencil across her eyebrows. Wrig 
gling in his chair, the big man petitions 

“Don’t do that, Laura! Why can’t you 
fix up at home?” She laughs a taunting, 
amused, rippling laugh; and he looks at her 
with eyes that say: ‘‘ Well, whatever you 
do is all right anyway.” 

Why, then, are not these two wedded? 
The lady is not free. A brute of a husband 
threatens her with death and scandal if she 
stirs away from him. And the gentleman 
her respectful devotee, has a large political 
path to blaze in that Western state! 


The Reign of the Maxixe 


They talk it over right here in the vapid, 
pleasure-seeking tearoom—this important 
matter of how to dispose of the remainder of 
their lives. They decide to bide their time 
and guard their secret, thinking themselves 
securely isolated among a throng of those 
interested in every scattering thing 

““My dear,” says the girl at the next 
table, while the orchestra plays Un Peu 
d’Amour and the lovers arrive at this large 
decision, “‘she wears them so tight; but I 
do say she is a beautiful woman!” 

Yes; the crowd takes what comes to 
hand for mental occupation and the lov 
ers are inconspicuously uninteresting. Still 
they have trusted too far to the mental in- 
dolence of tea drinkers. Some of them probe 
their own investigations minutely, among 
whom is that eminent authority on scan 
dal, that old woman with the bulldog jaw; 
and she has their story. 

If this article were not about tea drinking 
proper a good deal might be said about the 
tangoing that goes on at the tea hour. At 
four o’clock the tired business man says 
“*My nerves are all unstrung. I need re 
reation.”” He calls up his wife to go with 
him for a cup of tea. 

The place to which the limousine winds 
by sheer force of habit is the home of the 
dance. An area six feet square is therein 
dedicated to the preparation and the serv 
ing of afternoon tea, while the handsome 
big reception rooms are given over to two 
orchestras and every variety of tango step 

At present the Maxixe is absorbing pop 
ular attention, its ideal being to express the 
emotions in an abandonment of rhythmic 
movement. This endeavor is engaging the 
efforts of the tired business man in the 
name of the cup of tea, which he swallow 
in the moment after the first orchestra stop 
and before the second begins 

Mammas are troubled about their sons 
employers are irate with their young men 
clerks because they pass their golden hour 
indancing. At four o’clock in the afternoon 
they dip and whirl and glide. So do they, 
however, at eleven in the morning, as well 
as at eleven at night 

No waiter from a cheap restaurant could 
hold a position in a popular tea place unles 
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Three Ovyx Days 
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The ““ONYX’’ DAY Offer- 
ings will consist of the 
Top-Notch “ONYX” 
Numbers, Advertised for 
Years, and known to dealer 
and consumer alike as the 
very Cream of ““ONYX”’ 
Qualities, such as will estab- 
lish a Broader and Better 
Relation with the Public 
than ever before. 

We surely are going to 
celebrate; It will be a Most 


Memorable Occasion, the 
Greatest in the annals of 
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SELLING IN AMERICA 











A Much Wider Range of Styles has been selected which 
will include the Wants of Every Member of the Family 


READ CAREFULLY THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST BELOW: 


For Women 








DAY | 25c per pais 


yi 3 pairs for $1.00 


YX Extra S 


DAY Pr 3 pairs for $1.00 


$1.00 per pair 


I $1.00 per pair 


For Misses 


s "ONYX" Me Weight H 366 
Fast Db l | 
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for $ ‘ 
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Regular soc Value 
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Look for your dealer's announcement in the daily papers on this | 

date, April 20th, for full particulars, and if you cannot get serv 

at the dealer's from whom you always buy “ONYX” Hosiery, writs 
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The Rug of Today— 
and Tomorrow 


Madam, this is the rug you have waited for —a satis- 
factory answer to your demand for a beautiful, durable, 
sanitary, convenient and inexpensive Floor Covering. 


Ly o 


WEAVE 


sRass@rucs 


Look at the picture and see how the Deltox Rug 
beautifies the room. That's the keynote of Deltox— 
harmony. From porch to attic Deltox is at home 
anywhere in the house—and it’s reversible, practically 
two rugs in one. Especially suitable for porch use 
because dust and moisture do not harm the texture. 

















A cheerful and durable floor covering for the office. 


The extra fine weave gives Deltox a flexible strength 
of body and a smoothness of surface that heretofore 
have not been obtainable in a grass rug, permitting 
the use of exquisite patterns and charming mellow 
colorings that add to the appearance of any room. 


Always fresh looking because the dust filters 
through to the floor, Easy to handle—roll up the rug, 
sweep the floor, unroll the rug and the work is done. 


INEXPENSIVE 


And yet, madam, they are so very inexpensive — ask 
your dealer, 


If your dealer can’t supply you, his 
name and 10c postage will bring you 
a beautiful 18 x 18 inch sample Deltox 
Rug suitable for lamp or jardiniére mat. 
An unusually complete and attractive 
booklet illustrating Deltox Rugs in ac- 
tual colors and one-twelfth actual size 
as in use in many American homes 
showing artistic arrangement of furni 
ture in various rooms, on request. 
lasist on Deltox—Look for the Trade-Mark 


Oshkosh Grass Matting Co. 
81 Adel Street, OSHKOSH, WIS. 






































he maintained a certain standard of de- 
portment; for the men who serve are as cul- 
tivated in their way as are those served. 
Sometimes one of the more gracious patrons 
speaks to them. “Oh, you have changed 
your table!’ saidasmiling matron. But the 
waiters do not encourage that sort of thing. 

Every man has charge of three tables and 
he has assistants to the number of three or 
four. His rank is designated by a uniform 


| ornamented with brass buttons, while the 


assistants’ servitude is designated by a 
white apron. He presents no menu card 
when he asks for the order. As his client 
mentions whatever is in his mind the waiter 
writes it down and turns the blank over to 


| oneof his menials—not churlishly, but with, 


say, such a designation of difference in rank 
as a fashionable woman uses in addressing 
another of her own wider set who is a notch 


| beneath her. 


As the servitor returns the waiter takes 
from him the baby sandwich muffled in its 
white napkin and serves it, at the same time 


| placing the tea on the little table for the 


presiding lady to dispense at will. 

The party once finished, he hopes most 
ardently that they will depart, for, how- 
ever long they remain to watch the specta- 


| cle of the afternoon, his tip remains about 


the same. Still, he does nothing so ill- 
mannered as to glance in their direction or 


to display in the distance their check. If | 


they signify that they really wish it he 
again dispatches one of his menials to have 
it added—he all the while pacing sentinel- 


| like along his avenue of territory. 


One day a brave young American woman 
went against custom after having taken tea 
at the favorite room for a year, and she sent 
for a bill-of-fare. She got up her courage 
suddenly at the end of her afternoon por- 
tion. It took half an hour to find one 
When it arrived she discovered it to record 
cinnamon rolls, the presence of which she 
had never suspected. She forthwith ordered 
some, they being her favorite dissipation. 


A Comprehensive Order 


The waiter indicated no anxiety over the 
situation, though she gave him but her cus- 
tomary tip for occupying his table during 


| twice her usual length of tenure, the inci- 
| dent resulting to him in an accrued loss of 
} at least a dollar. 


Three women and a man from the West 
not only asked to see a bill-of-fare, but 
when one was unearthed ordered assorted 


| sandwiches. That is what the menu says; 


but what it means is that you may have any 
kind of sandwich under the sun—that there 
is a grocery store right in the kitchen, from 
which anything may be secured, however 
freakish and uncommon the order—even 
to ham. This was exactly what the group 


| ordered when it caught the idea. The 
| waiter, instead of humiliating them by ex- 


plaining a point in Manhattan formality, 
merely inquired again: 

“What kind of sandwich do you wish, 
madam?” 

The hostess, who was quick, caught the 
suggestion and ordered the only kind prev- 
alent in her town. After the party had 
leisurely eaten their way through the bill-of- 
fare, ably assisted from course to course by 
the waiter, and after they had remained 
for some time to watch the display, the man 
of the party rose and with elaborate aban- 
don laid ten cents on the white cloth. 

The waiter bowed a “Thank you, sir!” 
with the same remote gravity he had on 
the day previous accorded the seventy-five 
cents which was laid on that same table 
None but a really big character could 
maintain itself in such a situation as that. 

Still, this is not a disquisition on waiters, 
but on the idle practices of the idle rich. 
It calls attention to a recent tendency in 
American habits, to an allowance, on the 
part of the most overworked of all our 
people—the successful business man and 
his socially prominent wife—of an hour 
of leisure in the daytime. It invites spec- 
ulation on the possible outcome of the 
innovation. 

Will it extend to the other classes? Will 
it be accepted by our industrial system? 
And if so, will it prove a benefit or a blight? 
What will the tea hour be like when Ameri- 
cans settle down into an unexcited accept- 
ance of the ceremonial? 

At present they keep up their mad ob- 


| servance of it until the sun sinks behind the 


library, leaving a wipe of scarlet in the 
western sky, and Maria Theresa’s little pile 
of invisible hairpins is reduced to two. 
Then everybody grabs up veils and sables 
in a mad rush homeward to dress for dinner. 
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SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Pocket Wireless 


HE dream of wireless telephony—that 

a person will be able to carry in his 
pocket a telephone instrument and at any 
time or place call up a number and have a 
conversation— has actually become true in 
a limited way. Such pocket wireless tele- 
phones are in daily use in some European 
mines for communication with the surface 
and with other places in the mine. 

Wireless telephony has been a complete 
success for some years for short distances 
of transmission; and in the short distances 
needed for use in one mine wireless teleph- 
ony is as practical as wireless telegraphy. 
Instruments are located at convenient 
places in the mine, with wires already at- 
tached to pipes, rails, or some other means 
of getting a good electrical connection with 
the ground, and it is these stationary in- 
struments that are depended on for most 
uses. 

In addition, however, portable instru- 
ments are used frequently. These weigh 
too much to be carried in one’s pocket, 
and so are carried like a handbag. 

Besides these portable instruments there 
are provided for the officials pocket in- 
struments that can send but cannot receive 
messages. 

When a message is sent all the stations 
in the system receive it; but in practice 
it has been found to work much like a 
party-line telephone, giving little trouble 
to the stations for which the message is not 
intended. 

Pocket receiving instruments for wire- 
less telegraphy are also appearing now. 
They are useful, of course, to only a lim- 
ited degree, for they can only receive and 
not send; and they receive only strong 
signals, such as those of near-by stations or 
government time signals. 


Wheeling Yourself 


LECTRIC wheel chairs, which need no 

practice to operate, have now appeared 
as a substitute for the push chairs common 
at seaside resorts. Pressing on a lever with 
the foot makes them go ahead; and the 
harder the pressure the faster they will go, 
though the top speed is not much faster than 
awalk. Removing the pressure on the foot 
lever puts on the brakes. The steering is done 
by means of an ordinary steering lever. 


Why Orange? 


RANGE paint for street cars is now 
suggested for safety reasons. Investi- 
gations by the Montreal street-railroad lines 
to determine what color can be seen far- 
thest, both on city streets and on country 
roads, resulted in a finding for orange. 
Accordingly the company has adopted 
this color for its cars, both as an added pre- 
caution for traffic on its single-track lines 
and as a means of enabling patrons and 
drivers of other vehicles on the streets to 
see the street cars as far away as possible. 


Tempus Fidgets 
ARRIS DICKSON tells a story of a 


negro who was in jail in Mississippi 
under sentence of death for murder. The 
prisoner had tried and exhausted all other 
means of obtaining a reprieve or a commu- 
tation; and at the eleventh hour, so to 
speak, he thought he would make a per- 
sonal appeal for executive clemency. So 
he took his pen in hand and wrote to the 
governor. 
The most significant part of his letter was 
the first paragraph, which ran somewhat as 
follows: 


“Dear Boss: The white folks is got me in 
this jail fixing to hang me on Friday morn- 
ing — and here ‘tis Wednesday already!” 


Hot Dogs of War 


said an eager visitor to Senator 
Ollie James, of Kentucky, “you can 
do me a good turn at the War Department 
if you want to, senator.” 

““What can I do for you?” asked James. 

“‘Go down there and get them to give me 
the frankfurter privilege for them battles 
the Me xicans are fighting just across from 
El Paso. 
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Smile 


As conceived | 


J. W. Grauger 

When we mention the “Girard blend” we refer 
to a definite, important manufacturing method; it is 
not a mere catch-phrase, for cigars differ not merely 
in the quality of the tobacco but also as to the kind of 
leaf and the way different kinds are combined. 


GIRARD 
~ aigars 
represent long and careful experimenting and the 
result yields a smoke which is mild but full flavored. 
Girard cigars are made in 14 sizes, from 3 for a 
quarter to 20c. straight. 
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the golden luscious kind (sliced, crushed, 
or grated), makes a delicious dessert for 


early summer days, simply chilled and served; 
it makes tempting ices, sherbets and fruit 
cups; or it is the satisfactory basis of many 


fine salads, pastries and puddings. All of 
which are described in our free booklet, 
“How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple,” 
by the following 15 culinary experts : 
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MY SON 


Continued from Page 22) 


It isn’t much to our credit that a man 
who produced milk that kept this side of 
being a positive source of death to children 
should be looked upon as a local pioneer 
and daring innovator. To be sure this 
attitude wasn’t peculiar to our town. Most 
pure milk elsewhere is advertised like some 
choice luxury and charged for as such. So 
are other foods. 


doesn’t go very deep. 


The boy, in spite of his failure to respond 


to all of Barney’s suggestions, was enthusi- 
astic. Don’t make any mistake about that. 


He had always been a hard worker, putting | 


his heart and soul into everything he under- 
took. 
the inspirer, while his partner, equally val- 
uable, was the man who worked out the re- 
sults in terms of dollars and cents. Dick 
was the inspirer of the contracting busi- 


ness, but in this new venture it was the | 
It roused all | 
the good in him, which was the Ruth in | 


business that inspired Dick. 


him. It did what a profession often does 
for a man but what business too seldom 
does. It placed an interest outside himself 
above self-interest. He felt a responsibility 
for the health of his customers as a good 
doctor does for his patients. 
them with good milk he felt also a keener 
sense of citizenship. 

““Great Scott, dad,”’ he said to me one 
evening, ““we sometimes catch our breath 


when we see figures showing the number of | 


immigrants pouring into this country; but 
that’s only the beginning. Every single 
one of those immigrant couples represents a 
future family. We ought to multiply the 
present figures by ten or twenty to get a real- 
ization of what a power in the land they’re 
going to be. Now it’s no more natural to 
try to stop them than it would have been to 
try to stop the movement west of Missouri 
in the forties. The only other thing to do 
is to improve them. One way is to catch 
‘em as infants andhelp them to decent 
health.” 

In his small way the boy felt he was doing 
something along that line. It shows the 
broader outlook he was getting. 

We had him before the Pioneer Club that 
winter for two or three talks. The boy 
wasn’t a public speaker. He had no 
natural gifts and was as scared on a plat- 
form as Ruth was; but with the same spirit 
back of him that Ruth had he tackled the 
job like a man. It had come to be consid- 
ered a public duty for every man in town to 
respond to a call from the club. When we 
found a man or woman doing anything par- 
ticularly well in Brewster we had him up 
to tell the rest of us how he did it. And 
if there wasn’t much oratory of the old 
political variety, it was surprising what 
good talks we heard. In every case we 
listened to a man dead in earnest expressing 
himself to the best of his ability, and I tell 
you these men got home to us deeper than 
many a trained speaker would have done 

So the boy took his place with the others 
and gave in detail the results of what he 
had accomplished during the first months 
I think he made every one there under- 
stand the wide gulf between fairly pure 
milk and the stuff most of them were pro 
ducing. Then he made them see the value 
of records and the difference between a 
good cow and a poor cow. 
understand, too, the necessity for the sim- 
ple precautions for cleanliness which it 
was within the power of a man to practice 
who kept only a single cow. The boy was 
in earnest and accomplished in an hour 
more than the agricultural departments 
had done in years at the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars. That isn’t exactly 
fair either, for after all what the boy did 
was to interpret to these folks the things 
he had learned from the departments. 


Then Barney followed and gave the other | 


side—the Little Italy side. Barney was a 
favorite with Pioneer audiences, for he had 
a dramatic way of putting things. He had 
that crowd alternately laughing and crying. 
And one evening he produced fat, chubby 
Giuseppe, Jr., and held the infant grinning 
at the crowd. 

“That’s a Carleton milk baby,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Take a good look at him and then 


| ask yourselves if he isn’t worth a clean barn. 


And remember: it wasn’t twenty-cent milk 
that did this but eight-cent milk.” 

That, after all, was the point that dis- 
tinguished Dick’s business from that of any 


But the consolation that | 
comes of finding yourself merely no worse | 
than the other fellow is faint-hearted and | 


In the contracting business he was | 


In supplying | 


He made them | 
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or the charge is only partly ignited 
A cheap plug | 


alway 


rust be poor; pug 


causes power loss, over-heating and 


costly damage to engine and car. 
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They are right and act ght mot of 
this fact i n the show made by Bosch 
Product In the rece t Vanderbilt Cup and 
Grand Prize Races, both winne and every 
carto hn sh used Bosch Plugs; a o> the 
Magnet . 
heat and oil and speed than you ever woul | 
but Bosch PI tood it 
As Good As Bosch M 


et m your car the same plug 


Bosch 
Phis was a gruelling test — more 
req lire 
they are 
Irv a 
used by the racers. 
$1.00 Each in U. S. from any dealer, or 
from Bosch Service Stations or Branches. 
**Loc iting the Spark Plug ** tell 


ought to know about plugs— it’s 


what you 
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BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY 
233 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


160 Service Stations in U.S. and Canada to serve you 
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with its invisible clamp firmly holds this 
handy household convenience to the 
back of a chair, head of any 
place where a good strong lightis wanted 
It will stick to a mirror or any kind of 
non-porous woodwork 


i bed, or 


The picture on the left shows the 
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SEND US $5.00 
WIZARD ELECTRIC LAMP CO. 
147 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 
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other milk producer I know of Chere 
plenty of twenty-cent certified milk to bx 
had for those who can afford it; there's 
some fifteen-cent certified milk But as f 
as the parents of suc h as those of Giuse pp 
Jr., go there might just as well not be ar 
pure milk in the world. 

The eight-cents-a-quart price was still an 
arbitrary price fixed by Dick. It wasn’t by 
any means based on good business And 
because it wasn’t it disturbed the boy. Not 
that he was Worrying so much because of 
elfish interests. He wasn't 
a little money; he could afford to lose. 
that wasn’t sound business. An enterprise 

ded on any such principle ne¢ : 
And the boy, you ur derstand 
striving more and more earne stly 
th for stability. The 
nency dominated him more and more 
was to be an unde 


afraid of losing 
But 
four essarily 
was Wear 
Was 


mor 


every 
idea Ol perma 

Here 
rtaking that should be 
associated with him during his entire life 
time and with the name of Carleton after 
he was gone. He wasn't much 
cerned with making a monument for him 
self as he was in establishing firmly what he 
believed to be an important and nex 
public work. 

From Dick’s point of view he was also 
violating the spirit of his business if he was 
charging too much. A five per cent net 
profit was what he considered fair—this 
profit to be put aside in a separate account 
to the credit of the business. This was to 
be in the nature of a reserve fund. It had 
nothing to do with his personal account 
He didn’t use it even to include payment 
for his own services 

Where the boy found time for it all was 
a marvel to some, espe ially to his city 
friends; but the explanation was simplicity 
itself—he got up at four o'clock in the 
morning. This gave him four clean working 
hours over many of his fellows. Then he 
had at least two more at the end of the day 
The boy was leading two lives in one and 
doing it without strain. Day in and day 
out he was in better condition than ninety 
per cent of his business who 
didn’t get up until eight and who spent the 
last few hours of the dey in their clubs. 
He went to bed at nine, which gave him 
seven hours of sleep. And when Dick slept 
he slept. 

The life of a galley slave, some will say 
Looking at it from the point of view of men 
who are preaching eight hours as work 
enough for any free and independent citizen 
struggling in the pursuit of happiness, per- 
haps he deserved that title. But honestly 
you never saw a heartier or a happier galley 
slave in your life. And he wasn’t in the 
slightest conscious of being a galley slave 
The boy’s life was full to overflowing with 
honest joy. He lived every waking hour 
to the fullest, and got so much fun out of the 
work itself that most ordinary amusements 
seemed stupid. 

Sometimes I wonder if most public 
amusements aren’t merely a makeshift for 
people not tired by overwork but bored by 


so con- 


essary 


associates 


too little work. I don’t mean the arts— good 
music, good drama, good paintings— but the 
amusements that can’t be classed under 


any of those heads and upon which millions 
of dollars are spent every year. The men 
I know who go most to such things aren't 
by a jugful the freshest and keenest for 
life after them. To a man they are the 
growlers and yawners. So far as I’ve seen 
for myself, it isn’t the ten-hour-a-day man 
who is discontented but the eight-hour-a 
day man. Of course the observation of one 
man doesn’t count for much. Maybe, too, 
I’m growing older. I’dthinkso if with every 
year I didn’t realize what a brave adventure 
life itself is; if 1 didn’t feel that it’s within 
the power of every man to live his own 
pleasures instead of hiring other men to 
furnish them to him. 

Dick had his pleasures of a purely social 
nature, too, as all of us in Brewster have 
There were dances and entertainments 
enough, and when there was anything 
especially good in the theaters in town Dick 
and Jane went to seeit. But it wasn’t often 
there was anything especially good. 

There are some women who will think 
that perhaps Jane herself was bored. That’s 
for Jane herself to say, but I shouldn’t be 
afraid to match her life against that of those 
women who play bridge in the morning and 
who yawn over everything in the way of 
entertainment that comes to the leading 
theaters. Besides, it was along about thi 
time that Jane found a new interest—a1 
interest that in a normal womat 
every other interest in life. 
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OShnerican Gentleman 
Ahoe Dour @ fix Dollar 


UALITY shoes with a style appeal. Styles for Beau 
Brummel and Uncle Billy. Styles for débutante 


( 


=~ 
and aged aunt—styles that please them all, because 
each gets exactly what suits—in kind, size, width— 
plus a quality that is not measured by the price paid. 


Nearly half a century of shoe making experience on a 
gigantic scale makes such quality and style possible for 
the price. Buy American Lady and American Gentle- 
man Shoes and get in on the ground floor of shoe 


values. You will rest assured of shoe satisfaction. 
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CASTLE HOUSE 
26 EAST 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
March 2, I9I4. 

The superiority of the Victor & Victor 
Records is so apparent that Mrs. Castle and I 
after a thorough trial of other sound repro- 
ducing instruments, have decided to use the 
Victor and Victor Records exclusively at Cas~- 
tle House. 

Mrs. Castle and I find the Victrola 
practically indispensable, while the quality 


of music it supplies during class work is so 


satisfactory that our pupils are as enthusias{ 





tic regarding the Victrola as we are ourselves 
I also take great pleasure in announc- 
tng that I have given to the Victor Company 
the exclusive services of the Castle House 
orchestra for the making of dance records, 


and also that I will personally superintend 














4 , the making ‘ae adad Pee? ah 
| Victors and Victrolas $10 to $200. 
Victor dealers in every city in the wor] 
Ask any dealer for book of instructions—how to dance the one-ste 


tion, and tango— illustrated with 5 different photographs of Mr and MrJ 


Br ced Bre Vienen-Caitin; tontBiine ntti aneet- Castle, and 288 motion-picture photographs. Or mailed direct by us orf 
est exponents of the modern dances, use the Victor . , : 

exclusively and superintend the making of their Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Victor Dance Records. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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motion-picture film of a group of young people 
enjoying an impromptu and very informa! dance 
to the music of the Victrola-—-something you | — 
can do too, whenever you wish, if you have & | — 
Victrola. || 
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Mf DAMasneen 


RAZOR 





HE best shaver and saver of them all” —so says the man 
who shaves with the Gem Damaskeene Razor — it over- 
comes the many difficulties often experienced in shaving 
with so-called “safeties.” —-The new Gem Damaskeene Razor, 
with a Gem Damaskeene Blade, makes shaving a real pleasure 
and real economy. 
GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit com- 


plete with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, in mo- 
rocco case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 














One 
Dollar 
Outfit 


Cem Cutlery Co., 210-218 Eleventh Ave., New York 








| way through,” 
| I had a dog oncet 


| old fellow at bottom, 


| lars a week, whic 
| to Benny as though they were real wages. 


| of crime 


“Yes, that’s it,” said Benny, whom I 
must acquit of knowing what the word 
meant. ‘‘Maw don’t find it very sociable 
here, and that’s a fack. I guess she likes 
more life and go and toiking about the 
neighbors. “* 

“But you like us, don’t you?” inquired 


| Edith, much overcome at our social failure. 


“You betcha!” ejaculated the Jackson- 
boy with a warmth that atoned for the 
tragedy of our boring his mother. “I just 
keep cointing all the days of the week, 
hoping it will be Sunday soon.” 

As it happened, he did not have to count 
many more days waiting for it to be Sun- 
day. Bertha left us in the disconcerting 
way suburban servants often do when you 
have paid them their month’s wages. You 
lay the notes in a red palm and five min- 
utes afterward you are confronted with 
the problem of getting your own dinner. 
Benny rushed into the Berthaless breach 
and proved himself a perfect trump in help- 
ing Edith with the cooking and housework. 

More than a week passed before I could 
find the right kind of girl, and all this 
time Benny hung about us in a manner 
that must have seriously affected his 
dog-ransoming, golf-ball-collecting profits. 
When I said something about paying him 
it seemed only fair that we should—Edith 
blushed and remarked that she had ar- 
ranged all that. 

“Arranged it how?” I asked, thinking 
she meant old clothes or boots, and rather 
dreading any inroads on my wardrobe. 

“Oh, I am teaching him to dance,”’ she 
said. 

“Dance!” I exclaimed. “Dance! 

“Yes; he is crazy about it,” said Edith, 
who was extremely fond of dancing herself. 

“You eught to see us do the Boston—it is 
simply remarkable how he has picked it up. 

Now I did not object to dancing—heaven 
forbid!—but it came over me that Benny 
was already unsettled enough in life with- 
out our disturbing him afresh with the 
Boston. Honest toil seemed to me much 
more indicated than accomplishments, 
however graceful. Indeed, I was very 


” 


| much put out about dancing; it brought it 


home to me with sudden force that we 
might be having a bad influence on the boy. 
There could be nothing more unkind than to 
make a parasite out of him—a jobless indi- 
vidual basking at our fire, playing our 


| phonograph and dancing the Boston with 


Edith. 
That night she and I had quite a serious 
talk about it, which ended in our deter- 


| mining to find Benny a job and—what 
| was still more important—keep Benny at it. 


As we had decided to put in a new fur- 
nace and heating system, and were there- 
fore on the most intimate terms with Mr. 
Updyke, the plumber, who was figuring on 
the matter, I thought perhaps we might 
manage to unload Benny on him as part of 
the contract; but it was harder to unload 


Benny than I had anticipated. 


g. all the 
“Why, 


“That there Jacksonboy is n. 
protested U pdyke. 


It was the same old story, even to the 
collar; but I argued and persuaded and 
gpa until Updyke, who really needed a 
poy, as it happened, and was a good- hearted 
finally consented 
to take Benny on six months’ trial. He 
exacted some onerous conditions how- 
ever. I had to agree to pay him four dol- 

¥ in turn, he would hand 


At the end of six months, if the boy were 
“anny good at all, at all,” the plumber 
was to keep him on and continue the four 
dollars a week out of his own pocket. 

We were not so well off that we could 
afford an extra four dollars a week without 
some inconvenience and pinching, but in 


| such a good cause it seemed selfish to be- 


grudge the money. After all, if it took only 
four dollars a week to plant a human 
brother on the ladder of independence, how 


| could one hesitate for an instant? What 


were a few cigars and theater tickets in 
comparison with Benny’s rescue from a 


| possible life of crime? 


We loved to dwell on that potential life 
it heartened us up so much 
about the four dollars. We drew lurid pic- 
tures of Benny’s descent into the lowest 
depths of infamy and gloatingly followed 
him to the electric chair in order to say: 
“And for only four dollars a week we can 
make him a happy, prosperous plumber!” 
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The news that he was to be a plumber 
seemed far less attractive to Benny than 
it did to us. He received it with a silent 
depression that was not a little wounding, 
and stared gloomily at his toes. I was 
goaded into lecturing him a bit, pointing 
out how hard his mother worked to support 
him and how much he owed her for a devo- 
tion he scarcely realized. I told him what 
a comfort it would be to him later on if he 
were in a position to support her in her old 
age and fill her declining years with ease 
and joy. 

Benny, however, only grew glummer 
and glummer; and afterward, when Edith 
said he might play the phonograph if he 
wished, he chose all the saddest, mournful- 
est, most heartbroken records we possessed 
and gave each of them an encore. Even 
Bostoning with Edith failed to raise his 
stricken spirits. 

I was so provoked that I took him to 
task again; and when I had finished he 
stammere ad out: 

“T’ll woik my hands off 
Mr. Gilbert. I know how good you folks 
are to me, and the awful trouble you must 
have took to get me this job—though maw 
will just have a fit at my giving up being a 
lawyer. It’s that which makes me act so 
dopy and like I wasn’t grateful—thinking 
of maw and how dreadful disappointed she 
will be.” 

Whether maw was disappointed or not 
in her imbecile ambitions, Benny certainly 
showed a most praiseworthy ardor in his 
new employment. Updyke told me he was 
“doing fine” and hinted good-naturedly 
that he would soon let me off the four dol- 
lars a week if Benny “kep’ it up.” But 
keeping it up, alas! was just what Benny 
failed to do. In Updyke’s picturesque ver- 
nacular the boy “lay down on it,”’ and it 
was in this recumbent position, three weeks 
afterward, that he received his walking 
papers. 

I was very angry with him and so was 
Edith, and for a while the Jacksonboy lan- 
guished in the outer darkness; but after 
a time he crept back, penitent and hungry- 
looking, and lawn-mowed himself into our 
good graces again. Soon he was playing 
the phonograpn and dancing with Edith 
as though there had been no interlude in 
our relations. 

Our second attempt to connect up Benny 
with the wheels of industry was through 
Mr. Fortnum, the grocer. Fortnum, whom 
I caught redhanded, so to speak, with Boy 
Wanted in his window, demurred and ex- 
postulated at Benny ae foisted on him; 
but the four-dollars-a-week and six-months- 
free-trial arrangement was not without its 
appeal and was finally—though unenthusi- 
astically adopted. 

‘You are wasting your time befriend- 
ing that young scalawag,”’ observed Mr. 
Fortnum with the air of a man who had 
made a bad bargain and was already re- 
gretting it. “I have known him ever since 
he was a little tad that high and, believe 
me, Mr. Gilbert, the only thing he is any 
good at is stealing dogs. I mind alittle bull 
I had once, the pride of my wife’s heart; 
and ——” 

Benny took to commerce much more 
kindly than to plumbing, and went at it 
in such a brisk, whistling, basket-slamming 
way that his success seemed assured. But 
after several weeks, when Mr. Fortnum 
actually commended him to me, I confess 
I felt my first tremors of misgiving; for it 
was at this stage I had the most fear for 
Benny—the second-wind stage, when the 
novelty had worn: off and the original im- 
petus had lessened. I was only too well 
justified; for, sure enough, Benny promptly 
ran down like one of those clocks you wind 
up once a month. He ticked to the last 
minute of the last hour of the last day 
and then stopped for a rewind. 

It was all maw’s fault, he said. He put 
the entire blame on maw. Maw declared 
he was wasting his time and would not let 
him stay any longer at Fertnum’s. Maw 
said he was nineteen now and old enough 
to “‘woik” his way through the Columbia 
Law School; and would I please advise 
him how to go about it? Maw had sent 
him over to ask me that—how was he to 
work his way through the Columbia Law 
School? 

It was an exasperating situation and was 
made even more exasperating by maw’s 
quoted references to Lincoln. It was even 
more exasperating still that Benny did not 


never you fear, 
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seem to wish to be a lawyer at all and evi- 
dently had some glimmering of his own 
deficiencies. I took down a copy of Every 

Man His Own Lawyer and forced him to 
stammer and flounder through a simple 
part nership agreement. 

“That’s what law is,” I said as he fin- 
ished, flushed and mortified, with the sweat 
of the effort glistening on his brow. “It 
wasn’t railsplitting that made Lincoln 
great—it was what he had in his head. 
Your mother is like so many people—she 
confuses the two.” 

““She’s a durned old fool!”’ said the Jack- 
sonboy, with a frankness that left us some- 
what overcome. “She don’t understand a 
felle or must do the best he can with what he’s 
got. 

*Precisely,” put in Edith, delighted at 
such an unexpected gleam of sense 
“though it is very wrong to refer to your 

mother iike that, even if she is mists aiken.” 

*That’s why I am thinking of going on 

the stoige,” said Benny, ignoring the re- 
proof. “I have been thinking a * lately 
of going on the stoige, for it would take 
me away from maw and her everlasting 
nagging about Lincoln.” 

While Edith and I sat there stupefied, 
Benny produced a little newspaper clip- 
ping and proceeded to read it to us. It was 
the advertisement of a tenth-rate dramatic 
school, which charged sixty dollars for a 
three-months’ course and guaranteed sit- 
uations to promising pupils. Benny read it 
a great deal better than he had the partner- 
ship contract and then, putting it away in 
his vest pocket, regarded us hope fully. 

“T could easy pay it back afterward,” he 
murmured. “It’s something fierce what 
uctors make! Why, sixty dollars a week 
ain't hardly nothin’ to an actor!” 

If I had not minced my words before in 
telling Benny what I thought of him as a 
possible lawyer, it was child's play to the 
way Edith went for him now. I never saw 
her so worked up. She was so angry that 
her words could not come fast enough; she 
held the mirror up to Benny and showed 
him, in torrents of the most wounding invec- 
tive, what he really was—an uneducated, 
uncouth, shambling, half-baked, conceited 
noodle, with neither the brains of a canary 
nor the grace and dignity of a yellow dog! 

An actor! The scorn Edith put into the 
word was shriveling. Benny an actor! 
She pulled down from the bookshelf a vol- 
ume of Shaw's Plays, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant, and chose a passage at random. 

tead that!’ she exclaimed in a parox- 

ysm of contempt. “Read that aloud and 
just show us the kind of actor you are!” 

The Jacksonboy, hunched in his chair as 
though being struck at from every side, 
burst into heartrending sobs. The disre- 
garded book fell to the floor. As a scene 
in a play, with Benny himself playing, it 
would have brought down any house; but 
Edith and I were too enraged to see any 
humor in it. After all we had done for the 
young ass, after ali our sacrifices and priva- 
tions, to have him wanting to be an actor! 

Ridicule, irony and sarcasm beat on his 
head like hail, and the more they beat the 
louder Benny sobbed. I washed my hands 
of him forever; Edith washed her hands of 
him forever. He was invited to retire into 
the outer darkness and, so far as we were 
concerned, to stay there permanent); 

By this time Benny had been so com- 
pletely skinned that the only thing to do, 
metaphorically speaking, was to wrap him 
in a blanket and blow in his face. He 

was altogether repentant — childishly, tear- 
fully, agonizingly repentant. He abjured 
his errors as pitifully as a medieval heretic 
up to his waist in burning fagots. 

He had been talking like an “‘idjit, 
he quavered. He knew he was not fit to 
black a real actor’s shoes and never would 
be. It was maw’s fault for pestering him 
night and day about Lincoln. The“ 
seemed to be the only way he could escape 
from maw—and Lincoln. He pleaded with 
us not to turn “agin” him and, with his eye 
on the beloved phonograph, implored and 
besought us in a hysterical crescendo not 
to turn again “agin” him. 

Needless to say we did not turn against 
him. Crushed and humbled as he was, it 
was impossible to turn against him. On 
the contrary we were greatly mollified by 
his abasement and hastened to discuss a 
new plan I had formed for his future. The 
taxicab era had just dawned; and one of 
my friends at the club, who was interested 
in this new business, had told me of the 
great difficulty he was experiencing in find- 
ing enough chauffeurs. He had also told 
me it cost only forty dollars to go through 


stoige”’ 





the Y. M. C. A. automobile school. I had | 
put this in the back of my head, with an 
eye to Benny if he failed to hit it off with 
Fortnum. 

So we talked chauffeuring with much 
gusto and enthusiasm, and with it peace 
descended on us. Benny revived and soon 
it was all settled that he was to go through 
the Y. M. C. A. school and learn to drive 
one of my friend's cabs. 

It was a wrench to part with that forty dol 
lars, for it deprived Edith of a new dress she 
had been counting on for weeks and saving 
up for, a dollar or two at a time; but the 
new furnace had cost us so much we had 
not a penny to spare and therefore | was 
forced to see her part with her little hoard 
It was tremendously generous of her to sa 
rifice it; for, to a woman, giving up clothes 
is like a man’s giving up tobacco—only 
more so, 

It was her own suggestion, too, whic! 
made it all the finer; and she never whim 
pered a whimper, except to say, Pa. Jh, my 
darling boy, it is perfectly dread/ w he 
I ventured to praise the old dre ss she had 
made over by Madame Pipin, the local 
dressmaker. Her words betrayed an inner 
suffering that would have entitled her to 
an angel’s crown. 

Meantime the Jacksonboy, who had to 
have a six-dollar commutation ticket, which 
came near breaking the camel's back, toiled 
and moiled with admirable persistence, and 
returned at night almost too tired to dance. 
He was certainly learning ali about engi 
and proved it by taking the ph onograph 'to 
pieces and oiling it, as well as reviving our 
electric bells and overhauling the suction- 
cleaner. 

The only fly in the ointment was maw, 
who still harped on Lincoln and disap 
proved bitterly of what we were doing for 
her son; but Benny, undeterred, went 
blithely on and in the fullness of time took 
his examination and gained his certificate 

Instead of hanging about, waiting for me 
to find him a job, he borrowed a suit of my 
clothes and went out and promptly found 
one for himself. And such a job! To 
drive asplendid, eleven-thousand-dollar im 
ported French limousine for an old Central 
Park West lady named Miss Van Sickle! 

How anybody in her senses could have 
intrusted such a magnificent car to Benny 
is beyond my comprehension! It must have 
been his beautiful blue eyes that accom 
plished this miracle—either that or the 
blind stupid faith people often show in 
engaging servants; or it may have beer 
Benny’s engaging manners. Edith had 
done wonders for Benny and had carefully 
coached him besides as to how he was to 
act in applying for a situation. 

Anyhow, there he was, with seventy-five 
a month, a smart livery, free bed and quar 
ters, and little to do exce pt tootle the old 
lady round the park and hold a bag of 
peanuts while she fed the squ uirre ls. 

Nor must you think we had only Benny’s 
word togo on. There were cankering doubts 
in my own mind until one holiday morning 
Benny appeared with the car and, assuring 
us he had Miss Van Sickle’s permission, 
took us for a forty-mile spin. It was the 
most stunning car I had ever seen—a great, 
shining, resplendent palace on wheels— and 
to sit there behind Benny, lapped in all 
this eleven-thousand-dollar luxury, was to 
think oneself dreaming dreams. 

I might have known it was too good to 
last, however—Benny’s job, I mean, not 
our one long glorious ride together. He 
quitted it through the glass screen in front 
at the glad, wild hour of three A. M 

Oh, yes, it was the old story— joy riding, 
girls picked up at random, drinks all along 
the line, and a milk wagon across the prim 
rose path. The eleven-thousand-dollar car 
flew into eleven thousand pieces amid milk 
and blood; and, though no one wa eri 
ously hurt, it was a case of ambulance and 
hospital for all the survivors ae Benn) 

Once through the screen, he had appar 
ently never stopped running ‘until he reached 
us at daybreak and fell, breathless and gasp 
ing, at our feet. While he lay on the floor 
and had a saucerful of glass specks picked 
out of him, he besought us hysterically not 
to give him up to the police. 

I was all for sending for the doctor and 
allowing justice to take its course; but 
Edith would not hear of anything except 
hiding Benny until the hue and cry were 
past. Having just lost Miss Guleszeewicz 
called Maggie for short— we were in admir 
able trim to shelter a fugitive and afford him 
that aid and comfort which are so expressly 
against the penal code. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Some folks say you don’t need t’ chase 
after a trolley car once you get it. But ! 
say, look out you don’t fall asleep after 
you get on, ’r you might just as well 
missed it. Similar with jobs. Jedgin’ fr’m 
its uniform quality, the folks that make 
VELVET don’t stop chasin’ popularity : 
after they’ve got it. They’re hoein’ away , 
as hard as ever. cot foe i 
OME goods build up a big reputation and then " 


live on it. 


VELVET has built up a big repu- 
tation and is living up fo i 

The Veivet Joes that raise the Kentucky Burley for 
VELVET are *‘ 
The Velvet Joes in the curing sheds and the 
to make better tobacco 


‘a-hoein’ away” to make good tobacco 
better. 
factory are ‘‘a-hoein’ away” 
best in VELVET, the smoothest smoking tobacco. 
All the mild, full-bodied 
Burley 


de Luxe is brought out, 


flavor of this 





with an added aged-in-  \ 
the-wood smoothness 
found only in cool, 
pleasant, slow-burming 
VELVET. 

Sc. Bags 


10c. Tins 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


Coupons of Value 


with VELVET 
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tins out-of-doors. The 
greatest moving picture machine 
in the world is the 


Sndian 
Motocucle 


Out into the open with a motorcycle! A con- 
stantly changing panorama of life and unusual 
sights. Great driving power under you. Unlimited 
distances at your command. You are the master 
whether throttled down to a walking pace in con- 
gested trafhc or taking a clearaway road at sixty 
miles an hour. Comfort is yours—road shocks and 
vibration absorbed by the Cradle Spring Frame. 

There's a snap and a relish to motorcycle riding 
unlike any other travel. It’s a new sport—a fine 
one—a national one. Today the Indian tnbe 


numbers over 100,000. 
y ‘HE riding season is on. The world- are ready to give a dernonstration —to initiate 


famous summer regions of America invite you into a novel, pleasurable, healthful diver- 
the motorcycle tourist —thousands upon sion—to show you also the wide utility phases 
thousands of miles of perfect state roads await of the Indian. 


his preference. In the purchase of a motorcycle the Indian 


commands your first consideration. It has 
been the leader in motorcycle advancement 
and refinement, in fact the originator of many 
of the basic mechanical features which are now 
standard throughout the whole motorcycle 
To ride is to realize. 2,700 Indian dealers industry. 


The Indian needs no garage—requires a 
minimum of care. It is always ready for serv- 
ice. Running cost is next to nothing —sixty- 
five miles on a gallon of gasoline, four hundred 
miles on a gallon of oil. 


: : 1914 Indians have 38 Betterments and full Electric 
Electric Equip ment Equipment. A 32-page book, illustrated, describes 
this year’s Indians in full—shows all models, describes mechanical perfections 
in detail and puts you motorcycle wise. To read it is to become a qualified 
judge of motorcycles. Sent upon request. 





HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 800 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 
CHICAGO DALLAS KANSAS CITY DENVER LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO MELBOURNE 
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(Continued from Page 43) 

Heaven knows it was none of my doing 
that we kept him—I was angry enough to 
take Benny by the collar and drag him 
to the local police station—but one might 
as well argue with a lion as with a sympa- 
thetic lady who has once made up her mind; 
and when Edith said Benny was to stay, 
Benny stayed. 

Wound round and round with court- 
plaster like an emblematic figure of Sing 
Sing, with his suffering form incased in my 
new baby-blue silk dressing gown, Benny 
was put to bed on the sofa, with a little bell 
at hand, which he was to ring if he wanted 
anything. I must say he did not want much 
except to be let alone. If ever there was a 
joy rider the worse for wear it was Benny! 

When I got home that night he had 
chirped up enough to be playing the pho- 
nograph; and I was told —as though I ought 
to be profoundly gratified at the intelli- 
gence—that he had eaten two pounds of 
hot-house grapes. The next day he was up 
and limping about, helping Edith with the 
housework; and she said he was so grateful 
that it brought the tears to her eyes —totter- 
ing and hurt as he was, yet so pathetically 
eager to repay us 


1 refrained from making any comment 
on the number of cigarette stubs I found 
everywhere or on the ample supper he 


not to like 


as somethi: 


It was impossible 
there w 


tucked away. 
the young sc mp: 
whimsi« al and absurdly winning about him 
that one was attracted in spite of oneself. 

Even our last farewell was most cordial, 
though he had overstayed his welcome and 
become a fearful nuisance. He was wholly 
cured by now and there was no reason why 
he should continue to be our guilty secret 
and keep us on tenterhooks of apprehension. 

We gave him ten dollars, my second-best 
suit of clothes, a selection of my shirts and 
underclothing in a basket, and 
ordered him to proceed to Philade Iphia and 


gy so 


tele scope 


join the army or nav If Benny were to 
flee from justice we thought he might as 
well do it at Uncle Sam’s expense and gain 
a little badly needed discipline and setting 
up on the way. 


We started him off one dark night with 
as many precautions as though he were 
an escaping safeblower; and | told him I 
hoped he would never stop until he had 
reached Guam. Of course he promised to 
write from Philadelphia and of course he 
did not. Our only communication from 
him was found subsequently in the top of 
the phonograph: 





“T have took 1073, 2904, 2777, which I 
hope you won’t mind, but cheap at the 
price perhaps to get rid of One who, what- 
ever his faults, knows how Kind he was 
treated and will remember same to his 
Dying Day. God bless you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert!” 


As time went by and there came no word 
from him, Benny gradually faded from our 
recollection. Maw, too, disappeared unob- 
trusively into space and was seen no more. 
I wish I might say the increasing years 
brought me increased prosperity, but they 
did not. Edith and I jogged along the road 
of life like most other middling people, with 
a few kicks here and there to ginger us up and 
an occasional raise, which was always a 
little less than we expected— but I must not 
say a word against my firm, for when I got 
run down last year and was ordered by the 
doctor to take a six weeks’ vacation they 
acted with the most unexpected liberality. 

Imagine my feelings when they sent me a 
check for a thousand dollars, with the nicest 
kind of letter about my sixteen years’ faith- 
ful service and the high value they set on it! 

We decided to spend the whole time in 
Paris, thinking it better to see one foreign 
place thoroughly than to race all over 
Evrope; and no two kids let out for a holi- 
day ever had a better time than Edith and 
myself. With all that thousand dollars and 
my pay still running on, we had money to 
burn—and there is no place where one can 
burn it more pleasantly than in that beau- 
tiful, incomparable Paris; but, lavish as we 
were in a quiet way, I admit I got a shock 
when one day Edith twined her arms about 
me and asked very falteringly whether she 
might have a hundred dollars to “throw to 
the birds.” 

‘I want to do an awfully extravagant 
thing,” she said, hugging me closer than 
ever and speaking with a breathlessness that 
showed how worked up she was. “And 
it isn’t a dress, and it isn’t jewelry, and it 
isn’t stockings or gloves—but just some- 
thing 1 want more than any human being 
ever wanted anything in the world.” 


THE SATURDAY 


She gazed at me so wistfully that, of 
course, 1 said she might have all the money 
in the bank; but I was thunderstruck, 


nevertheless, at her wanting so much—for 
there never was a more careful, economical 
woman than Edith, or one who could make 
a dollar go farther. 

“It’s the tango,” 
scared to death. “I want to take { 
hour lessons from Mufioz.” 

Mujfioz! If she had said from the 
dent of the republic I could not have 
moreovercome. Intango-mad Paris Mufioz 
was king-— he loomed over the place like the 
Eiffel Tower. Why, they named suspenders 
after him; pumps, all sorts of things. I was 
wearing Mufiozes myself and took a hitch 
in them every morning 

*“Mufioz!” I repeated helplessly. ‘Oh, 
my darling, there must be other teachers 
who could teach you just as well and do it 
for far less! Do you realize it is almost 
seventy-five cents a minute?” 

“* But it would be worth it,”’ she protested 
‘There is nobody like Muiioz—nobody in 
the whole world; and they say he gives you 
a grace and perfection that no other teacher 
can come within a mile of. Then think of 
the prestige of being a pupil of Mufioz— you 
murmur you are his pupil, and people fall 
dead! And you would be the husband of a 
pupil of Mutioz—think of that! 

I tried not to sigh as I counted out five 
one-hundred-frane notes. It seemed a 
frightful lot of money, though Edith said 
that by the time she had taught the tango 
to me—the real Mufioz, drop-dead tango, 
with the prestige to it—and we had taught 
it to the Babcocks back home, and made 
them pay their half—it would work out 
as hardly anything a lesson, thus divided 
among the four of us. If her arithmetic 
seemed somewhat faulty her pleading, eager 
face was irresistible; and I told her to rush 
round to the tangery and get her name 
down quick for five appointments 

She came back almost crestfallen enough 


she confessed, 


looking 
ve half- 


presi- 


been 


to cry. A horrid little secretary had in- 
formed her that Mufioz was engaged for 
three weeks ahead. As we were sailing in 


two and had our cabin already e1 
can imagine her despair. 

“* And he wasso detestable it!” cor 
tinued Edith bitterly. “‘ Looked me up and 
down as though I wasn’t good enough for his 
nasty old Mufioz—- wasn’t smart or impor 
tant enough for such a tremendous honor! 
I suppose if I had had purple hair and a 
transparent dress, and had worn legmuffs, he 
would have passed me right in!” 

With that she threw 
and wailed out how unbearable it 


waged you 


aboutit! 


herself on the sofa 


was to 


come three thousand miles across a fiend 
ish ocean— and then miss the one thing you 
had set your silly heart on. Then I said 


“Why couldn't we 
in the Bois where 
Mufioz to dance 


> go to that restaurant 
the paper advertised 
this very afternoon ten 
francs apiece to go in, with afternoon tea 
extra at little tables.” 

Edith glanced at the announcement and 
then brightened up wonderfully, though she 
was inconsistent e nough to demur at the ten 
francs. But she that in Paris she 
posed even a cat could not look at a king 
without being charged for it or having to 
buy for the 
saucer of milk at least, or a lap of red sirup 
and that it was an awfully 


said 


SsuD 
4} 


a consommation privilege—a 


good idea to go 


to the Bois--and wasn't I the dearest old 
dear for suggesting it! 
It was lucky we arrived early, for the 


and such 
ticketed by 


tables were nearly all occupied; 
of them as were not were mostly 

grand dukes and baronesses, and al! 
tiptop people Twenty minutes later and we 
might have been with the scuffle 
the door, who were being held back by me 
nials and rioting in a well-bred way 
refused admittance. There was an electri 
stir in the whole assemblage that showed 
better than anything the hold Mufioz had 
over Paris—an air of anticipation and a 
curious, indescribable excitement 

Then the music struck up, followed by a 
sudden loud buzz, a craning of 
the scraping of a hundred chairs, as a cou- 
ple was seen advancing toward the cleared 
space in the center of the room. 

There were cries of * Mufioz! Mufioz! 
and a frantic handelapping, while Edith 
and I No! lt could not be! It was 
not possible! It was on ly a marvelous, an 
incredible resemblance! Those blue 
that shy, whim sic al smile; ; thatslight figure! 

“It’s Benny!” gasped Edith, clutching 
at my sleeve “It's Benny Jackson!” 

I had risen from my chair, hardly know- 
ing what I was doing; and there was a jab- 
ber of resentment behind me as all the 


sorts of 
rs outside 


at being 


necks and 


eyes; 
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Floors That Win Friends 


OUR home is judged by your | 


Hoors. They are the stage setting for | 
the other furnishings. If your floors sparkle with 
the lasting beauty of Elastica, then your home will 
radiate comfort, beauty and coziness. 


























| 
| | 
a4 a | 
i | | 
} | 
| “FLOOR FINISH | 
et 
Leok for this Trademark on a Yellow Label. All others are imitations. ‘| 
i 
Elastica Floor Finish is made for one purpose only | | 
| Hoors. For 40) years we have been solving flo 
bo] finishing problems with Elastica. ‘This wonderful 
' - 7 , . J 
pid floor finish ends all floor troubles. It is mar-proof, / 
| spot-pri vot, heel-proof and boy -prom ae | 
Hs | | 
} 
| For Every Floor | 
i | 
Elastica is equally adapted to old or new floors, hard of | 
| soft wood, linoleum or oilcloth Floor varnish is the mo 
| | abu ed Varni h mack the relore it must ln dur bole } i 
Elastica p floor Lasting floor | 
mcd by iuty is Elastica record | 
y yy ae ) 
Get This Tree Book | 
' 
Our experts have written a great book entitles 
\ “How to Finish Floors.” It is brimful | 
plendid floor-finishing suggestior 
Every householder hould haw Col 
Write for one today we ll send it w 
Elm Park, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
2606 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill; 113 Front ! 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., or International 
Varnish Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. | 
| 
| 
J 
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| for stealing his collar!” 
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posers tS The Best in Bookcase Construction &*".xte*e oun 
Send for Free ‘‘BOOK OF DESIGNS’’ (and Souvenir Bookmark ) 


showing the late ctional Bookcases 
books —-in our Sanitary, —— Colonial and Standard Styles in 
richly finishe . Mahogany and Oak, Removable, non-binding, dust 
i distiguring iron bands. Quality is guaranteed 

ou mR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 
ve avy ok njoy seeing these up-to-date bookcases. Start with one section 


and a © a8 needed. Sold through dealers or direct from factory. Don't 
f wes t to ask for our free Souvensr Bookmark 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., Dept. M-3, 





t 


the ideal home for your 


ABLISHED 189 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


dukes and princesses and barons and baron- | 


esses hissed and called out at me fiercely to 
sit down. 


The hubbub arrested Mufioz’s attention; | 


his arm slipped from his companion’s waist; 


his gaze sought mine—first in anger, then | 


in amazement and dawning recognition. 
A moment later and I was almost appalled 
to see him moving toward us through the 
crowded tables, while heads craned and 
chairs scraped, and we found ourselves in the 


| dizzy focus of five hundred pairs of staring 

| eyes. 

| Yes, it was Benny all right—Benny, smil- | 
ing at me like a long-lost brother— Benny, 


waving at me and uttering exclamations 


of joy. He clasped me in a French hug and | 


atted my back; caught Edith’s hands to 
his lips and saluted them as though he 
would never stop; said again and again that 
he could not believe it—no, he simply could 


S| not believe it! And was it not too wonderful | 
for anything that we three should meet again 


like that! 

Our talk was broken and disjointed, as 
it could not fail to be—what with the or- 
chestra banging away, everybody staring 


| at us, and Edith and I acutely conscious of | 
| the limelight we were standing in. 


Benny 
wanted our address and we wanted to 
know how he had become Mufioz; and 


somehow we would be talking of the old | 


phonograph in one breath and of Buenos 


| Aires in another, until Edith told him how 
| she had been turned away by his ge ewe 
d 


And he said: “Caramba!” She shou 


have a hundred lessons if he had to throw | 


out half of Paris! And would tomorrow do, 
at three? And might hesend his car for her? 
“T oweeverything to you!” he said, look- 


ing down at her and speaking with a little | 
“Tt isn’t that I can ever | 


catch in his voice. 
repay it—but please let me try!” 

Before I realized what he was doing, he 
slipped off a superb diamond ring and forced 
it on one of her fingers; and then he pulled 


out a gold cigarette cise heavily mono- | 
| grammed in brilliants and laid it beside my 


plate. 

“That’s for stealing Robbie, and that’s 
Benny cried out, 
apportioning the gifts with a giggle of 
recollection; and then he added, backing 
out of reach before we could expostulate or 
do anything: ‘‘ The Jacksonboy will now re- 
turn to the center of the room and tango for 
his thousand francs!” 


Record Extremes 


IG records for talking machines, largely 

magnified from the original records in 
order to have a greatly increased sound, 
and also little records reduced from the 
originals in order to have a more delicate 
sound, have been successfully produced 
lately by a chemist with a method so in- 
genious that it is interesting in itself. 


| Whether such records will come into regular 


use is a question, though it would seem as if 
there would be a large opportunity for them. 

The present practical methods of increas- 
ing or decreasing the sound of a talking 
machine are limited to using different 
kinds of needles and to horn or shutter 
arrangements; but all use the same-sized 


| records as the original, as closely identical 


with the original as possible. This chemist 
sought a means of increasing the sound by 
enlarging the record. 

He found, first, that he could not make 


| successful enlargements by a pantograph 


the apparatus commonly used in enlarging 
a drawing. The pantograph would record 
the delicate markings of the original record, 
but every tiny vibration of the instrument 
was also recorded in the enlarged copy; so 
that, instead of a pure sound from the en- 
larged record, it was possible to obtain only 
a sound badly broken up with scrapings 
and other noises. 


He then took an impression of an orig- | 
| inal record in a mold of gelatin and suc- 
| ceeded in getting a perfect print. 
| gelatin was then enlarged by hydration, 


The 


which practically means that he soaked it 
in water until it swelled the amount he 
desired. Then, by putting it in another 


| chemical solution largely composed of for- 
| maldehyde he hardened the gelatin and 

thus had a mold for a magnified record. 
| To make a reduced-size mold he followed | 


much the same process; but instead of 


| soaking the gelatin to swell it he dried it to 


shrink it. The chemist then exhibited the 


| records made from these molds and stated | 
| that they were very free from scraping and | 

other undesirable noises, having even less | 
| of them than the originals. 
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economical 
for cooking 
and gives a 


pee better flavor 


a 
t ) Use Carnation Milk in your 
a daily cooking and it won’t be 
necessary to spend as much 
money for butter and cream. 
> Carnation Milk — it gives veg- 
| etables and all cooked foods a rich, 
t 


more appetizing flavor. 
PI x 


Carnation 


| Milk 


From Contented Cows 


Can be depended upon for richness 
and uniformity of quality. Itis clean, 
sweet and pure —always ready for use 
Ask your grocer for ‘* The Story of 
Carnation Quality’*— with choice 
recipes —or write us. Try Carnation 


Milk today. 


Pacific Coast Condensed 


Milk Company 
General Offices: 


” Seattle, U.S. A. 
‘an == a Marae 
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Garter 
Kit Gipe 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 


If you desire an unusually 
fine garter buy the 50c. grade 
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FREE Book 


“Household Helper”’ 


We have for vou—F REE—an unusual 
and handsome book of recipes and 
household helps. It is a first aid 
economy in these “‘high cost’’ days. 


is FREE. Mail the coupon. 
A Toy Stove, 16c 


This we also have ready to send you: 
toy representation of a Florence Oil 
Stove. Any child will enjoy this 
unique plaything. "Tis a boon 
for ‘‘playing house.”’ 
Harmless 


Again 


indeed 


to be lighted 
we send you 


not 
may 
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At Last— 
The Right Idea in Oil Stoves 


How can we make you—the millionth reader—realize the big signifi- 
cance of this story? For we tell you of the right idea in cooking stoves. 
How can we make you forget unhappy experiences with other oil 
stoves? For you must forget. The day of balky, smoking, unreliable, 
sooty, greasy oil stoves is past. The dependable—the absolutely safe— 
oil cooking stove has come. 
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Guaranteed in writing 


AX 'TIRES were born of 


A’ 


written guarantee 


the conviction that a steadfast 


determination for higher -é4u7/t quality would justify a 
of S000 miles. 


We are pioneers in building 


quality into tires and guaranteeing that it is there. Nine years 


ago Ajax set 


for every Ajax tire made. 


the standard of 5000 guaranteed-in-w riting miles 
An ever increasing 


demand, always 


greater than the supply, is the public’s dent of appreciation. 





Ajax tires are better 
for our own determina- 
tion to make them so. 
Their quality, far from 
being a recent discov- 
ery, has been known 
to 


Y years. 


guaranteed 


for 


and 





motorists 


YEARS 


Investigate Ajax tires! 
See the Ajax dealerwho 
is close at hand, or 
write us for new book- 
lets. The increasing 
favor of Ajax tires has 
come as users have told 
their satisfaction. 








While others are claimt 


¢ Ouaitly we are 


guaranteeing 11.” 


AJAX. Caen Ruse COMPANY 


1796 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Factories; Trenton, 
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Arms, Braces, Wheel Chairs, 
rutches, Stockings 
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al | ‘ 
Av. No., bainneagelia, Minn. Sold on Easy Terms 
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Costs only 24ec for $10 parcel 
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insurance Rates 
‘ 


$10 te $25 
$25 to $35 Tt / 
$55 te $50 106 


' 

$10 or lens ec] 
be | 

| 


Ete. wo $150 

‘ INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
Capital $4,000,000 NORTH AMERICA 
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HEART OF GOLD 


(Continued from Page 7 


missed a hook in the corner—that a decent, 
self-respecting woman would wear. 
A good-sized mirror was set on the shelf 


| at the end of the room, with a border of 


glaring electric lights round it, and oc- 


| cupying the rest of the sheif was a litter of 


articles the uses of which he did not at all 
understand, but which somehow signified 
the intimacies of feminine adornment. Per- 
vading the whole place—and whether it 
came from the bright pink sticks and cray- 
ons and boxes of powder on theshelf, or from 
the clothes, he did not know—was a per- 
fume. He had never heard of an odor called 
Bouquet du Diable; but if he had he should 


have felt no hesitation in asserting that this | 


was it. 

And this was the place where he was to 
wait for his mother! There was something 
crooked about it surely. There would have 
been ample time to call her if that had been 
truly the purpose of the cyclonic and 

arishly dressed young lady who had thrust 

im in here. He had not heard her turn the 
key in the lock though. He went over and 
tried the door. Yes, it opened all right; 
and that fact reconciled him to waiting 
quietly for a few minutes more. 

Presently he heard steps come thumping 
down the stairs. There was a rustle of 
many persons passing in the corridor. Per- 
haps his mother was out there now. At 


| any rate there would be some one he could 


ask to find her for him. 

He pulled the door wide open and started 
out. Then, with a quickness which a West- 
ern gunfighter would have envied, he 
sprang back into the comparative security 
of the dressing room and slammed the door 
shut. You see he had unfortunately chosen 
for making his escape the moment of what is 
known as a quick change of the chorus. 

In the ordinary course of things, when a 
chorus girl changes one of her scanty cos- 
tumes for another, she gets the new one off 
its hook where it hangs in a rank along the 
corridor, takes it to her dressing room, takes 
off her old costume, puts on her new one 
and comes out dressed, except for a V-shaped 
gap down the back, which the wardrobe 
mistress or one of her assistants hooks up. 
But when the time allowed for the change is 
only a matter of three or four minutes she 
gets out of her old costume while she is 
running down the stairs, grabs her new one 
off the hook and plunges into it in any 
vacant spot that happens to be handy, 
much as a fireman jumps into his boots. 

The consequence is that what she wears 
going down the corridor is merely the irre- 
ducible minimum that never comes off 


| from the moment when she gets rid of her | 
| street clothes until the time when she puts | 


them on again. It is a very small minimum 
really, and to the panic-stricken eye of one 


| unaccustomed to such matters may easily 


appear to be less than it is. 


For about a fifth of a second Newton | 
After that nothing but an earth- | 


looked. 
quake or a fire could have got him out of 
that dressing room—except under escort. 

Perhaps | should not have said unfor- 
tunately, since it was to this fact that Hazel 
owed it that she found him there ten 
minutes later. She opened the door 
brusquely, shut it behind her with a bang 
and leaned back against it. 

““Anybody been in here?” 
know. 

He made no answer— just stared. 
his first good look at her—close to her. 
had seen painted women before—on the 
streets of Denver and Obelisk—and he had 
often wondered that the brazen artifice of 
such a method of decoration should appeal 
to any one; but never in his life had he 
seen any one so flagrantly, so shamelessly 
painted as this girl who stood guarding 
the door of her dressing room against his 
escape. 

Her eyelashes were gummed thick with 


she wanted to 


It was 


He 


| blacking and the lids were penciled blue. 


And the paint, the powder and the rouge 


| challenged inspection quite without subter- 


fuge. As he looked at her, and from her to 
her surroundings, the explanation that he 
was dreaming occurred to Newton as a 
probable one. The whole situation was 
simply too grotesque to be real. 

The girl had waited a minute forananswer 
to her question. Now, assuming from his 
silence that he had not succeeded in finding 
a messenger, she asked another question: 

““What did you come here for?” 

‘They told me my m-mother was here,” 
he said, “Mrs. Strong. 1 don’t 
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Silk hose is now 
universally worn 
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The best shirt on earth! 
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Made since 1878,” in every | 
] desirable style— $1.50 and up. 
|| Ask to see our special sum- 
i mer shirt “Cufturn’’ with 
| reversible cuffs, soft or stiff. 
| Columbia Shirts are uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed —a new 
\| shirt for an unsatisfactory one! 
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i 729 Broadway, New York 
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THE SATURDAY 


it’s true. Maybe it’sa mistake. But I wa 
in a hurry to see her; so I came.’ 

“She's here all right,”’ said Hazel after 
deciding that it was not worth while to try 
to lie about it; “but you aren't going to 
see her if I can help it. You're going to see 
me instead. I'm Hazel Dering. Maybe 
your mother’s written to you about me.’ 

His jaw dropped at that in blank incre- 
dulity. The Miss Dering of his mother's 
letters, who was so kind and clever and who 
worked so hard that his mother worried 
about her, turning out to be a shameless 
bedizened hussy like this! Her announced 
intention to prevent his seeing his mother 
faded into the background beside so glaring 
an impossibility. 

She glanced up toward the ceiling, where 
a thumping overhead told her how much 
time she had left for the interview. Then, 
determined to waste none of it, getting as 
straight to the point as she could—and 
that was very straight indeed—she sailed in 

““She’s told me about you all right. You 
don’t need to tell me what you came here 
for. You couldn't graft it from her fast 
enough out there in Arizona, so you came 
along to make a straight touch. Maybe 
it’s none of my business, but old Keziah’s 
a pal of mine, and right there’s where I butt 
in and say Nix! She’s an old lady, and she 
works twelve hours a day for her little old 
thirty a week—and she’s going to keep it 
See! Norathskeller rube is going to separate 
her from it while I’m right side up with care! 
Do you get that?” 

Newton opened his mouth and drew 
his breath preparatory to speech; the 
1 humping overhead had stopped and the girl 
knew her time was getting short 


but 


“‘Now, keep your hair on,” she ad 
monished him, “‘and listen! I don’t know 
what the regular ante was, but if old 


Keziah could stand it I guess I can 

She had not been looking at him while 
she said it. Any one who knew Hazel well, 
if he could have seen her and heard her just 
then, would have found her manner a little 
odd. It was an inveterate habit of 
to dress her occasional altruisti 
disguise of selfish considerations. 
always—toward her own more romantic 
impulses—a bit of acynic. The proposition 
she had now to make to the rube, in its 
naked kindness and affection for her old 
friend Keziah, troubled her modesty as one 
of her own costumes would have troubled 
that of a débutante. 

“I’m no Sarah Bernhardt or Eva Tan- 
guay—or anybody like that,” she said; 
**but I guess I can see old Keziah’s ante 
all right. Tell me how much you get from 
her and I'll pay it regular. And I'll stand 
the carfare back to Arizona if you'll hit the 
rattler tonight. You play it square with me 
and I'll play square with you. You write 
her a letter when you get back and tell her 
you've got a job, and I'll slip the coin to you 
once a week Does that go?” 

Overhead the ponies were doing the third 
encore to their specialty, and she had to 
come stiolling on left as they bounced off 
right. She ought to be in the wings this 
minute. She left the door and strode up 
nearer to him. 

* Does it go?” 
“Speak up!” 

Before she could speak, however, the un- 
guarded door swung open behind her and 
the look in the rube’s face made her turn 
round. 

** Mother!” he said. 

Old Keziah just looked at him and her 
face went white. Her competent, strong 
old hands went out fumblingly, trem- 
blingly for a chair. Hazel was quick, but 
the rube was quicker. Before she could 
sweep away the cumber of things on a chair 
he had caught the old lady in his arms 

“Keep your mouth shut about that,” 
said Hazel in a last frantic whisper, “and 
it goes.”’ 

She bolted from the room again and fled 
up the iron stairw ay, catching her cue anda 
glimpse of Freddy Boldt’s distracted face 
at the same moment. 

When she came off at the end of her 
scene Freddy was the first person she en- 
countered in the wings, and she was 
prepared to be properly explanatory and 
apologetic. A stage wait of one second is 
long enough to chill an audience and is an 
excuse for heart-failure on the part of the 
stage manager. To Hazel’s amazement it 
appeared from Freddy’s manner that his 
own anxiety was to reassure her. 

“The old lady’s all right,”’ he said. “It 
wasn’t anything serious that happened to 
her. The rube’s taken her home, but she'll 
be all right in the morning.” 
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LA PREFERENCIA is unique—the pioneer 
Broad Leaf Havana Cigar, never successfully 
imitated, 


LA PREFERENCIA is unrivaled— immense 
sales and constantly increasing demand have 


clearly established the brand as “The National 
Smoke.” 

LA PREFERENCIA is distinguished — the 
rich, mahogany-brown color of the Broad Lea! 
wrapper indicates thoroughly-ripened, fully 
matured tobacco, 

LA PREFERENCIA has character—the pure 
Havana filler and the Broad Leaf wrapper har 
monize perfectly to produce a deliciously mellow, 
sweet, full flavored cigar. 

LA PREFERENCIA is unvarying—year after 
year the brand maintains its exceptional high 
Quality and skilled Workmanship. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN CO. N.Y 


“30 Minutes 
in 
Havana” 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 


Road south front of White House, Washington, D. ¢ 


Showing U 


S. Treasury building 


In front of the White House 


Constructed with “ Tarvia X 





.s 1, roadways leading to 
the White House, U. S. 
Treasury and State, Navy and 
War Departments, in Wash- 
ington, illustrated above, were 
constructed with ‘‘Tarvia X”’ 
in 1911, 

he above photograph shows 
the condition of these road- 
ways two years later. They 
are quiet, clean, smooth and 
dustless, entirely suitable for 
so exacting a location. 

lhe Tarvia forms a tough ma- 
trix around the stone, hold- 
ing it firmly in place. Auto- 


mobile traffic simply rolls 


down the surface and makes it 
smoother. 


The maintenance cost of tar- 
viated roads is insignificant, 
and their first cost is only 
slightly higher than that of or- 
dinary macadam. ‘Tarvia has 
no odor and does not track. 


Tarvia is made in three grades— 
‘**Tarvia X”’ is a dense, viscid 
coal tar product of great bond- 
ing power, suitable for build- 
ing Tarvia-macadam roads; 
“Tarvia A” and “‘Tarvia B”’ 
are thinner grades suitable for 
roads already in use, to preserve 
them and make them dustless. 








| ring 
| when she quietly swung the door open and 


| remark, accompanied by a musclin 
| a big right arm, about settling the 


| to her mind. 
| reflection, how an appeal to force would 
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I’m afraid that Hazel’s expression of her 
annoyance over this unforeseen turn of 
affairs would not meet the approval of 
any writer, however liberal, of a book on 
etiquette. Freddy did not approve of it 
either. 
lights, a friendly act in letting the old lady 
go home in the middle of the performance. 

However, there was no time to tell 
Freddy the whole story as she had confided 
it to George Featherstonhaugh earlier in 
the evening; so she allowed his natural 
though ether profane inquiry as to what 
was eating her to go unanswered. 

It was hard luck, though, and no mis- 
take. The rube would have a clear two 
hours with his mother in which to tell his 
sob story and make his touch before Hazel 
could possibly interfere again. Probably 
he would not waste a minute of it, either, 
now that her own declaration of war on him 
had given him such ample warning. 

She thought a little of telling George 
Featherstonhaugh what had happened and 
getting him to go home with her—George’s 
up of 


that particular Johnny recurring pleasantly 
But it was hard to see, on 


settle matters. The rube could not be 


| beaten up in his mother’s apartment and 


under her eye; and anyway Hazel doubted 
a little whether George, with the best in- 


| tentions in the world, were the man to do 
| it. The rube was almost as big as he was 


and had a lean, hard, dangerous quickness 
that recalled to the girl’s mind a phrase 
about being able to lick one’s weight in 
wildcats. No; all there was for her to do 
was to dress as fast as she could after the 
show, go home in a taxi and hope she would 
not be too late. 


He had done, according to his | 


ash of | 


The light, which shone through the tran- | 


| som over the door into their little sitting 


room, was an encouraging augury as she 
went panting up the stairs; 
sence of voices as she felt for her key 
had decided to let herself in rather than 
told in the opposite direction. 


stepped inside she saw that she was too 
late, just as she had expected to be. 


but the ab- | 
she | 


And | 


Old Keziah, in a rocking chair by the win- 


dow, was alone in the room, and the look 
of troubled perplexity in the kind old face 
shot a hot stab of anger through the 
girl’s mind. She closed the door quietly 
and paused a minute to get her breath. 

“Well,” she asked at last, her voice 
harsh with eagerness, “‘did you fall for it? 
Are you going to do what he wants you 
to? 

“T don’t know,” said old Keziah. 
He’s comin’ back in 


“T'm | 913 Filbert Street 
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I'll Put The Proof 
In Your Mouth 


All you do is to write me a letter and 
express your willingness to try my cigars. 
You may doubt, with all your function 
of doubting, my statement 
that my Shivers’ Panatela at 
$5.00 per hundred is the equal 
of the 10c cigar at retail. 

I don’t care how much you 
doubt, so long as you give 
my cigars a chance. 

Without asking a penny of 
you, I will ship you, express 
prepaid, a box of my panatelas. 
You smoke ten and then make 
up your mind about them. 

I have thirty thousand cus- 
tomers scattered all over the 
country who buy my cigars di- 
rect from my factory in Phila- 
delphia. 

These people are satisfied 
that my method of making and 
selling cigars is economically 
sensible and correct. 

They have every opportu- 
nity to cease being customers 
of mine. They are surrounded 
by cigar stores and stands. Yet 
month after month and year 
after year they re-order and re- 
order from me—and save half 
their cigar money. 

It is on re-orders that I make 
my profits. Initial orders do 
not mean any money for me un- 
less the customer is pleased and 
wants more of my cigars. 

Now that you know 
things, consider my offer. 

MY OFFERis: I will, upon request, 
send filty Shivers’ Panatelas, on ap- 
— to a reader of The Saturday 

vening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them ; if he is pleased with 
them and keevs them he agrees to 
remit the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

My Shivers’ Panatela is hand 
made by skilled adult men cigar 
makers in the cleanest factory 
that I know of. It is made of 
Cuban Grown Havana Tobacco 
witha genuineSumatra wrapper. 


In ordering, please use business stationery or give references, 
and state whether you prefer mild, medium or strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











tryin’ to figger it out. 
the mornin’—to breakfast. I’m a-goin’ to 
tell him then.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Wireless Controls 


IRELESS control from a distant point | 


is now sufficiently perfected for prac- 
tical use. 
control in this way of machinery or appa- 


For several years the idea of | 


ratus, or recording instruments that are | 


difficult of access, has been discussed and 


attempted, because of the great number of | 


uses it would find. The first actual one is 
in the control of fog horns or fog guns on 
coast lines. 

Such fog guns are now being made and 
placed on dangerous shoals or rocks, sup- 


| plied with a wireless control operated from 
| a shore station a few hundred feet or even 


a few miles away. When fog comes up, a 


| switch is turned at the control station and 


three corporations—one each in the 
railroad, public utility and indus- 
trial class. 
The average yield is about 5% 
per cent. 
Send for list 93. 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


of Stock 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y.—MAIN OFFICE 


and many other uses: 


42d St. and B'way—Longacre Building 
125th St. and 7th Av.—Hotel Theresa 
NEW YORK 


the fog gun begins work, keeping up its 
—— signals until the ‘switch is turned | 
off. 
The fog guns are automatic, and the 
only action of the wireless signal is to start 
the gun mechanism or to stop it. Such fog 
guns are operated by acetylene gas. Gas 
feeds constantly into an explosion cham- 
ber and this gas is exploded at regular | 
intervals, —A two or three times a min- 
ute. neti may be heard three miles | 
away under rather adverse conditions, and | Itely Guaranteed Against Puncture. MULLIN 
|" under the best conditions as far as ten miles | f° P’ Ferro engines, that'can't stall ‘Speed 
| for the largest guns. nave Peay eS 

Most of such guns now coming into use This 16-footer seats 8 people comfort 
are operated continuously day and night, | Dic one ap ap ay Be 
with no idea of restricting their use exclu- | ofered. Write today for beautifully illustrated 
sively to times of fog, because the cost of motor boat catalog, containing full particulars 

age : THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 

the gas hardly warrants the attention nec- . a 
essary to such restriction and enough gas 120 Peanhiin St. Geliem, Gite, U.S. > 
is supplied to last several months without The World's Largest Boat Builders 
recharging. ULLINS STE TONES EIT 


Couch Robe 
Picnic Robe 
Steamer Rug 
Porch Robe 
Canoe Rug 
Camp Blanket 
Bed Blanket 


Sizes 4 ft. 9 in. by 
6 ft. 7 in 
ful, soft robes of gen 
ulrme 32 oz Patric k 
Mackinaw Cloth. 
They cold, 
wind, and moisture 
and are not heavy . 
nor bulky. Carriage Robe 
Invalid’s Robe 
All the famous 
Patrick plaids and plain colors to 
harmonize with your car and match your 
“Patrick” (coat). 
Regular Price of Robe, $9.50 
Write for free Mackinaw Book describing 


all Patrick-Duluth products and showing colors 
and patterns, 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 


520 Commerce St. Duluth, Minn. 


Beauti- 














The Greatest Motor Boat 
For The Money Ever Built 


MULLINS 16 foot Special Steel Launch, 
of graceful lines and beautiful finish, is safe as 
a life boat, with air chambers concealed be 
neath decks in bow and stern —Is always de- 
pendable—Can't warp, split, dry out or rot 
No seams to calk—No cracks to leak — Adso- 


resist 


We Will Nail This Mackinaw Robe 
for Your Inspection Fre Write 
and Send the Name of Your Dealer 
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last -indefinitely We are rolling safes on 
iron rollers,-two hundred every week - that 








The Day of Ordinary 
Concrete Floors is Past 


Ordinary Concrete Ordinary concrete floors do not stand up under 

Floors are Porous heavy wear because they are porous. Porosi 
causes them to disintegrate, to grind and crumbk 
away—spreading dust over product and machine 


Porosity in Concrete Master Builders Method is a scientific means 

Floors is Prevented eliminating porosity by the use of Master Buildet 

by Master Builders Concrete Hardner, a finely divided, chemical! 

Concrete Hardner treated and extremely hard material that is mixed 
right into the topping of the floor with the sand 
and cement This material is harder and mort 
resistant to abrasion than either sand or cement 
It therefore produces a surface capable of with 
standing many times more wear and tear than a 
ordinary concrete floor. Master Builders Concret 
Hardner has been proved right not only in theory, 
but in practice, under every possible condition 
Master Builders Method is patented in the United 
States, Canada and foreign countries. 





Integral—not a Sur- Master Builders Concrete Hardner is mixed in def 

face Treatment proportior with the ind and cement ind permeate t! 
entire te re Once properly laid and cured, the floor 
down to Ly It never requires painting or patching 
maintenance expense is reduced to the 
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Contractors and Dealers 
Supplies will furnish you with 
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iSpecit tions ) ou can get the 
Concrete floors made wearproof, dustproof and water fe ons or Or yOu Can get 
DP y Master Builders Method for Indianapolis irom us on request We are not contract 
toir Company, Indianapolis, Ind ‘ r own contractor will lay your concre 
floors by Master Builders Method, obtair - , 
Master Builders ( rete Hardner from « 
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Styleplus Clothes $17 are for all men everywhere! 
The demand to dress well and save money is not restricted 


to any class, age, or occupation. 


The business man, the 


lawyer, the worker, the clerk—‘“ the man higher up” and “the 
man a little lower down” —men of every age and walk in 
life— all recognize in Styleplus a remarkable opportunity to 
obtain perfect-fitting all-wool clothes for $17. 


Styleplus 
Clothes. B17 


“The same price the world over’ 


No matter who you are or what you are, there 
is a Styleplus suit which will make you look better 
and spend less. Especially, if you are a young 
man, you will like the dashing style and vigor of 
the models built especially for you. And if you 
are older, there are plenty of the more conservative 
designs to answer your taste. One look at yourself 
in the mirror at the Styleplus Store will convince 
you of this. Styles for young men, older men, 


stout men, thin men, tall men, short men. 


AOE MARK BECISTER@EO 


“1 didn’t know such suits could be bought for 
less than $20 to $25,” you are certain to exclaim 
when you examine a Styleplus. And that will 
mean a $3 to $8 saving on your new spring suit! 

Style +- all-wool fabrics. Style -+- perfect fit. 
Style-++- expert workmanship. Style ++ guaranteed 


wear. 


You can tell a genuine Styleplus by the Label in the 
coat, the Ticket on the sleeve, and the Guarantee in the 


pocket. 


One leading clothier in nearly every town and city sells Styleplus 


Clothes. If there should not be a Styleplus store in your town, write 


us, and we will refer you to one nearby. 
Send for our book, “As Others See You.”’ 


Henry Sonneborn & Co. 





Founded 1849 


Baltimore, Md. 
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office and made them his clients. Finally 
he decided that the time to strike had come. 

Having selected the professional receiver 
that he wished to have handle this difficult 
enterprise he took this man into his con- 
fidence, and together they made careful 
plans and had all things in readiness for 
quick action. Then the lawyer appeared 
before the judge in chambers and advanced 
the startling proposition that a receiver 
should be appointed without notice to the 
officers of the amusement corporation, for 
the reason that any notice would jeopardize 
the interests of the small shareholders and 
permit the directors of the corporation not 
only to get away with the assets—mainly 
in the form of funds—but also to destroy 
the evidences of the fraud under which the 
minority shareholders had been robbed of 
their dividends. The court finally decided 
that this was good reason ling and that the 
interests of the small shareholders must not 
be allowed to suffer for lack of technical 
precedent. Therefore the receiver was se- 
cretly appointed. 

Twenty deputies were already waiting 
at a convenient point not far from the park 
gates, and another squad was in readiness 
at the downtown office of the corporation. 
A code signal was first telephoned to the 
park squad, and the telephone wires leading 
to the park were cut. 

At practically the same instant the five 
deputies took possession Of the city office 
and put out all the employees after making 
sure that they did not take any papers 
with them. The receiver then made a 
speedy run in an automobile to the park. 
His deputies were distributed so that every 
entrance was covered. 


A Well-Planned Raid 


Then the signal was given and each 
squad charged the entrance allotted to 
it. The private policemen of the park were 
seized, put outside, and the gates were 
closed. The receiver, with his picked men, 
made his assault on the office where the 
directors were sitting at a table on which 
were heaped the uncounted gate receipts. 
These men were seized, carefully searched 
for papers and then hustled out of the gates. 

The most important requirement, beyond 
seizing the gate receipts, was to secure 
evidence that would substantiate the 
charges made in the bill that, by collusion 
and subcontracts with concessioners, large 
sums of money were diverted from the cor- 
poration to the pockets of the three major- 
ity stockholders, and that certain specific 
cases of graft existed by which the directors 
were personally enriching themselves. Not 
a scrap of record that might bear on this 
charge was allowed to be taken away. 

An examination of the books and records 
showed that the volume of diverted funds 
was many times larger than had been sus- 
pected, and that there was not a concession 
in the park that had not paid heavy tribute. 
One man owning three concessions, for 
example, was paying a small percentage 
to the corporation—but was dividing 
his profits equally with the directors as 
individuals. 

At the hearing it was shown that they 
personally received forty thousand dollars 
from this source alone. The directors had 
hought :nore land adjacent to the amuse- 
ment park than the park itself contained. 

The result of these sensational disclosures 
was an order from the court that the re- 
ceiver continue the business, and that the 
directorsshould have no part in the manage- 
ment of the company. They surrendered 
all their stock and interests in the concern, 
and the business was continued. The next 
season the widow, with fifty shares of stock 
that had never paid a dividend and which 
could not be sold, received three thousand 
dollars in dividends; and her fitvy shares 
are worth more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Such experiences as these make the work 
of a professional receiver interesting. Of 
course these experiences do not happen 
often, but there is enough of novelty in 
the course of the routine work to make it 
as interesting a profession as any I could 
name. 

A favorite plea on the part of the crooked 
bankrupt who has worked a deliberate 
frame-up for the planting of assets is the 
statement that the goods were sold and the 
money lost at the gambling table. Though 
the staid and respectable business man 





regards gambiing as a disgrace, the law has 
not branded it as a prison offense; but the 
concealment of assets in a | 
proceeding happens to be punis 
imprisonment 

One of the most notorious and instru: 
tive cases of this kind occurred in a larg 
Western city, and it carries more than a 
casual lesson to the manufacturer, the 
jobber and their credit men. It also indi- 
cates the artfulness with which assets may 
be manipulated under the hands of a 
in that branch of magic. 

This merchandising house was a close 
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ADVENTURES IN BANKRUPT 


master | 


corporation owned by a father and three | 


sons. The jobbers’ credit association had 
become suspicious of this house and had 
been watching its movements for ten days 
long encugh to reach the conclusion that 
careful preparations were being made for 
a failure. It was decided to beat them to 
it, and an involuntary bankruptcy was filed 
and a receiver appointed. The court pro- 
ceedings were short; but evidently the 
notice to the bankrupt company was suffi- 
cient to allow its managers to manipulate 
their assets. 

When the receiver reached the store and 
looked at the windows he was tempted to 
indulge a momentary feeling of security, 
for the windows were filled with a generous 
display of goods. Once inside the big store, 
however, this feeling suddenly vanished. 
The counters and showcases were thinly 
stor ked. 

He promptly began an investigation of 
the boxes on the shelves. One contained a 
single shirt; another, two collars; another, 
a solitary necktie. The stock had been 
skinned. Normally the store should have 
contained forty thousand dollars’ worth of 
actually there was not three thou 
sand dollars in merchandise within its walls. 

The unsecured liabilities of this corpora- 
tion amounted to about forty thousand 
dollars and a large part of this indebted- 
ness had been incurred within the previous 
sixty days. Naturally the first move made 
by the receiver was to put “the boys” on 
the witness stand and call on them to 
account, in their own way, for the situation. 
They declared that the goods had been 
sold—trade had been brisk with them 
but that they had been reckless and had at- 
tempted to do up a trio of innocent-looking 
strangers who had drifted into a certain 
gambling house. Their account of this 
experience was highly circumstantial and 
entertaining. 


goods; 


Chasing Vanished Assets 


Few courts have heard a more thrilling 
recital of poker combats than that given in 
harrowing detail by these sons, who claimed 
that they had been tempted into the game 
because their opponents looked like ones 
easy money that it was a shame to waste 
the chance. Their antagonists were de- 
scribed as wearing their trousers in their 
boots, smelling of the stockyards and 
having mild blue eyes. 

The young merchants professed great 
remorse at the trouble they had brought on 
the head of their old father, who had 
started them in a business that was pros 
perous beyond their expectations until 
they fell under the blandishments of the 
blue-eyed strays from the stockyards 

“That's a mighty moving poker story,” 
remarked the receiver to his custodian, 
“but it’s too good to be true. Men who 
know as much about poker as that don't 
lose. It’s up to us to find where those goods 
have been shunted te — and find them 
quickly!” 

The first clew led toan empty store build 
ing in aremote part of the city. The receiver 
followed it in person. Half of the build 
ing was occupied by a fruit store, run by 
a Greek who had a wholesome fear of 
officer or a court document. A display of 
the writ of receivership and a firm demand 
in the name of the law were enough to induce 
the Greek to show his guest into the base 
ment and lead him up into the vacant 
store—the windows of which had been 
carefully whitened. 

There the receiver found a drayload of 
packing cases. There had been an attempt 
to scrape the name of the bankrupt com- 
pany from the cases, but the work had been 
too hurriedly done to insure thoroughness, 
and the name was still legible. Attached 
to the goods were the lot numbers corre- 


sponding to those on the list held by the 
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Question Answered 


Firestone Red Inner 
and serve better, 


Tubes last longer 
because 


special 


Firestone antimony vulcanizing process 


insures 


extra density and toughness of tex- 


ture. They are made of finest Para rubber, 
built layer upon layer and extra thick. 


Maximum resistance against heat and wear; a 


ong,‘ lively” life; 


no stretching out of shape 


Most Miles per Dollar 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio—All Large Cities 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


Firestone 
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| found another clew. 
| than thirty cases of goods it was well worth 
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SNUG-SEETS 
EAUTIFUL and novel in appearance. Chairs 

come to point and fit snugly under table when not 


in use. Exceedingly comfortable and ideal for soda 
fountains, card rooms, grill rooms, club houses, etc. 
They pay for themselves by ac d 
more soda patrons than you can serve at ordinary tables. 
Beautifully rub-finished in mission, white 
enamel, oak of anehe: hardwood color you wish 
Price only $25 a set— monthly payments meats errenged if 
preferred. Money refunded if not pleased. Display 
glass show-case tops if desired. Write for catalogue. 


W. B. McLEAN MEbc. Co. 
Main Office and Factory, 1050-76 Herron Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

As expert Axture engineers, we design and build 


displaying systems that greatly increase sales in 
stores. Further information sent on request 





| modest. 


but no sooner had these goods 
been seized and placed in care of a custo- 
dian than an uncle of the boys appeared 
with a writ of replevin, claiming that he 
had bought and paid for the goods and that 
they were his. The court, however, held 
that this was not proved and that the goods 
belonged to the assets of the bankrupts, and 
should be held and sold as such. 

Nearly three months passed before the 
well-nigh discouraged receiver developed, 


| from a fragment of chance freighthouse 


information, the hope that he had at last 
As it involved more 


following. 

One trail led from the dock of a steamship 
line to Milwaukee. Here the receiver's agent 
arrived just in time to find that the consign- 


|} ment of goods had been unsuccessfully 


offered for sale there and then reshipped to 
Minneapolis and placed in storage. There 
the agent watched it carefully and saw it 
reforwarded in two shipments over different 
railroads to San Francisco. 

Though the receiver had, by this time, 
little doubt that these nimble assets be- 
longed to the bankrupt company, he had no 
proof of the fact; and his only recourse was 
to keep on across the continent in the trail 


| of the goods until his proof could be estab- 
| lished. An appeal was made to the attor- 


neys of the railroads; and they agreed that, 
if the court would issue a restraining order, 
they would not only hold up the delivery 
of the goods but would also allow the usual 
notice to go to the consignees when the 
goods arrived. 

The receiver's agent was waiting at the 


| San Francisco freighthouse to welcome 


Smith & Brown, and was not surprised 


| when two of the boys appeared to claim 
| the goods under their new names. As soon 


as they found they had been checkmated 
they brazenly filed a writ of replevin and 
sent their attorney on to Chicago. When 
he learned the history of his clients he 
refused to continue the case. One of the 
poker-playing sons came back to Chicago 
of his own volition, and the other was 


| brought back by a United States marshal. 


They were both indicted for concealment 
of assets, pleaded guilty when the case was 
called, and received a sentence of one year 


| in the Fort Leavenworth prison. 


Fraud on the Heels of Loose Credits 


“The business man,” remarks this re- 
ceiver, “‘ought not to miss the real nub of 
this incident. What made it possible for 
these crooks to get these goods, with which 
to play ducks and drakes across the con- 
tinent? Loose credits! That’s the whole 
story in a nutshell. There were a hundred 
seventy-five creditors in this case -— all 
crazy to sell goods. And because the boys 
were sharp enough not to place a heavy 
order with any one house they got the 
goods without question. The credit man 
was willing to take a chance. 

“If any one of those hundred seventy- 
five credit men had looked into the history 
of the personnel of that corporation he 
would not have trusted the boys for ten 
dollars; but these boys knew as much 


| about credit men as they did about poker. 


The highest order they placed was for five 
hundred dollars and the lowest about two 
hundred fifty. These orders were distrib- 
uted all over the country. In a word they 


| selected houses so far apart that the credit 
| men would have no temptation to make 


inquiries by personal contact. 

“And they made their orders so low that 
the men at the credit desks would take a 
chance rather than enter into correspond- 
ence for an exchange of information. It 


| was a slick job and they nearly got away 
| with it too. 


No matter how vigilant and 
experienced a receiver may be, he’s no 
miracle worker—and that’s what’s neces- 
sary in order to make a successful backstop 
in the majority of crooked frame-ups.” 
The heights of audacity and daring to 
which the crooked bankrupt will sometimes 
attain are almost beyond belief. Some 
years ago a shoe manufacturer began pros- 
pecting for a factory location and visited 


| a Western town that was feeling the first 
tickles of the boom fever. 


The town was 
sure it had growing pains and was strong 
for infant industries. The visitor was very 
He said frankly that, though he 
understood the shoe business, he would 
have to start his factory in a small way and 
let it grow; he considered that the safest 
way. The committee for securing indus- 
tries was headed by the president of the 
strongest bank in the town-—a man of 
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large personal fortune and of strong influence 
in his part of the state. 

The modest talk of this location pro- 
spector greatly impressed the banker 
particularly when he learned that the 
stranger did not expect the citizens to 
capitalize his enterprise. All he asked from 
the public was the land on which to locate 
his factory and a moderate bonus with 
which to help build his factory. 

The banker felt that here was the right 
sort of manufacturer to have in the town. 
It would be putting it over on the other 
towns that were paying fancy prices for new 
industries to get this one on a sound and 
reasonable business basis. Besides, the 
banker was not averse to showing his 
townsmen what he could do for them when 
he really took off his coat and went at it. 
The manufacturer made it clear that he 
looked on the banker as his special guide, 
counselor and friend. 

The factory was built and did a good 
business. It grew faster than its founder or 
the banker had expected. This expansion 
demanded capital, and the banker backed 
the manufacturer to the limit. When the 
owner of the shoe factory needed a heavier 
line of credit than the home bank could 
extend, the local banker gave the manu- 
facturer a good name with certain outside 
banks; but finally, in a period of general 
financial depression, the manufacturer 
failed to take up an obligation and the 
gates closed down on him. 


What Happened at Lunch Time 


When his factory was invaded by three 
strangers, who were empowered to take an 
invoice of his stock, he made them welcome 
and wasted no time in lamentations. The 
accountants remarked that he stood the 
gaff like a good sport. Owing to his help 
the work of invoicing proceeded rapidly. 
At noon he invited the accountants to 
lunch with him at the hotel. The luncheon 
was a good one and they ate it with becom- 
ing leisure. As one of the accountants 
remarked, it was not polite to hurry at 
a funeral! This witticism was greatly ap- 
preciated by the bankrupt, who laughed 
heartily. 

After luncheon the invoice proceeded. 
There was no difficulty in telling what 
portion of the stock had been invoiced 
before luncheon, as a tally figure had been 
chalked on the end of each box of shoes as 
soon as listed. When the work was finished 
and the entries footed the head accountant 
remarked: 

“You're not so badly off. If your creditors 
would get together and let you go ahead 
you’d pull out all right. There’s almost 
twice the amount of manufactured stock in 
this factory that I expected to find when I 
first looked things over in a casual way.” 

If a sharp lawyer, who had learned from 
experience years before the wily character 
of this manufacturer, had not been drawn 
into the proceedings this invoice might 
have remained unquestioned until the day 
of sale; but as soon as he was called into 
the case he made an investigation on his 
own account and discovered the trick that 
the shrewd manufacturer had played on 
the accountants. 

The office help had been carefully drilled 
in advance, and while the accountants 
were lingering over luncheon the employees 
were shifting the stock already invoiced 
into boxes that had not been chalk-marked. 
As a result about three-fourths of the 
manufactured stock was officially invoiced 
twice. The object of this plan on the part 
of the manufacturer was to make so good 
a showing that his creditors would permit 
him to resume business without being 
adjudged a bankrupt. 

In subsequent litigation it was developed 
that the manufacturer took notes from his 
employees who posed as shoedealers 
and discounted them at the banks. The 
goods supposed to be involved in these 
transactions were shipped to a relative in a 
large city and sold at auction. With these 
proceeds the schemer was able to pay a 
portion of the fake notes at the banks 
just enough of them to keep his credit in 
repair and at the same time increase his 
line. 

From the testimony it was evident that 
this gifted schemer had his plans carefully 
laid for a meteoric finish—a get-away that 
would have broken all records for complete- 
ness; but all bankruptcy officials famil- 
iar with this incident are agreed that for 
simple audacity the double-invoicing trick 
played by this manufacturer is entitled to 
first rank. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS DEDICATED 
TO THE TOILERS OF THE WORLD, 


practitioners of the sciences; men of brain and brawn, 
an union of trained intelligences co-operating to evolve 
a perfect product. 


The world tenders respect to the man who is a mas- 
ter of means and methods, for when he learns and 
knows his task thoroughly it teaches him to respect 
what he learns, because merit and true worth are im- 


parted to that which he produces. 


In the Hyatt workshops, the melting pot of science 
and skill, scholars of labor construct perfect automobile 
bearings, so quiet in operation that speeding motorists 
disturb not silent vesper hours. 


“HYATT QUIET BEARINGS 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit Newark, N. J. 


Chicago 
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Now Supplied with a 5- Passenger as well as a 6- Passenger Body 


The Triumphant )STx 


The verdict is in on this LIGHT HUDSON Six-40. The de- 
mand is overwhelming — far beyond expectations and beyond 
our capacity. This lightness, this economy, this beauty and 
price have won a triumph unmatched in all HUDSON history. 


This is written to urge you to see a 
car which has met the ideals of thousands. 
See if it also meets yours. 


The demand at present is beyond our 
capacity. But your dealer may have cars. 
And our increasing output, in any event, 
won't keep you waiting long. 


Winning Features 


The HUDSON Six-40 came out this 
year to find Motordom hungry for Sixes. 
Legions of men had been waiting for 
years to see a quality Six brought within 
reach of the many. 


It came into a field filled with men who 
sought lightness. With men who called 


for lower operative cost. 


It came with the name HUDSON on 
it, denoting HUDSON standards. And 
it came from the hands of Howard E. 
Coffin and his famous corps of engineers. 

So the welcome was waiting—a wel- 
come which fairly swamped us, even in 
the coldest months. 


Weighs 2,980 Pounds 


The best designing feat accomplished 
was this lightness combined with strength. 
We saved from 450 to 1,200 pounds 
under former cars of similar capacity. 

That is, we saved you in the car itself 
the weight of from three to eight adults. 
Saved you the cost of carrying that over- 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO 


weight every mile you drive. Yet we 
have given you as staunch a car as this 
factory ever built. 


That lightness, plus a new-type motor, 
has immensely lowered operative cost. 
We use long, narrow cylinders — a Euro- 
pean conception for getting greater power 
from fuel. 


We have made many tests under many 
conditions, but have found no equal- 
powered car of any type which shows so 
many miles per gallon. 


Our Record Price 


Our price — $1,750— is a record price 
for a quality car of this power and capac- 
ity. Not only for Sixes, but for any type 
of car in this class. 


The car embodies the best HUDSON 
standards. It has a distinguished stream- 
line body with two disappeaning extra seats. 


It is upholstered in hand-buffed leather. 
It has the “One-Man” top with quick- 
adjusting curtains. It has concealed 
hinges and concealed speedometer gear. 
It has dimming searchlights, the Delco 
patented system of electric lighting and 
starting. The gasoline tank is in the 
dash. Extra tires are carried, as never 


before, ahead of the front door. 


It offers all the attractions in design, 
finish and equipment that any car can 
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MPANY, 7876 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


offer — even to the trunk rack on the 


back. Yet the price is $1,750. 


The Car of Tomorrow 
The HUDSON Six-40, beyond any 


question, marks the future type of car. 
Men are coming to Sixes, to lightness, 
toeconomy. They are coming, as Europe 
has already come, to these flowing body 
lines. The demand for this car shows 
the trend of the times. 


That means that cars of this type will 
not depreciate like types and fashions 
which are going out. 


Consider these things before you buy 
your next car. If you feel that another 
car offers equal attractions, compare the 
two side-by-side. Ride in both cars, 
compare every detail, and you'll decide 


on this HUDSON Six-40. 


Car like picture, with extra tonneau 
seats, $1,750 f. o.b. Detroit. Five-passen- 
ger body, same price. Standard Roadster, 
same price. Convertible Roadster, with 
lined leather top and windows that drop 
into doors —a luxurious enclosed car for 
rough weather, but an open roadster in 
fair weather — $1,950. 


Our Larger Six-54 


On the same lines we build the new 
HUDSON Six-54. The design and 
equipment are almost identical with the 
car pictured here. But the wheelbase is 
135. inches, the engine more powerful, 
and the price is $2,250. 
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for president. When I called the Madison 
Square Garden reception to order Murphy's 
personal following and the Hearst men 
attempted to stampede the meeting for 
Hearst, but Mr. Bryan appeared on the 
platform in the nick of time. 

Murphy’s next big piece of work was his 
domination of the Democratic state con- 
vention at Buffalo, which nominated Mr. 
Hearst for governor. Mayor McClellan 
bolted the nomination, and sodid McCarren 
and the Democratic organization of Brook- 
lyn. This in itself was responsible for the 
defeat of Mr. Hearst, but it had the effect 
of establishing Murphy as the first leader 
of Tammany Hall since Tweed’s time to 
become the absolute master of the New 
York State Democracy. 

Shortly after this Murphy had a row 
with Bourke Cockran and drove him out of 
Tammany Hall, as Croker had done years 
before. Murphy became very busy in na- 
tional politics and it became my duty to 
keep close watch on him. I knew he was 
holding conferences with Wall Street Dem- 
ocrats who were planning to prevent the 
third nomination of Mr. Bryan. Big Tim 
Sullivan at this time was the most powerful 
man in Tammany Hall, next to Murphy 
himself. Tim was far from being a Bryan 
man, but he was well aware that the rank 
and file of Tammany loved Bryan, and that 
the Nebraskan was bound to get the nomi- 
nation. I depended on Sullivan to keep 
me posted. 

In this way I learned that Murphy had 
refused to pledge himself to the Wall Street 
Democrats and that the New York dele- 
gation would vote for Bryan if they-knew 
that his nomination was inevitable. It was 
through these conferences that Murphy 
established himself in the good graces of 
some of the powerful financiers. Murphy 
was the undisputed leader of the New York 
delegation at Denver, just as he was four 
years later at Baltimore. The men he 
trained with were anti-Bryan men. Whenhe 
saw that Bryan’s nomination wasa foregone 
conclusion he set to work to bring about the 
nomination of the late Mayor Gaynor for 
vice-president. 

Murphy showed that he had not the 
slightest conception of the spirit of the Na- 
tional Democracy, to say nothing of the 
spirit of the times. He came to the Bryan 
headquarters, accompanied by Daniel F. 
Cohalan, who had succeeded Bourke Cock- 
ran as Murphy’s chief adviser. Charles W. 
Bryan was in charge. There were several 
of the leaders in the room when Murphy 
and Cohalan entered. Murphy wanted to 


talk about Judge Gaynor and proposed a 
secret conference. Charles Bryan laughed 
at the idea. 


The Exclusiveness of Murphy 


“Progressive Democrats do not hold 
secret conferences,” said Mr. Bryan. “We 
believe in doing everything in the open.” 

Murphy and Cohalan made a hasty exit. 
Tammany gave Bryan very indifferent 
support, though on the surface they ap- 
peared to be loyal. Most of the Tammany 
energy was spent in an effort to elect Lewis 
S. Chanler governor. 

The gambling and criminal elements, 
which, with the financial interests, largely 
dominated Tammany Hall, were very bitter 
against Governor Hughes on account of 
his racetrack legislation. There is no doubt 
they traded Bryan off to get votes for 
Chanler. 

Mr. Murphy has been held accountable 
for many things for which he was not re- 
sponsible. One of the great troubles with 
Murphy has been that he is so exclusive. 
He has an agreeable personality and I have 
heard no end of his charitable deeds. He 
has not lost all his bashfulness and he still 
dislikes to meet strangers. He has had but 
few advisers at a time; and up to a couple 
of years ago he was afraid of the Sullivans. 
The Sullivan tribe controlled all the districts 
south of Fourteenth Street, and they had the 
sympathy of several leaders in the upper 
partof thecity. Murphy had allof Croker’s 
power but not Croker’s forbearance. 

A very small percentage of the New York 
voters attend primaries; so, with the regu- 
lar Tammany machine vote and the aid of 
toughs, the Tammany leader has practically 
his own way in everything. 





It is really dangerous for an honest voter 
to attempt to cast his ballot at some of these 
primaries. ] attempted to do so in the early 
days of Murphy’s Codunbie and was told 
that I was a repeater—that the real owner 
of my name had voted hours before. I 
knew very well that some tough had voted 
for me; but as I did not want to go toa 
hospital I lost no time in getting out of the 
neighborhood. 

Under the new primary law that will be 
in effect when the next primaries are held 
in the fall of this year it will be much more 
difficult for the toughs to operate in the 
almost unobstructed manner of recent 
years. The great fear will be that New 
Yorkers, not being in the habit of going to 
the primaries, will not take advantage of 
this splendid new opportunity to assert 
themselves. I believe the best thing that 
could be done would be to declare primary 
day a holiday. Even a half holiday might 
answer the purpose. If such an amend- 
ment of the law were made I have not the 
least doubt that nearly half of the Tam- 
many districts would elect leaders and com- 
mittees not only hostile to Murphy but 
in favor of the absolute destruction of 
Tammany Hall as a political organization. 


Tammany’s Dubious Future 


The Tammany Society, which is benevo- | 


lent and patriotic, according to its charter, 
would, of course, still go on. If a majority 
of the leaders elected were anti-Tammany 
they could simply declare that Tammany 
had nothing to do with the regular Demo- 
cratic organization by taking their head- 
quarters away from Tammany Hall, on 
Fourteenth Street. 

The whole spirit of the times is diamet- 
rically opposed to the system that controls 
Tammany politics. With Tammany Hall 
becoming more and more a stench in the 
nostrils of the National Democracy, which 
is carrying out Woodrow Wilson's ideas of 
New Freedom, it is impossible for me to 
believe that by the end of Mayor Mitchel’s 
four-year term Tammany Hall will be able 
to say who shall be the Democratic candi- 
dates for the chief city offices. 


Murphy for several years has spent com- | 


paratively little time at Tammany Hall, 
and makes his headquarters at Delmon- 
ico’s, on Fifth Avenue, where only a chosen 
few can meet him. After he had elected 
John A. Dix governor, and became more 
powerful than ever as the leader of the 
whole State Democracy, Murphy’s time 


seems to have been occupied in opposing | 


every healthy and progressive tendency. 
He has been both ignorant and indifferent 
to the real trend of Democracy. It was his 
control of the city that gave him control of 
the state. 

After all, Murphy is but a tool or agent 
taking orders from certain great legal and 
financial influences that care only for their 
own good. The only time that this com- 
bination of big business and bad politics 
was thoroughly exposed to the public gaze 
was at the national convention in Baltimore, 
by William Jennings Bryan. 

The country now knows, as it never knew 
before, what Murphy and his masters stand 
for; and it is hard to figure out how it 
will be possible for the same combination 
ever again to appear at Democratic national 
conventions and be a factor. 

Murphy is holding on, probably hoping 
that the new primary law will not be suc- 
cessful, and that, with Republican and 
Progressive state tickets in the field next 
November, he can again elect “any old 
ticket.” If the Brooklyn Democracy is 
reorganized, as it now appears it will be, 
and with a hostile upstate Democracy, 
Murphy will not be able to say who shall 
be the Democratic candidates. With this 
gloomy outlook Tammany wi!l save what- 
ever money it has left; 
interests will not furnish a great amount of 
backing, Murphy’s struggle for political 
existence will not be unlike Huerta’s des- 
perate effort to obtain power. 

Murphy has no particular adviser at the 
present time. He first discarded Bourke 
Cockran, then Daniel F. Cohalan and J. 
Sargent Cram; and his last adviser, Ed- 
ward E. McCall, defeated by John Purroy 
Mitchel, is no longer on intimate terms 
with Mr. Murphy. 


and, as the financial | 
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You choose 
supreme quality in 
leather, distinctiveness 
in style, i in addition to 
the three exclusive fea- 
tures, when you select 


Grinnell 


Gloves 


Sold with a Bond 





















































































Exclusive styles in Automobile, Outing, 
Dress and Work Gloves 


Rist-Fit—yiving a snug fit at wrist and pre- 
venting cuff from sagging 


Ventilated Back—which gives free circula- 


tion of air, yet keeps out the dust —and 


Grip-Tite—the double palm with corrugations, 








giving a firm, non-slip grip of wheel, handle- 

+ —— ¢ ne ar. . ' 
bar or reins—and double wear Style 40416 
Grinnell Gloves are made of the very finest selected nd a , 
> . tor st 
Reindeer, ¢ oltskin, Cape or Kid—soft as velvet tacatbounin th oho } 
wear like iron. They are washable on your hands, in 
soap and water or gasoline—they dry out soft and Write for Free Booklet of | 
pliable as when new. Glove Styles—Get a 1 


Pair on Approval 


y r dealer ought to ha 


Phere is a particular Grinnell 
lar whether 
j 


dress wear—and 


Glove for your particu- 


purpose for motoring, outing, work or 


; ve ask h if 
it’s the dest glove made for that purpose. e does: 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. en ay 
25 Broad St., Grinnell, lowa 9 ¢"""*"' 
San Francisco, Chicago, Newark 
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Exposure to 
Fogs or Mists 


can not impair the eff- 
ciency or destroy the 
beauty of Pompeiian 
Bronze Screen Cloth. The 


wire from which it is woven 
(90) 
rust can not cdeterwrate 
the most rig 
conditions 


o pure copper) can not 
even under wous 
atmospheri 
Year after year screens filled 
with Pompeiian Bronze give un 
varying service. Barring fire or 
accident, they last for centuries 
whole and sound, without re 
newing painting, varnishing or 
coating--a permanent protec- 
tion against all insect pests 
Whenever or wherever you scree 


ian Bronze ~ 


ape 


use only Pompe 


architect 


hes 


sup 8 
supphes it 





Every | e¢ comes from the rt 
with a removable red string in the 
selvage If there no red string it 
isn't Pompeiian Bronze If ir 
dealer won't suppl 1 we wil 
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Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
75 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. 
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Your Teeth 
for Life 


Your set of natural teeth should 
last youa lifetime. At seventy 
they. should be as sound as 
they are at forty. They can 
be—with proper care. 


Proper care means protection 
from their deadliest enemy, 

“‘acid-mouth.”’ If the acids 
formed by food-ferment are 
allowed to eat away the 
enamel, your teeth must decay. 


Neutralizing these acids pro- 
tects the teeth from decay. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


is a scientific dentifrice originated in the chemical laboratories of 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany. It counteracts “acid- 
mouth” and thus is a very great help in keeping the teeth sound. 
Pebeco cleans the teeth beautifully and removes all bad tastes 
and odors. Its use is a daily pleasure. 


You can prove its value for yourself without cost if you will 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


They will open the way for you to keep your teeth for years —even for a 
lifetime. Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra-large size tubes. As only 
one-third of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco saves money as well as 
teeth. For sample and test papers address 


LEHN & FINK “Eis 106 William Street, 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Taleum 


New York 











Y' UR ancestors bought furniture 

laboriously wrought by hand of solid 
time defying oak Its mortise and tenon 
construction outlasted the centuries. 

You can get furniture today as faith- 
fully and ngidly constructed as that of oid, 
but adapted to modern use, It is Limbert’s 
Holland Dutch Arts and Crafts, built of 
olid white oak, in simple, dignified pat- 
terns which never become tiresome, acom- 
jurability and rare beauty which 
during your lifetime and endure for 
f your grandchildren. 
you @ profusely illustrated 
s famous furniture—it is free. 


SHIRTS 


full of the satisfaction that comes of 
correctness in every shirt detail 
—in patterns that faithfully interpret the 
tendencies of fashion; and in colors guaran- 
teed never to fade, from any cause 
“w extreme 


inatios the shirts you've always anid at the 


price you want to pay. $1, $1.50 and up- 
SLDEWEL at all dealers. 

and neck comfort. Sold 

KHOMLGS ex where—15c, 2 for 

COLLARS 25e. If your dealer hasn't 

them 1 7S¢ for 6 


sence 
direct to us, or write for Slidewell Catalogue 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N.Y. 


| Sa 


| delight you 
Let us send 
woklet of uhi 


A pair of novel litte Dutch 
Woo at for 20 cents 


for good style, tie case 


mh shoes se 


Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Holland, Mich. 
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Martin H. Glynn, the present governor, | 
is a genuine progressive Democrat, and al- 
most from boyhood has been W. J. Bryan’s 
most devoted friend and ardent admirer. 
An incident in Mr. Glynn’s career indicates | 
that he is not going out of his way to sup- | 
port Murphy in power. 

When Governor Glynn was managing 
editor of the Albany paper he now owns 
he brought it out flatfooted in support of 
Bryan in 1896. The paper was then owned 
by J. H. Farrel, who was also president of 
the leading bank of Albany and associated 
with large financial interests that were bit- 
terly hostile to the Democratic presidential 
candidate. 

When proprietor Farrel first learned that 
his newspaper had become a Bryan organ 
he was presiding over a meeting of his bank 
directors. Had they been suddenly informed | 
that the cashier had absconded with all the 
funds of the bank, Farrel and the directors 
could not have been more surprised or | 
more indignant. One of Farrel’s sons rushed 
over to the editorial rooms of the newspaper 
and not only denounced young Glynn for 
assuming such authority but started in 
to emphasize his opinion with blows. How- 
ever, according to the story I got from 
Mr. Glynn himself, the young editor was 
handier with his fists and there was no 
great harm done. 

Pretty soon Mr. Farrel himself came into 
the office making as much noise as an ap- 
proaching cyclone. He charged Glynn with 
having ruined his property and betrayed a 
trust. Glynn kept his temper and insisted 
that he had enhanced the value of the prop- 
erty. That night there was a family council 
and Glynn was present. He knew that 
everybody would be against him. Mr. 
Farrel told Glynn that he did not want to 
hear a word from him, and then he let the 
whole Farrel family talk until they had 
exhausted themselves. 


The Tammany Conscience 


Glynn was then given an opportunity to 
present his side of the case. He pictured a 
greatly increased circulation, and said that 
for every advertiser who had withdrawn 
his patronage from the paper, dozens would 
give the paper business before the end of 
the year. Proprietor Farrel realized that it 
was pretty hard to change the policy after 
Glynn’s action, and he told Glynn he would 
give him six months to make good his 
prophecy. The young editor’s predictions 
were more than realized within that time. 
Two years after that Glynn was elected to 
Congress. 

For over thirty years I have heard some 
of the leading Democrats of the country 
wonder how certain leaders of Tammany 
Hall could stand for things that would not 
be tolerated in the South or West. The late 
Speaker Crisp often asked that question. 
This is accounted for by what is called the 
Tammany conscience. The class of leaders 
who served under Croker would not think of 
doing the things they did for their organi- 
zation if they were in business for them- 
selves; but they trained themselves so as 
to have no compunctions of conscience. 
They felt that only Tammany and its chief 
were responsible, 
ay parts of the mac hine. 

This is well illustrated by a story Mr. 
Croker told me years ago about Thomas F. 
Grady, who was then known as the silver- 
tongued orator of Tammany Hall. When 
Croker became the successor of John Kelly 
he determined that one of the first things 
he would do should be to expel Grady from 
Tammany Hall. The first day he acted as 
leader he was going through the papers in 
Kelly’s desk, and found orders issued by 
Kelly to Grady to do the very thing Croker 
had objected to and for which he had | 
publicly denounced Grady as a crook. 

Grady had killed a bill in the senate that 
would have reduced the ferry fare to | 
Brooklyn. This ferry was principally used | 
by poor people. When Croker made the | 
discovery he sent for Grady and asked him 
why he had not explained his reason for 
permitting him—Croker—to believe ill 
of him. 

“It was not my conscience, but Kelly’s,”’ 
said Grady. “I always follow the leader of 
Tammany Hall and never ask any ques- 
tions. My conscience is clear.” 





A short time ago I repeated this story to | 


Senator O’Gorman. He admitted it was 
one of the great curses in Tammany that 
so many otherwise good men have a 
Tammany conscience! 

Editor's Note 
articles by Harry Wilson Walker. 


April 18,1914 


to,end Corns 


Paring a corn only brings 
brief relief. And there is 
danger in it. 

The way to end corns is 
with Blue-jay. It relieves 
the pain instantly. Then it 
loosens the corn and gen- 
erally in 48 hours the entire 
corn comes out. 


Blue-jay is applied in a moment. 
From that time on you will forget 
the corn. 

Leave it on for two days 
— undermines the corn. 
you can remove the corn. 
will be no pain or trot 


intil it 
Chen 
There 
ible. 
Blue-jay has ended sixty mil- 
lions of corns. Mill 


lions of corns 
are now ended in this way. 


Phere is nothing else like it. And 
no man who has used Blue-jay will 
even any other way for 
dealing with corns. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


suggest 





and they themselves were 











Ignorance Is a Crime 
Especially sexual orance, which causes so tm 
ills and so much ppiness, crir race im I 
You can’t afford to be wtiheut ‘the reat mo oa of 


Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL 
Head s 

N.W. Ur ? Med 

Plain Truths of Sex Lifeand 

sngeniee. ac uding t 

fledical Science Re 


soci 


| All About Sex Matters 
What young 
ew Book All nen einen.: 

eed te Read all others need to know 


220 pages) Scientiie Sex Facts Hitherto Misa: der stood 
Only. $1. 00: gesteae 10c extra; 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBL E HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. D-131, Philadelphia, Pa,U S.A. 








Just out in book form 


THE “GOLDFISH” 


Being the confessions of a successful man 
the frankest, most detailed revelation of 
the daily living of a New York family of 
wealth and social position ever put into print 


At all booksellers The Century Co. 











This is the last of a series of four | 





HE RIGHT FOOD 


yur og r 
nus clear eye 
‘Tol arn to 
feed, exercise nd care 
for your pet send ro 


“About Doss” 


Free Booklet Mail 

We will include sam 

Dog Bread 

Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
207 Marginal Strect Chelsea, Mass. 
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“Take these records home and try them 
—they'll play on your machine, you know!” 


ese PS” ee ee 
' 


sn ialiete e e 


* 


Per aT 


= — 


The Grafonola shown in the illustration 
‘ 7 an 7) aah 

is the Columbia “* Leader. Price, $75 
on easy terms anywhere. ‘Tone-con- 
trol “‘leaves’’ at the front —not doors 
Other Columbias $25 to $500 


Six Columbia 
Records that 
she yuld be in the 
home of every 
owner of a disc 
talking-machine—no 
matter what make. 
Too Much Mustard. 


A1307 | eo a 

10-in. mn the Missi ot ac 

65c. ( On the Mississipp - 
Prince’s Band 

Puppchen One step. 

asssi | Prince's Band 

168 ( Y Como Le Va. Tango 
Prince’s Band. 


Pietro Deiro, 
Accordion solo. 
Pietro Deiro, 
Accordion solo 


( Danube Waves. 
Al477 

10-in. 

650. ( The Return. 


Rendezvous-Intermezzo. 
Prince’s Orchestra 
10-in. ’ : > 
65.. ( \ Little Love, 7 Little Kiss. 


Prince’s Orchestra 


A1448 \ 


Bt et 


I'm On My Way to Mandalay 
Duet. Campbell and Burr 
While They Were Dancing 
( Around. Ed. Morton, baritone 


A1484 \ 
10-in. 
65c. 


Peg O° My Heart. 
Henry Burr, tenor 
65. /( Somebody Else is Crazy’ Bout Me. 
Burr and Stoddard. 











‘*It doesn’t matter what kind of a machine yours is, because all 
Columbia Records will play perfectly on any standard make dis« 
talking machine, just the same as your records will play on my 
Columbia.”’ 


‘*You know I’m not surprised you’ re crazy about these Columbia 
Double Disc Dance Records, they’re just right in rhythm, tempo 
and spirit—that’s partly because they’re all rehearsed and O.K’'d 
by G. Hepburn Wilson, M. B., the highest authority on dancing 
in the country. Vernon Castle himself, dances to these records in 
Castle House—he says they’re the best he has heard. Now here 
are these six double records—try them tonight on your machine. I’m sure you'll be 
pleased with the way your machine plays them, too!”’ 


Any one of 8500 Columbia dealers will gladly demonstrate to you Columbia Grafonolas 
and Columbia Records. If you don’t know where your nearest Columbia dealer is located, 
write us and we will tell you. 


Col 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box 438 Woolworth Building New York 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 






Send us 25 cents in coin or stamps and we will 
send you our special sample Columbia Record 
which will play on your disc machine, no matter 


Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented . 
what make it is 


Write for particulars 
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Which Light Weight Six Will You Buy? 


The Chandler is the only six-cylinder car selling for less than $2000 which has all 
the following features found on all the leading high-priced sixes. 


Bosch Magneto for Ignition 


Separate Electric Motor for Starting 


Separate Electric Generator 
Imported Annular Ball Bearings 


Large Gasoline Tank—in rear 


(HANDLE 


Other Features In addition to the above features, each of them 
Worth Demanding instantly assuring good service, there are many 

other features that are characteristic of high- 
standard design and construction and are found on most of the 
high-priced sixes. 


The Chandler is the only light six selling for less than $2000 on which are 
to be found all of the following features: Mayo Genuine Mercedes Type 
Honeycomb Radiator. True Stream-line Body Design. No dash, no 
projections. Crowned fenders. Absolutely clean running boards. Single 
wire electric system, with wiring run through armored conduit. No side 
lamps. Double globes in front lights. Cast aluminum motor base, 
extending from frame to frame. Oiling system all contained within the 
motor. No outside piping. 3 Imported Coventry chains, instead of noisy 
gears, to drive camshaft, pump and generator. These chains run silently 
in a constant spray of oil. Left-side drive and center control— multiple 
disc steel and raybestos clutch—demountable rims—Stromberg Car- 
buretor, with hot air and dash priming attachment—double internal 
enclosed brake drums—triangle section torsion rod, with forward end 
fitted with double spring buffers—deep 10 and 12 inch cushions. 


Weighs 2885 Ibs. Runs 16 miles 
per gallon of gasoline. Averages 
7000 miles per set of tires. 





Packard 


Peerless 


Used on the most 
famous American , Pierce (una2?'S-a:) 
sixes 


178) 


The Chandler has al/ these features, and more. Regular equipment 
includes, in addition to equipment items already named, Jiffy Curtains, 
8-day clock, Jones speedometer, rain-vision clear-vision ventilating wind- 
shield, Bair patent top holders, instantly adjustable tire carrier in rear of 
tonneau, carrying tire without straps. 


Locomobile 


Lozier 


LIGHT 
WEIGHT 
SIX 


Consider carefully the Chandler and the three or four other well-known 
light sixes. Compare values in detail. Consider the six-cylinder expe- 
rience of the builders. 


A full season’s service in the hands of hundreds of owners all over America 
has not developed a single mechanical weakness in the Chandler. We 
know of no way to improve the Chandler chassis. The new body design 
is the ultimate in graceful beauty. 


Four types of body: Five-passenger touring, $1785; a handsome run- 
about, $1785; four-passenger coupé, $2485; limousine, $2985. 


Let us show you the kind of service the Chandler is giving owners every- 
where. Write us today for catalogue and convincing book called 
‘“*Bouquets.”’ We will also send you our “Proof Sheet”? by which to find 
comparative values in automobiles. 


ER MOTOR CAR CO,, 504-524 East 13lst St, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The discovery caused him even more acute 
anxiety. The city was full of thieves; pov- 
erty and its companion, crime, lurked on 
every shadowy staircase of the barracklike 
houses, or peered, red-eyed, from every 
alleyway. 

And into this city of contrasts—of gray 
women of the night hugging gratings for 
warmth and accosting passers-by with 
loathsome gestures, of smug civilians hid- 
ing sensuous mouths under great mus- 
taches, of dapper soldiers to whom the 
young girl unattended was potential prey, 
into this night city of terror, this day city 
of frightful contrasts, ermine rubbing 
elbows with frost-nipped flesh, destitution 
sauntering along the fashionable Prater for 
lack of shelter, gilt wheels of royalty and 
yellow wheels of courtesans Harmony had 
ventured alone for the second time. 

And this time there was no Peter Byrne 
to accost her cheerily in the twilight and 
win her by sheer friendliness. She was 
alone. Her funds were lower, much lower. 
And something else had gone—her faith. 
Mrs. Boyer had seen to that. In the au- 
tumn Harmony had faced the city clear- 
eyed and unafraid; now she feared it, met it 
with averted eyes, alas! understood it. 

It was not the Harmony who had bade 
a brave farewell to Scatchy and the Big 
Soprano in the station who fled to her 
refuge on the upper floor of the house in 
the Wollbadgasse. This was a hunted 
creature, alternately flushed and pale, who 
locked her door behind her before she took 
off her hat, and who, having taken off her 
hat and surveyed her hiding place with 
tragic eyes, fell suddenly to trembling, 
alone there in the gaslight. 

She had had no plans beyond flight. She 
had meant, once alone, to think the thing 
out. But the room was cold, she had had 
nothing to eat, and the single slovenly maid 
was a Hungarian and spoke no German. 
The dressmaker had gone to the Ronacher. 
Harmony did not know where to find a 
restaurant, was afraid to trust herself to 
the streets alone. She went to bed supper- 
less, with a tiny picture of Peter and Jimmy 
and the wooden sentry under her cheek. 

The pigeons, cooing on the window-sill, 
wakened her early. She was confused at 
first, got up to see if Jimmy had thrown off 
his blankets, and wakened to full conscious- 
ness with the sickening realization that 
Jimmy was not there. 

The dressmaker, whose name was Monia 
Reiff, slept late after her evening out. Har- 
mony, collapsing with hunger and faintness, 
waited as long as she could. Then she put 
on her things desperately and ventured out. 
Surely at this hour Peter would not be 
searching, and even if he were he would 
never think of the sixteenth district. He 
would make inquiries, of course—the Pen- 
sion Schwarz, Boyers’, the Master’s. 

The breakfast brought back her strength 
and the morning air gave her confidence. 
The district, too, was less formidable than 
the neighborhood of the Kirntnerstrasse 
and the Graben. Theshopsweresmaller. The 
windows exhibited cheaper goods. There 
was a sort of family atmosphere about many 
of them; the head of the establishment in 
the doorway, the wife at the cashier’s desk, 
daughters, cousins, nieces behind thewooden 
counters. The shopkeepers were approach- 
able, instead of familiar. Harmony met no 
rebuffs, was respectfully greeted and cheer- 
fully listened to. In many cases the appli- 
cation ended ina general consultation, shop- 
keeper, wife, daughters, nieces, slim clerks 
with tiny mustaches. She got addresses, 
followed them up, more consultations, more 
addresses, but no work. The reason dawned 
on her after a day of tramping, during which 

he kept carefully away from that part of 
the city where Peter might be searching 
for her. 

The fact was, of course, that her know]l- 
edge of English was her sole asset as a clerk. 
And there were few English and no tourists 
in the sixteenth district. She was market- 
ing a commodity for which there was no 
demand. 

She lunched at a Conditorei, more to rest 
her tired body than because she needed 
food. The afternoon was as the morning. 
At six o'clock, long after the midwinter 
darkness had fallen, she stumbled back to 
the Wollbadgasse and up the whitewashed 
staircase. 

She had a shock at the second landing. 
A man had stepped into the angle to let her 
pass. A gas-jet flared over his head, and 





she recognized the short heavy figure and 
ardent eyes of Georgiev. She had her veil 
down luckily, and he gave no sign of recog- 
nition. She passed on, and she heard him 
a second later descending. But there had 
been something reminiscent after all in her 
figure and carriage. The little Georgiev 
paused, half way down, and thought a 
moment. It was impossible, of course. All 
women reminded him of the American 
Had he not, only the day before, followed 
for two city blocks a woman old enough to 
be his mother, merely because she carried 
a violin case? But there was something 
about the girl he had just passed— Bah! 


A bad week for Harmony followed, a 
week of weary days and restless nights when 
sheslept only to dream of Peter—of his hurt 
and incredulous eyes when he found she 
had gone; of Jimmy—that he needed her, 
was worse, was dying. More than once 
she heard him sobbing and wakened to the 
cooing of the pigeons on the window-sill 
She grew thin and sunken-eyed; took to 
dividing her small hoard, half of it with her, 
half under the carpet, so that in case of 
accident all would not be gone. 

This, as it happened, was serious. One 
day, the sixth, she came back wet to the 
skin from an all-day rain, to find that the 
carpet bank had been looted. There was no 
clew. The stolid Hungarian, startled out 
of her lethargy, protested innocence; the 
little dressmaker, who seemed honest and 
friendly, wept in sheer sympathy. The fact 
remained—half the small hoard was gone. 

Two days more, a Sunday and a Monday. 
On Sunday Harmony played, and Georgiev 
in the room below, translating into cipher 
a recent conference between the Austrian 
Minister of War and the German Ambas- 
sador, put aside his work and listened. She 
played, as once before she had played when 
life seemed sad and tragic, the Humoresque. 
Georgiev, hands behind his head and eyes 
upturned, was back in the Pension Schwarz 
that night months ago when Harmony 
played the Humoresque and Peter stooped 
outside her door. The little Bulgarian 
sighed and dreamed. 

Harmony, a little sadder, a little more 
forlorn each day, pursued her hopeless 
quest. She ventured into the heart of the 
Stadt and paid a part of her remaining 
money to an employment bureau, to teach 
English or violin, whichever offered, or even 
both. After she had paid they told her it 
would be difficult, almost impossible, with- 
out references. She had another narrow 
escape as she was leaving. She almost 
collided with Olga, the chambermaid, who, 
having clashed for the last time with 
Katrina, was seeking newemployment. On 
another occasion she saw Marie in the 
crowd and was obsessed with a longing to 
call to her, to ask for Peter, for Jimmy. 
That meeting took the heart out of the girl. 
Marie was white and weary—perhaps the 
boy was worse. Perhaps Peter - Her 
heart contracted. But that was absurd, of 
course; Peter was always well and strong. 

Two things occurred that week, one un- 
expected, the other inevitable. The unex- 
pected occurrence was that Monia Reiff, 
finding Harmony being pressed for work, 
offered the girl a situation. The wage was 
small, but she could live on it. 

The inevitable was that she met Georgiev 
on the stairs without her veil. 

It was the first day in the workroom. 
The apprentices were carrying home boxes 
for a ball that night. Thread was needed, 
and quickly. Harmony, who did odds and 
ends of sewing, was most easily spared. 
She slipped on her jacket and hat and ran 
down to the shop near by. 

It was on the return that she met Georgiev 
coming down. The afternoon was dark and 
the staircase unlighted. In the gloom one 
face was as another. Georgiev, listening in- 
tently, hearing footsteps, drew back into 
the embrasure of a window and waited. His 
swarthy face was tense, expectant. As the 
steps drew near, were light feminine instead 
of stealthy, the little spy relaxed somewhat. 
But still he waited, crouched. 

It was a second before he recognized 
Harmony, another instant before he realized 
his good fortune. She had almost passed. 
He put out an unsteady hand. 

* Frdéulein! 

“Herr Georgiev!” 

The little Bulgarian was profoundly 
stirred. His fervid eyes gleamed. He 
struggled against the barrier of language, 
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Stop Buying New 
Screens Every Season Or So 
“PEARL” Gives Permanent Protection 


Just as long as you continue to use painted screens, you're 
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Save Your Eyes! 


Everything depends up yesight. Your eves are 
your most valuable possession Save aon You know how 
inconvenient light fixtures are located —well, here is the very 
a been wishing for to ease eye-strain, preserve 
your sight and get the light wherever you want it. 


The WALLACE 
Portable Electric Lamp 


for Office, Home and Travel 
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\ lamp which concentrates t! ght where you 
‘ ' het} Stuck te Mirt oz 
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having, or doing anything requiring light \ 
lar that 


Stands, Hangs, Clamps, 
or Sticks any place, 





$4.50 
West of 
Rockie 


or at any angle you put it 


Indispensable in the home. 
Every traveller should have one 
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Lumped to Piano 





These il- 
lustrations 
show only 
a few of its 
many uses. 
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B.V. D. and 
Baseball 
Usher in Spring 


“wor warmish days have cool, 
comfortable B. V. D. ready to 


put on. 


It may be warm /f0- 


morrow, so buy B. V. D. to-day. 


For your own welfare, fix this label 


firmly 


in your mind and make the 
salesman show it to you. 


If he can’t 


or won't, wa/k out! On every B. V. D. 
Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 





( Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., and Foreign Countrivs) 


8. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, $0c., 7Sc., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment 
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Union Suits. 





Pat. U, S. A, 430-07 
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Company, 
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Bie ROMER on Bama 


A Young 
Married 
Man 


earned $40.00 a month as a clerk. 
He saw no advancement ahead; ap- 
parently he had come to the sticking 
point. Realizing his earning power 
was limited by his own lack of training, 
he set about courageously to secure the 
technical education he needed. He 


enlisted in one of the national correspondence schools and 
studied in the evenings and early mornings. Shortly after- 
ward his employer increased his salary to $60.00 a month, in 


recognition of his improved service. 


not satisfied. 


But with this he was 


He kept plugging and now, to make a long 


story short, is earning over $6,000 a year as a contractor. 


Have you reached the sticking point? 
come to the end of a blind alley? 


Have you 
Then let us tell you 


how, through our Scholarship Offer, you can gain with- 
out cost the training you need to fill a bigger position. 
Don’t work blindly for $40.00 a month when, by intelli- 
gently planning your future, you can become a high- 


salaried executive. 


Address your letter of inquiry to 


Educational Division, Box 271 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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| among the demimonde. 


| of the talk being in dialect. 


| prepossessed her. 
| creased when she found herself obliged to 
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broke out in passionate Bulgar, switched 
to German punctuated with an English 
word here and there. Made intelligible, it 
was that he had found heratlast. Harmony 
held her spools of thread and waited for 
the storm of languages to subside. Then: 

“But you are not to say you have seen 
me, Herr Georgiev.” 


Harmony colored. 

“TIT am—am hiding,” she explained. 
“Something very uncomfortable happened 
and Iecame here. Please don’t say you have 
seen me.” 

Georgiev was puzzled at first. She had to 
explain very slowly, with his ardent eyes on 
her. But he understood at last and agreed 
of course. His incredulity was turning to 
certainty. Harmony had actually been in 
the same building with him while he sought 
her everywhere else. 

“Then,” he said at last, “it was you who 
played Sunday.” 

I surely.” 

She made a move to pass him, but he held 
out an imploring hand. 

“* Frdulein, I may see you sometimes‘ 

**We shall meet again, of course.” 

“* Frdulein—with all respect-—sometime 
perhaps you will walk out with me?” 

“T am very busy all day.” 

“At night then? For the exercise? I, 
with all respect, Frdulein!”’ 

Harmony was touched. 

“Sometime,” she consented. And then 
impulsively: “I am very lonely, Herr 
Georgiev.” 

She held out her hand, and the little 
Bulgarian bent over it and kissed it rever- 
ently. The Herr Georgiev’s father was a 
nobleman in his own country, and all the 
little spy’s training had been to make of a 
girl in Harmony’s situation lawful prey. 
But in the spy’s glowing heart there was 
nothing for Harmony to fear. She knew it. 
He stood, hat in hand, while she went up 
the staircase. Then: 

“ Frdulein!” anxiously. 
9? 


> 
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“Was there below at the entrance a tall 
man in a green velours hat?” 

“‘T saw no one there.” 

“T thank you, Frdulein.” 

He watched her slender figure ascend, 
lose itself in the shadows, listened until she 
reached the upper floors. Then with a sigh 
he clapped his hat on his head and made 
his cautious way down to the street. There 
was no man in a green velours hat below, 
but the little spy had an uneasy feeling that 
eyes watched him nevertheless. Life was 
growing complicated for the Herr Georgiev. 

Life was pressing very close to Harmony 
also in those days, a life she had never 
touched before. She discovered, after a 
day or two in the workroom, that Monia 
Reiff’s business lay almost altogether 
The sewing girls, 
of Marie’s type many of them, found in the 


| customers endless topics of conversation. 


Some things Harmony was spared, much 
But a great 
deal of it she understood, and she learned 
much that was not spoken. They talked 


| freely of the women, their clothes, and they 
| talked a great deal about a newcomer, an 
| American dancer, for whom Monia was 


making an elaborate outfit. The Amer- 


| ican’s name was Lillian Le Grande. She was 
| dancing at one of the variety theaters. 


Harmony was working on a costume for 
the Le Grande woman—a gold brocade 
slashed to the knee at one side and with a 


| fragment of bodice made of gilt tissue. On 


the day after her encounter with Georgiev 
she met her. 

There was a dispute over the gown, 
something about the draping. Monia, 
flushed with irritation, came to the work- 


| room door and glanced over the girls. She 


singled out Harmony finally and called her. 
“Come and put on the American’s gown,” 
she ordered. ‘“‘She wishes—Heaven knows 
what she wishes!” 
Harmony went unwillingly. Nothing she 
had heard of the Frdulein Le Grande had 
Her uneasiness was in- 


shed her gown and to stand for one terri- 
ble moment before the little dressmaker’s 


| amused eyes. 


“Thou art very lovely, very chic,” said 
Monia. The dress added to rather than re- 
lieved Harmony’sdiscomfiture. Shedonned 
it in one of the fitting rooms, made by the 
simple expedient of curtaining off a corner 
of the large reception room. The slashed 
skirt embarrassed her; the low cut made 
her shrink. Monia was frankly entranced. 
Above the gold tissue of the bodice rose 
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Harmony’s exquisite shoulders. Her hair 
was gold; even her eyes looked golden. 
The dressmaker, who worshiped beauty, 
gave a pull here, a pat there. If only all 
women were so beautiful in the things she 
made! 

She had an eye for the theatrical also. 
She posed Harmony behind the curtain, 
arranged lights, drew down the chiffon so 
that a bit more of the girl’s rounded bosom 
was revealed. Then she drew the curtain 
aside and stood smiling. 

The Le Grande paid the picture the 
tribute of a second’s silence. Then: 

“Exquisite!” she said in English. Then 
in halting German: “ Do not change a line. 
It is perfect.” 

Harmony must walk in the gown, turn, 
sit. Once she caught a glimpse of herself 
and was startled. She had been wearing 
black for so long, and now this radiant 
golden creature was herself. She was en- 
chanted and abashed. The slash in the 
skirt troubled her: her slender leg had a 
way of revealing itself. 

The ordeal was over at last. The dancer 
was pleased. She ordered another gown. 
Harmony, behind the curtain, slipped out 
of the dress and into her own shabby frock. 
On the other side of the curtain the dancer 
was talking. Her voice was loud, but 
rather agreeable. She smoked a cigarette. 
Scraps of chatter came to Harmony, and 
once a laugh. 

“That is too pink 
delicate.” 

“Here is a shade; hold it to your cheek.” 

“T am a bad color. I did not sleep last 
night.” 

“Still no news, Fréulein?”’ 

“None. He has disappeared utterly. 
That isn’t so bad, is it? I could use more 
rouge.” 

“It is being much worn. It is strange, is 
it not, that a child could be stolen from the 
hospital and leave no sign.” 

The dancer laughed a mirthless laugh. 
Her voice changed, became nasal, full of 
venom. 

“Oh, they know well enough,” she 
snapped. “Those nurses know, and there's 
a pig of a red-bearded doctor—I'd like to 
poison him. Separating mother and child! 
I’m going to find him, if only to show them 
they are not so smart after all.” 

In her anger she had lapsed into English. 
Harmony, behind her curtain, had clutched 
at her heart. Jimmy’s mother! 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


When to Light Up 


N ALARM signal, to give warning that 
it is time to depend no longer on fading 
daylight but to turn on the gaslights or 
electric lamps, is now being devised. The 
great usefulness of a successful device of 
this sort is apparent. Records have shown 
that the greatest strain on the eyesight 
comes in the late afternoon hours near 
sundown, or on dark, dull days when it 
does not seem to be dark enough to turn on 
artificial lights. Each caseisa matter for the 
judgment of some individu: and the tend- 
ency is to delay turning on the lights. In 
offices, schools, libraries—-and to some extent 
in stores—the lights are switched on many 
a day only after a period of eyestrain for all 
the people in the place; so illuminating 
engineers have called for a machine that 
will decide at just what moment lighting 
should begin. 

There is no great difficulty in building 
a successful apparatus for this purpose, 
though there is a great problem in making 
one inexpensive enough for general use. 
All over the world there are now used light- 
buoys on the seacoast and in places dan- 
gerous to shipping, so constructed that 
they turn on automatically at dusk and 
turn off at sunrise. 

It has been found possible to make their 
response to light so delicate that the light 
would be turned on in the daytime when 
a cloud passed over the sun. Selenium 
has the peculiar property of permitting a 
greater or a lesser amount of electricity to 
pass through it, according to the amount of 
light thrown on it; and on this principle 
most of these light-controlled devices oper- 
ate. Therefore it would be entirely feasible 
to have an alarm bell controlled by a selen- 
ium cell in such a way that when the day- 
light in an office faded to the point where 
artificial illumination was required the bell 
would ring. Thus far the idea has not been 
developed to the point of marketing such an 
alarm, but it is being worked out and may 
come into general use before long. 
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Bush Terminal 
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What are You Doing to Develop 
Your Eastern and Export Business ? 


How 200 Wide-Awake Concerns Have Solved the Problem 


VER 57% of all imports entering the United States land at New York. Over 40 
of all exports are shipped from New York. The total value of foreign commerce 
from this city alone exceeds one and one-half billion dollars a year. In fact, New 

York leads all the cities of the world in volume of international trade. 

Do you import?—export?—-sell in foreign countries? Do imported raw materials enter 
into the manufacture of your product? 

Have youan Eastern or Atlantic Seaboard market that is capable of greater development—of 
lower selling cost — of quicker deliveries —of cheaper transportation —of BIGGER PROFITS? 

Do you, as a manufacturer or distributor, realize that for handling your Eastern or Export 
business New York offers advantages not to be found in any other city in the country ?—that 
it is the one gical center for a manufacturing, assembling or shipping branch? Do you 
know that such a plant would have 27% of the buying population of the United States within 
one hundred miles of its door? 

Perhaps you have felt that to locate in New York is difficult and expensive. It used to 
be, but now it is easy, simple, economical. ‘The magic key that unlocks the door to these 
tremendous commercial advantages and makes it possible for YOU to secure them RIGHT 
NOW, toa maximum of efficiency and at a minimum cost, is 


BUSH TERMINAL 


A community of large, new, modern, fire-proof buildings where already over two 
hundred representative concerns (some of them in the ten million dollar class) are 
enjoying the most up-to-date industrial quarters that engineering skill can devise 












“SAOME of these concer ise Bu Terminal as a branch d l t i \ plentifu l swcommodatic f help 
PI } 
tributing point, some an assembling plant, some storage are me y and rea ible in cost There are expre telegrap! 

- warehouses, some manutac ring headquarter mon a able ace ! 1 ns uw I modem imdu ul city; a 
ie ware} fact } t \ ‘ t! | lust t 
them are many who have moved from distant places and according regular post and | el post off 
to their own statements, they save enough in cartage, freight 

? . Bord tn } : Sod 
handling, insurance, labor problems, etc., to pay their rent. USH TERMINAL cannot afford to have a divsatishe : 
» . : tenant You want and we want you only uf it wil 

All railroads and steamships connect directly with Bush Tet Pe ‘ 
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minal, Incoming goods are delivered at your door; outgoing . . 

r your protection, we will make an analy f New York 
ments are taken from your elevator, practically eliminating cartage t . ’ ; =e 
fac te n the ght of your own commercml act r ama re 
and hauling expense 
quirements We w give you the full and unbiased fact 
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In Bush Terminal you can get the exact amount of pace you whether Bush Terminal, New York, as an operating | tt 
need, divided to suit your need \ can get additional space your own par ar busine would CUT PRODUCTION 
as fast as your expansion demands it You can have your factory COSTS by red ge overhead, by solving labor diff ; 
on one floor or on several floors. You get just what power, light, reducing handling and transportation expense, thus netting you 
heat and water your business requires and pay only for what you use BIGGER PROFITS present busine whethe ; would 

} " r ‘ ri t nar ret! 

Bush Terminal Buildings have maximum daylight cheerful, ! g you er to y V material market whethe 
> } | ‘ ~ . ' lye 
ideal. They are well ventilated and are equipped wit ! enable you to dey p MORE BUSINESS the ea 
erm, sanitary arrangement They are absolutely fire-proof, wit or port market and ¢ 1 to make quicke! 
the additional protection of a million dollar s; kler system quick i tdist tit 
Insurance in Bush Terminal costs 10c to 20¢ a hundred How Fora ‘ n. tthe ! ad 
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An Interesting Book, Picturing and Describing 
Bush Terminal and Its Facilities, Sent Free 















Make a request 1 y rm le book 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY, 100a Broad Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Maintain Your Efficiency 


By Smoking TUXEDO—The Mildest, 
Pleasantest Tobacco Made 
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OLKS are talking physical efficiency in modern business 

life. The idea is, that modern business keeps a man just 

about as occupied as the fabled one-armed paperhanger 
with the hives. And if you want to join in with the Gimp Bros. 
and travel with the Pep and Ginger crowd, you want to cut 
out a lot of things that make your day’s work go wrong. 
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ARTHUR LUCK 


f the Philadelphia Harmon 


‘* Tuxedo is easily my favorite 
smoke — giving greater fragrance, 
mildness and coolness than I have 


Take the item of smoking, for instance. It’s much better 
not only for you but for your sod if you smoke a light, soothing 
pipe tobacco like Tuxedo. Get a pipe and try Tuxedo awhile. 
You'll see the difference. 


WILLIAM COLLIER 
Popular comedian, starring in “A Litth 
Water on the Side,” s 
**My pipe is always Tuxedo-filled. 
I tried other tobaccos before I dis- 
covered Tuxedo. Now there IS no 
other.”’ 
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Your whole efficiency make-up will respond right away to 
the gentle and cheering influence of Tuxedo. 
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found in any other tobacco. Never 
slings or bites the tongue. Tuxedo 
doubles my enjoyment of pipe smok- 
ing.”’ 
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The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 
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gives you this moderate and reasonable refreshment because it 
is primarily a pure, light, mild selection of the highest grades of 
Kentucky Burley tobacco. 

Tuxedo can’t bite your tongue. 
way. There’s no drag or sag in it. 
aromatic, easy smoking. 

Tuxedo has all these splendid qualities because it is made by 
the orzgina/ ‘Tuxedo process of treating Burley leaf. Many other 
manufacturers have tried to zmitate the Tuxedo process—but never 
succeeded. Hence there is no other tobacco “ just as good.’’ 
soll cneunmenes ihe ain ak If you’ve tried the imitations, go try the origina/. At the end 
It's the greatest ever.” of one week you'll find yourself in line with the thousands of 

¢ famous business men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, singers, athletes, 


= who endorse Tuxedo as the one perfect tobacco. 


V YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient Pouch, innerlined 


with moisture-proof paper. . . 5c 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 
one-third 


We Give You This me-thie 


Fine Leather mu 
Tobacco Pouch 


k-very smoker appreciates a leather to- 
bacco pouch. ‘This handy, serviceable, 
Tuxedo Draw-Pouch is made of fine, 
soft, flexible tan leather, with a draw- 
string and snap that closes pouch tight 
and keeps the tobacco from spilling. 

Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s 
name, and we will mail you prepaid, any- 
where in U. S., a 10c tin of TUXEDO 
and this handsome Leather Draw-Pouch. 
We gladly make this offer to get you to 
try TUXEDO. Address 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1187, 111 Fifth Avenue New York 
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‘*Sports afield and afloat appeal to 
me, but the day would not be wholly 
enjoyable without the evening pipe of 
Tuxedo, my favorite smoke."’ 
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** After a battle in the court-room, 
there is nothing like retiring to your 
private office, sitting back in your 
chair with your feet on your desk and 
enjoying a fine smoke of Tuxedo. 
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THE JURY AND THE JUDGES 


Continued from Page 19 


opinions of foreign civilians are your per- 
petual theme; but who ever heard you 
mention Magna Charta or the Bill of 
Rights with approbation or respect? By 
such treacherous arts the noble simplicity 
and free spirit of our Saxon laws were first 
corrupted. 


Junius touched here the great central idea 
in this struggle. The theory of the people 
as judges in a cause was the Saxon idea, 
while the chancellor was a Norman impor- 
tation. The early English people were 
opposed to a centralized authority, as we 
are today. They were afraid of power in 
the hands of either one man or a bedy of 
men. They believed that justice ought to be 
administered by the whole people. Their 
shires and their hundreds each had a court 
where suits might be instituted. A larger 
jurisdiction was exercised by a county 
court, and from this appeals were some- 
times made to the Witenagemot; and here 
they were decided by a vote of all those 
who constituted that assembly. 

They had no chief justice nor any su- 
preme judicial tribunal. The chief justice 
was an importation of that Norman rob- 
ber, William the Conqueror. He had 
genius for keeping all authority within his 
hand; and his plan was to have a grand 
central tribunal for the whole realm, which 
should not only be a court of appeal but in 
which all causes of importance should 
originate and be finally decided. 

So William the Conqueror set up the 
first supreme court in England. The con- 
stable, the mareschal, the seneschal, the 
chamberlain and the treasurer constituted 
this court, over which the grand justiciar 
presided, and which sat in the hall of the 
king’s palace. Arlotta, of romantic legend, 
who fascinated Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
as he rode by the door of the Tanner of 
Falaise, was the mother of the first chief 
justice of England—and a fine figure of a 
regue he was! 

And so we see that this struggle between 
the people, who wished to remain the 
source of justice, and the judges is as old 
as the race. Nor can it ever be harmo- 
nized; for the first idea is English and has 
its origin in the instincts of the Anglo- 
Saxon people, and the latter idea is Norman 
and has its origin in the divine right of 
kings. 

When today we see benches of judges 
undertake to annul laws the people have 
passed, and assume to say by what laws 
the people shall be governed, and by what 
laws they shall not be governed, we see the 
system of William the Conqueror domi- 
nating the Anglo-Saxon machinery of jus- 
tice. And when we see the jury made the 
mere subservient creatures of the judges in 
the trial of causes, we see the Norman idea 
dominating the English idea of justice. 

We are moved to inquire whether the 
long struggle of the English people to keep 
the administration of justice in their own 
hands is, after all, useless; and whether we 
are about to abandon what our ancestors 
with so much difficulty gained and held. 


The True Source of All Justice 


Lord Blackstone declared that the jury 
system was the chiefest glory of the English 
law. He said it was the one device by 
which our civilization had been able to pre- 
serve itself from that decay which had even- 
tually overtaken all previous civilization. 

This idea, that the jury shall be the sole 
and ultimate judges of the whole case in 
every controversy, is particularly adapted 
to our form of government. It guarantees 
that our conception of right shall be of 
common constituency, like water drawn 
from a lake having a variety of sources; 
that the idea of justice administered in the 
courts shall be and remain at all times the 
idea of the whole people; that the motives 
of all classes of the people shall be inter- 
preted by those who understand them; 
and that the ultimate source of all justice, 
like the ultimate source of all authority, 
shall remain in the whole electorate. 

It seems wisely ordered that men do not 
require a special education in order to do 
justice. A sense of right and wrong in a 
cause is not the exclusive attribute of the 
“learned judicial monk.” A lame slave, 
who wrote philosophy in the time of Do- 
mitian, pointed out that, though men were 
not born with the knowledge of a right- 
angled triangle and had that to learn, every 


one came into the world with a knowledge 
of what was good and what was evil, what 
he ought to do and what he ought not to do. 

From the beginning the English-speaking 
people have been of the opinion that a 
certain number of intelligent persons taken 
from the whole body of the common people 
would always be the best guardians of pub- 
lic justice; that a plain common-sense pass- 
ing on human affairs was not apt to be more 
in error than a refined philosophy. 

The thing was aptly illustrated in an 
ancient case where the crown was endeav- 
oring to make out a case of treason by 
proving a number of little things, no one 
of them amounting to treason; but the 
attorney-general insisted that, taken to- 
gether, they made a case of treason against 
the king. And the jury met it with this 
piece of shattering comment: “We have 
yet to hear that two hundred black rabbits 
make one black horse!” This comment 
has been credited to a more pretentious 
authority; but it has the smoke of the fire- 
side on it and probably came from the 
people. 

This old idea that the jury should judge 
everything in a case is based on the pro- 
found truth that all sane men are born into 
the world with a natural sense of what is 
right and what is wrong, that which con- 
stitutes justice and that which constitutes 
injustice; and that if a matter be fully ex- 
plained tu the man in the ditch he will be as 
able to say what is the right of it as the 
man on the bench. 


The Rarity of Corrupt Juries 


The idea is a proper basis for the admin- 
istration of justice in a republic. It guar- 
antees that all persons within certain 
limitations shall have a share in the admin- 
istration of justice; that a wise uncertainty 
shall be maintained as to what particular 
individuals shall hear and decide a particu- 
lar case; and that no special class of people 
shall be able to take over the machinery of 
justice to the injury of other classes. It 
insures to every man a consideration of his 
controversy by at least some persons of the 
same condition in life as himself; and it 
would prevent any permanent corruption 
of the judiciary. 

Mr. Joseph Choate has answered those 
who speak of the corruption and bribery 
of individual jurors as follows: 


“In an experience of more than forty 
years in the trial of civil cases before juries 
I cannot recall one case where I had reason 
to believe that corruption or bribery had 
reached a single juror. And if you can show 
me a few authentic cases of such infamy in 
the jury boxes I will undertake to match 
them with an equal number of similar 
crimes committed by judges who have been 
properly exposed and punished. 

“For I cherish, as the result of a life’s 
work near its end, that the old-fashioned 
triai by a jury of twelve honest and intelli- 
gent citizens remains today—all suggested 
innovations and amendments to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—the best and safest 
practical method for the determination of 
facts as the basis of judgments of courts; 
and that all attempts to tinker or tamper 
with it should be discouraged as disastrous 
to the public welfare.” 


It is the law today in our courts—and it 
has always been the law except for a brief 
period—that in the case of libels the juries 
are the ultimate judges of both the law and 
the facts in every case. This doctrine 
makes the iury the regnant tribunal over 
and above every other portion of our ma 
chinery for. the administration of justice 
And it is properly so. We, like our fathers 
before us, when we stop to consider the 
subject in its large, national aspect, do not 
believe that any one man or any fixed num 
ber of men ought to be the exclusive source 
of either authority or justice. We believe 
the whole people to be the common source 
of both. 

We do not believe any class of men could 
be so well acquainted with the multiple 
affairs of life as to be able to appreciate the 
motives and status of the whole people. 
We fear that if any particular class of men 
were to undertake the whole administra- 
tion of justice, even though their motives 
were forever pure, they would be uncon- 
sciously influenced by the trend of ideas 
among their kind, and that their decisions 
would be favorable to that class of which 
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| chusetts set it aside. 
| time and the second jury found a verdict of 
| eighteen thousand dollars. The court set 
| this verdict aside and remanded the case 
| for a third trial. 


they were a part. We have read in the 
books, and our fathers have told us, that it 


| is not natural to expect the few to be atten- 


tive to the interests of the many! 
English-speaking people have always 
known this. They knew it before the Con- 
quest; they knew it during the long strug- 
gle with the king’s judges; and they know 
it today. They need only to be awakened 


| in order to see that the administration of 
| justice is kept in their own hands. 


There is no danger to the liberties of a 
country when the people are roused into 
attention. When Washington, riding north 
out of Virginia, heard of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, he did not ask who had won; his only 
inquiry was: 

“*Did the militia fight?” 

He knew that if the people were awak- 
ened the fortunes of any particular battle 
would not greatly affect the ultimate result. 

We are apt to forget the struggle that 
plain, common men—unknown, unremem- 
bered and long dead—have made to keep 
the source of justice in the body of the 
The king’s judges were not 


and Scroggs 
and Jeffreys were unconscionable beasts. 
But the common people of England, like 
Johnson’s countryman, Elwall, 


nor his “ black-guards.” 


Juries Firm Under Judicial Pressure 


Lord Ellenborough was so anxious to con- 
vict William Hone of a libel on George IV 
| that he got up from a sick-bed and went 
into court to conduct the trial himself. 
When he took his place on the bench Hone 
said to him: “I know what you are come 
here for, my Lord Ellenborough; I know 
| what you want.” The judge replied: “I 
my one wish is to see 
But Hone shattered his 
hypocrisy with the answer: “Is it not 
rather, my lord, to send a poor bookseller 
to rot in a dungeon?” 

That was the precise thing for which 
Lord Ellenborough had come into the 
courtroom, for he presently exerted him- 
self to force the jury to find Hone guilty by 
S laring to them that the publication was 

“‘most impious and profane libel.”” But 


the jury was not under the thumb of 


Ellenborough or of any other judge, and 
Hone went free. 

In the celebrated trial of the seven bishops, 
whom the king had committed to the Tower 
and wished to prosecute because they pre- 


| sented a petition to him praying that they 


“not be forced to violate their con- 
the stubborn 
resistance of the jury to the royal judges was 
r “— uously marked. 

The king had selected Chief Justice 
Wright, who the biographers say was ‘‘the 
lowest wretch that had ever appeared on 
the bench in England,” to conduct the 
And he had managed to get his 
brewer on the jury; but the people were 


might 


| stanch in those days in their resistance to 


tyranny, and, in spite of everything the 
king’s judges could do, the jury could not 
be coerced into a conviction. They were 
given into the custody of a bailiff who 
was sworn not to let them have “meat or 
drink, fire or candle” until they had agreed 
on their verdict. The king’s brewer stood 
out for a conviction; but at six o’clock in 
the morning a huge countryman in the panel 
rose and thus addressed him: 

“Look at me!” he said. “I am the 
largest and the strongest of the twelve, 


| and before I find such a petition as this a 
| libel, here I will stay till I am no bigger 


than a tobacco pipe!” 
A stubborn contest between juries and 


| judges has not been infrequent in our own 


day. We have seen a jury find a verdict 
and the judges set it aside—and a new jury 
find it again. 

This happened in the case of Shaw versus 
the Boston & Worcester Railroad Company. 
The jury found a verdict of ten thousand 
dollars and the Supreme Court of Massa- 
It was tried a second 


The third jury found a 
verdict of twenty-two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, and the supreme court finally 








April 18, 1914 


abandoned a contest that seemed to result 
only in a larger verdict on each reversal. 

Restrictions on the exercise of power 
written into great national charters and 
old bills of rights have always a meaning 
founded in some desperate experience of 
the people. 

It is not for a small reason that trial by 
jury is guaranteed in the Constitution of 
the United States and the state constitu- 
tions following after it. It was the accumu- 
lated experience of English-speaking people 
that put in this safeguard. 

They knew the tendency of judges to 
accumulate power and to reach out after 
an extended jurisdiction. They had had a 
long experience with the centralization of 
authority and had ample cause to fear and 
resist it. They did not intend that the 
whole body of the people should ever cease 
to be the common source of justice. 

The Anglo-Saxon people have always 
been opposed to a centralization of author- 
ity—to the exercise of power, a or 
governmental, by any sapthoniar class of 
men. They have believed in an administra- 
tion of the government by the people 
and in an administration of justice by the 
people; and their resistance to this day 
against the exercise of excessive powers by 
executives or judges is a racial resistance. 

It is the resistance of the instincts of a 
people to a custom antagonistic to them. 
Government by tribunals apart from the 
people was a Norman custom superimposed 
on the English system of jurisprudence. It 
is adverse to the spirit of Anglo-Saxon in- 
stitutions. It is contrary to the great idea 
of self-government for which the Anglo- 
Saxon has always contended, and it cannot 
be made to harmonize with a republican 
pretension. 

The hostility of the people to it is seen in 
their statutes re stricting the authority of 
judges, confining them in some states in 
their instructions to the juries to a mere 
written statement of the law. Itisseenina 
common practice among thestates of making 
the office of judge elective, and in the great 
agitation today against the pretension of 
courts to annul acts of the legislature, by 
their decisions to make laws for the people 
and to say in effect by what laws the people 
shall be governed. 


The Two Legs of Self-Government 


It ought to be remembered that the only 
person in a courtroom who is in fact clothed 
with the attributes of the sovereignty of 
the people is the juror. He alone is per- 
mitted to exercise the larger powers of 
sovereignty. He alone has the rightful 
power of life and death over both the law 
and the facts in a case. 

Compared with him the judge is an of- 
ficer of delegated powers, within certain 
fixed limitations; but the juror sitting in 
judgment in a case is a sovereign. He can 
decide it as he pleases; and he can take 
the law, which the judge explains to him, 
to apply to the case or not to apply, as he 
chooses. He is responsible to no one for 
his verdict. He is under the dominion of no 
authority. He is supreme! The judge is 
helpless before him. 

The law is binding or inoperative on him 
as he pleases. This is the law for which 
the people contended against the king’s 
judges—a right they forced Parliament to 
recognize and which they have preserved 
to themselves in their great charters. 

It is a correct principle of justice. Some- 
body must have supreme authority in the 
decision of causes. These great powers of 
sovereignty could not be delegated to a 
particular person for a term of years or for 
life, for those cogent reasons alwaysapparent 
to English-speaking people; but they could 
be delegated to persons unknown until they 
were drawn out of the whole body of the 
people. 

And they could be delegated for the brief 
time that a jury panel would exercise them. 
Thus the source of justice would remain in 
the body of the electorate. The imperial 
powers of judicial tribunals would issue out 
of the body of the whole people and return 
to it. 

Self-government goes forward on two 
legs—the people are the source of authority 
and the people are the source of justice. 
To amputate either is to put democracy on 
crutches. 
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How much should 
an automobile weigh? 


Suppose that railroads should offer you as an inducement to 
trust your life in their hands, the argument that the weight 
of their rolling stock had been reduced to the lowest notch. 


Suppose in the locomotive, they make the boiler wall so thin 
and so light, that it will barely withstand the normal 
pressure for a limited time. 


Suppose they make the trucks, the wheels, and the axles 
barely strong enough to support the engine under the most 
favorable conditions. 


Suppose they make the connecting rods barely strong enough 
to turn the wheels. 


Then, going back to the cars, suppose they make the trucks, 
the wheels and the axles no stronger than just enough to 
carry them a few thousand miles. 


Suppose they make the frame barely strong enough to sup- 
port the body of the car. 


Suppose they make the body barely strong enough to hold 
together. 


Suppose they reduce the weight of every vital part to the 
lowest point— 


Would you trust your life in the hands of a railroad which 
offered you such inducements? 


Safety demands strength. 
Strength demands material. 
Material means weight. 
If these be true, then:— 
Absence of weight must mean absence of material. 
Absence of material must mean absence of strength. 
Absence of strength must mean absence of safety. 


These things apply, whether you have in mind railroads or 
automobiles. 


How much is your safety worth? 


Cadillac materials are selected for their adaptability and fitness 
for the functions and duties which they must perform. 


The designs of the various parts are adopted only after they 
have proven themselves to embody liberal factors of safety. 


The Cadillac car will appeal to you because of its strength 
and its security, rather than upon the basis of lightness. 


The Cadillac will appeal to you for its comfort as the luxurious 
Pullman appeals to you in contrast with the light weight 
flimsy coach. 


The Cadillac will appeal to you for its smoothness and steadi- 
ness in running, as the majestic liner is in contrast with 
the light weight barque ina choppy sea. 


The Cadillac will appeal to you because of its sturdiness and 
its endurance, rather than upon the basis of fragility and 
impermanence. 


Because of its strength, because of its enduring qualities, the 
Cadillac is an economical car to own and to operate, day- 
in-and-day-out and year-in-and-year-out. 


The Cadillac is economical in fuel. 


Hundreds of 1914 Cadillac users are averaging from 15 to 
18 miles per gallon of gasoline in every-day service. 


Special test runs have been made showing more than 22 
miles per gallon, but this cannot be taken as a criterion 
for the average user. 


In the recent test by the Royal Automobile Club of Great 
Britain, which won for the Cadillac the Dewar Trophy, the 
1914 car averaged 17.17 miles per gallon for 1000 miles 
over give-and-take roads— in spite of frequent stops and 
starts in testing the electrical cranking device. 


It consumed less than one gallon of lubricating oil in travel- 
ing the 1000 miles. 


Hundreds of users are averaging more than 5000 miles on 
tires. Some users are reporting from 6000 to 8000 miles 
and even more. 


We believe that in tires, fuel and oil, the 1914 Cadillac will 
average more mileage than any car which approaches its 
efficiency. 


Because of its standardization, because of the interchangeability 
of its parts, because of its sturdiness, because of its endur- 


ance, the Cadillac has been called The Everlasting Car. 


That this appellation is merited, we need but point to the 
75,000 Cadillacs produced, all of which to the best of our 
knowledge are still doing duty, the oldest after eleven years 
of service—and many of them after having passed the 


100,000 mile mark. 
How much should an automobile weigh ? 


It should weigh enough to enable it successfully to perform 
the duties required of it. 


It should weigh enough to enable it successfully to perform 
those duties day-in-and-day-out and year-in-and-year-out, 
at a minimum outlay for operation and maintenance,— 
performance and satisfaction considered,—and with a 
minimum depreciation in value after years of service. 
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GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 


(Continued from Page 4) 


fiscal year ending March 31, 1913—the 
latest issued at this writing: “‘Considera- 
ble progress has been made with the work of 
providing additional plant, both external and 
internal, in those areas where the National 
Telephone Company reduced or stopped 
construction work during the period imme- 
diately preceding the transfer of their system 
to the post office. This class of work will 
be actively pursued during the coming year 
and it is estimated that throughout the 
country asum of almost two million pounds 
will be spent on the providing of additional 
underground and overhead wires.’ 

This starved condition of the plant should 
be taken into account in considering the 
poor service subsequent to the government 
purchase. I just came from a London office 
in which two telephones stand side by side 
on the samedesk. One is Central; the other 
is Bank. In other words they belong to 
different exchanges. At the American Em- 
bassy one telephone is Victoria, while the 
other is Gerrard. All through the telephone 
directory you will find this same condition 
of two telephones in the same office that 
belong to different exchanges. The reason, 
of course, is that one was formerly a post- 
office telephone, while the other was a Na- 
tional Telephone Company instrument; and 
the duplication has not been corrected —at 
least, the phones have not been assigned to 
the nearest exchange. 

he National Telephone Company's 
license required it to pay the government 
a yearly royalty amounting to ten per cent 
of its gross exchange receipts. In the last 
year of its existence it paid the government 
on that account one million seven hundred 
thousand dollars. As to the fiscal results of 
government operation, all I*have is the brief 
statement in the postmaster-general’s an- 
nual report, which shows a gross telephone 
revenue of a littie over twenty-eight million 
dollars and a net revenue of a million nine 
hundred thousand dollars—or substantially 
what the National Company would have 
paid the government as a royalty if it were 
still operating the lines. The National Com- 
pany, however, paid a six per cent dividend 
on its stock, after paying its royalty to the 
government. 

The same report says that service in 
London was improved during the year, 
“the number of completed calls being kept 
steadily between seventy and seventy-one 
per cent’’; whereas in 1911 it was between 
sixty-five and sixty-seven per cent. I do 
not dispute the figures; but all the tele- 
phone users I talked with seemed unable to 
appreciate the distinction between getting 
their number seventy per cent of the time 
as against only sixty-five per cent. I think 
it a fair statement that the service, origi- 
nally not good, has not improved under gov- 
ernment ownership. Rates have not been 
reduced; and the meager information so 
far available indicates that the government 
has made less profit from the lines than the 
private owners did. 


Service Dear at Any Price 


A few other things in the report may be 
mentioned. For example: 

“Traffic on the Anglo-French lines—gov- 
ernment-owned on bothsides—hasincreased 
satisfactorily during the year; and the in- 
crease would have been more marked but 
for the fact that, owing to bad weather ex- 
perienced during the early part of the year, 
two of the lines were out of order for some 
time, while the others were unworkable for 
shorter periods. 

“Negotiations are proceeding with the 
Dutch administration for the joint provi- 
sion of a direct Anglo-Dutch telephone 
cable. 

“The possibility of affording telephonic 
communication between Germany and this 
country is under consideration.” 

Germany and Holland, of course, are 
separated from England by comparatively 
short stretches of water and there is a great 
volume of business between the island and 
the continental countries. I venture to 
think that in America, under like con- 
ditions, telephonic communication would 
already have been established. 

Telephoning is cheaper in England than 
in the United States. The charge for a busi- 
ness telephone in London, with unlimited 
service, is eighty-five dollars a year; or one 
can get a residence telephone by paying five 
dollars for the instrument and two pence 
or four cents—a call. But these rates have 





no particular bearing on the question of 
government ownership, as they were the 
same when the lines were privately owned; 
and the rate signifies little, except when the 
quality of service is also taken into account. 
Cotton is cheaper than wool—but nobody 
wants a winter overcoat made of it. The 
only object of a telephone anyway is to save 
time and effort; therefore a cheap, slow ser- 
vice may be really dearer than a more costly 
and faster one. I expect to have something 
to say about comparative telephone rates 
in another article—therefore I will drop the 
subject here. 

There was always a reason why 
British Government should go into the tele- 
phone business. That reason is that, for 
more than forty years, it has had a monopoly 
of the telegraph business. It acquired the 
privately owned telegraph lines in 1870; and 
here again I may point out that the total 
investment was only forty million dollars, 
which, by the way, was substantially twice 
what it was estimated to be when the 
bill passed Parliament; but taking over a 
forty-million-dollar concern is rather differ- 
ent from taking over a several-hundred- 
million-dollar one. 


The English Telegraph 


Pretty much the same general reasons 
that led the American Bell System to buy 
control of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company led the British Government into 
the telephone field. The telephone is a com- 
petitor of the telegraph and a complement 
to it. 

Now the British post office’s manage- 
ment of the telegraph is one of the most 
successful instances of government owner- 
ship in the world. The service is good; 
certainly as good as the telegraph service in 
the United States, and perhaps better. For 
telegraphing anywhere in the United King- 
dom the minimum charge is sixpence, which 
carries a message of twelve words, and for 
every additional word the charge is half a 
penny; but both the address and signature 
are counted as part of the message. 

The average address probably contains 
five words—as, John D. Smith, Peoria, 
Illinois—and the average signature will no 
doubt take two words. Of course if a street 
number is added the address will take more 
than five words. 

On the other hand, there are many 
registered telegraph addresses that take but 
a single word besides the name of the city. 
If we take five words as the average address 
and two as the average signature, then the 
average cost of a ten-word message—ex- 
clusive of address and signature, as on the 
American plan— would be seventeen cents 
in England, which is well below the cost in 
the United States. 

There is, of course, an immense difference 
in distance. All England is within about 
six hours’ ride of London. Concerning a 
projected trip to Glasgow —a night's run 
an English friend raised the objection that 
it was “‘a very long journey.”’ There are 
few daily papers in England outside of 
London. 

The town of ten or twenty thousand 
inhabitants, which would support at least 
one or two dailies in the United States, gets 
late editions of the London papers at break 
fast and has no local daily. So telegraphing 
in England is all dense, shorthaul business, 
which naturally affects the rate. 

Nevertheless, telegraphing under fairly 
comparable conditions— as between London 
and Manchester or Liverpool and New 
York and Philadelphia or Boston—is 
cheaper tha. with us and the service is 
quite as good; but because a government 
succeeds well in one field it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it will succeed well in all 
other fields. 

And on the fiscal side the British Govern- 
ment’s operation of the telegraph can hardly 
be called a complete success. 

The post-office reports show that for the 
last five years expenses of the telegraph 
system have ranged from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty per cent of 
gross receipts. In other words, gross re 
ceipts have paid for only two-thirds of the 
service, the remaining third coming out of 
the public treasury. 

In these five years salaries and wages 
exclusive of engineering—have never been 
less than eighty-two per cent of gross re- 
ceipts, and the proportion has risen quite 
steadily year by year. To be more exact, 
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| has been pretty generally successful. 
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| five years ago salaries and wages took over 


eighty-two per cent of gross receipts, while 
last year they took over eighty-seven per 
cent—each intervening year showing a rise. 
In the same years the expenditures for 
maintenance of plant have steadily fallen, 
both absolutely and relatively. Five years 
ago maintenance took twenty per cent of 
last year only twelve per 
cent. 

All these figures, it should be said, are 
made after crediting the telegraph with the 
estimated value of services rendered free of 
cost to other departments of the govern- 
ment; so when you pay twelve cents to 
send your English telegram you are payirg 
only two-thirds what the message costs. 
The extra six cents is paid by the govern- 
ment-—which means the body of taxpayers. 
Or it may be argued that it comes out of 
the postal revenue proper, which, exclusive 
of telegraphs, shows a surplus. But, how- 
ever you figure it, users of the telegraph 
system pay only two-thirds of what the 
service costs. 

The last five years have not been excep- 
tional in this regard, for the telegraph 
service has shown a deficit pretty steadily 
since the government took it over; so that 
giving a service at less than cost seems to 
be its settled policy. 

In all branches the British post office 
employs two hundred and forty thousand 
persons-—a fact which has considerable 
political significance. About a decade ago 
relations between the post office and its 
employees were decidedly strained, because 
the post office refused to recognize the 
labor unions to which some of its employees 
belonged— insisting on dealing with its men 
as individuals rather than through the 
representatives appointed by the unions. 
This led to a rather bitter fight, and one 
incident of the fight was that a postmaster- 
general lost his job. Various other explana- 
tions, official and non-official, were given; 
but no doubt it was the fight made on him 
by dissatisfied postal employees that forced 


| him out of office. 


The upshot of the contest was that the 
post office recognized the unions. Natu- 


| rally this increased the membership and 
| strength of the unions, and in late years 
| labor questions have been settled by con- 


ferences between representatives of the 
post office and representatives of the unions. 

In the last ten years organized labor in 
England has made many contests for the 
principle of recognition of labor unions, and 
Asa 
recognized labor leader explained to me, 
the greatest of all victories in that line was 
the one over the post office because of its 
moral effect on other employees. 

Unions being fully recognized, relations 


between the post office and its employees 
| in late years have been quite amicable. It 


is the opinion of well-informed men that 
postal employees get better pay, better 
hours of work, more secure tenure, more 
consideration and more holidays than like 
labor in private employment. No doubt 
this condition sufficiently accounts for the 
fact that labor generally is in favor of 
nationalization of railroads in England. 


The Pay of Postal Clerks 


That telegraph wages take nearly eighty- 
eight per cent of the gross receipts of the 
For the whole 
postal service, salaries and wages—exclu- 
took thirty-one per 
cent of gross receipts a generation ago, and 
of late years have taken from forty-seven to 
fifty-one per cent. 

Under the head of Health of Staff the post- 
were one hundred 
seventy thousand absences on sick-leave 
last year. In the metropolitan district fifty- 
five per cent of the men and eighty-three per 
cent of the women of the established staff 
were absent on sick-leave during the year, 
the absences averaging fourteen days for 
the men and seventeen for the women. 

It may be mentioned that there are one 
hundred eighty-one thousand men em- 
ployed and fifty-nine thousand women; but 
the women, in all the more important posi- 


! tions, such as the money-order department, 


and so on, are well organized, probably 


| three-fourths of them belonging to unions. 


As I write this a rumor is in circulation 
that a special committee of Parliament, 
which has been investigating the subject, is 
about to make a report recommending equal 
pay for equal work in the post office—that 
is, the same pay for a woman as for a man 
doing the same grade of work. If this 
Parliamentary report is made it will be a 
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distinct victory for the organized women 
of the postal department. 

That the organized employees of the 
post office constitute a political factor that 
every political leader is bound to take into 
account cannot be disputed. The reader 
may regard that as a good thing or a bad 
thing, according to his taste and inclination; 
but it is a thing that must be taken into 
account in any consideration of government 
ownership in a democratic country. 

My own notion is that better wages and 
better hours—better treatment of labor all 
round—are decidedly good things; but 
they must be paid for. And a large body of 
citizens who stand in a dual relationship 
to the government, first as its employees, 
then as voters, tends to create a rather 
difficult situation in any democratic coun- 
try, especially if the employees are well 
organized, as they are in England, and there- 
fore able to act promptly as a unit. 

Here again it is necessary to consider 
the comparatively small size of the British 
Government’s trading enterprises. 


The Strike at Leeds 


That public ownership may count heavily 
against labor was recently illustrated at 
Leeds. Like a majority of British cities, 
Leeds owns the street-car lines as well as 
the gas, electric-light and water works, and 
some other utilities. Common ownership 
of these things naturally tended to solidify 
the labor employed. Last winter the men 
demanded a flat raise of two shillings a week 
all round. Some of them at least were no 
doubt underpaid. The city granted some 
increases in wages, but not all that was 
demanded. A strike began and at one time 
the whole municipal force was on strike. 

The leaders calculated that the city 
would be obliged to surrender very quickly; 
that two days,-at most, of complete tying 
up of the public utilities, including street 
cleaning, street-car service, and so on, 
would secure their demands. Now if any 
one set of them had been striking against a 
private employer public sympathy would 
have been a good deal on the side of the 
men; but this was a strike against the city, 
and the citizens rose up and smashed it. 
Volunteers carried on the necessary public 
works—manning the street cars, and so on, 
until the men gave in. 

Under the same conditions the same 
thing has happened elsewhere, and some- 
times on a larger scale. In striking against 
a government the men usually have public 
opinion against them. In striking against a 
private employer public opinion is likely to 
be with them. And every experienced labor 
leader knows—though he may deny it on oc- 

casion—that public opinion is an important 
element in nearly every strike. 

I am not trying to make an argument 
against government ownership or for it. 
Nobody worth considering would wish our 
Government to turn the mail service over to 
a private corporation. Most of the British 
cities own and operate street cars, gas plant, 
electric-light works, and do it quite success- 
fully. The London County Council operates 
a very good street-car service in London. 

On the other hand, privately owned motor 
busses and subways carry millions of pas- 
sengers cheaply and, on the whole, quite sat- 
isfactorily. Both arrangements work very 
well as they stand. The County Council 
does nothing with the street cars which 
tends to show that it could do any better 
with the busses and subways than the pres- 
ent private owners do. Why, then, should it 
take them over? 

The British Government has operated 
the telegraph for more than forty years 
practically growing up with it, for the total 
number of telegrams handled in its first 
year was under ten millions, against over 
ninety millions now. Considering the def- 
icit, it is doubtful whether it handles 
telegrams more cheaply than a private 
corporation would; but it is a fairly satis- 
factory established condition and it ought 
not to be radically changed except for some 
cogent reason. There ought to be a strong 
presumption that somebody would benefit 
by a change. 

I believe the British mail service is better 
than ours, and if that assumption is correct 
a fair inference from it would be that our 
post-office department would handle tele- 
grams and telephones less efficiently than 
the British post office does. 

As for England’s experience with publicly 
owned telephones, there is nothing in it 
from which a fair argument for public own- 
ership of telephones in the United States 
can be deduced. 
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The building of the pyramids 


2), was a miracle of manual labor. 
“But that was 4000 years ago—and be- 
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Why this remarkable BICYCLE 
tire can be guaranteed 


You have found that the rubber in some tires gets hard and cracks. 
That is because it was dried hurriedly and artificially. Natural 
drying is an expensive process and is out of the question with rubber 
that goes into cheap tires or into tires that are simply made to sell. 

The pure rubber used inVitalic BicycleTires, after it hasbeen washed 
and milled, is hung up in drying rooms and left there until it is dry 
naturally dry. All its original toughness and elasticity are retained. 
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prove the sincerity of these claims, “Read the Vitalic Bicycle Guarantee 
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back, or new tires.” 
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“ The Truth from Tube to Tread” 
which lets a whole lot of light into the 
tire question. 
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‘Freshen-up”— just once! 


—with this soap with the real 
fragrance of violets 


Get Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap at your deaier’ 

Smell it! 

Hold it to the light! 

** Freshen-up’’ with it! 

Its delicate perfume of fresh, sweet violets, its translucent color of 
fresh violet leaves, its instant lather so plentiful in any water, will 
bring to your ‘‘ freshening -up’’ time a new delight. 

Tear out the illustration of the soap above and tuck it in your 
purse as a reminder to get this “‘ freshening-up’*’ soap today. 

See, when next you “‘freshen-up,’” what a sense of dainty 
cleanliness it brings you, what an exquisitely fresh fragrance it 
imparts to your skin. 


s today. 


Send 2c for a guest -size cake. 
Mail it to us and by return mail we will send you a guest-size cake of this 
soap. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Dept. 309, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Slip a 2c stamp and your name in an envelope. 
freshening-up *’ 


| Jergens 


VIOLET 
Glycerine Soap 


In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Lid., Dept. 123-F, Perth, Ontario. 


For sale by dealers every- 
where throughout the 
Unued States and Canada 
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The Prudential 


A National Institution of Public Usefulness 


Assets, over 


Liabilities (Including Policy Reserve $260,000 000) . 


Capital and Surplus, over 


Amount Set Aside for Holders of Deferred Dividend Policies, over 
Dividends Payable to Policyholders in 1914, over 


Paid Policyholders during 1913, nearly 


Total Payments to Policy holders, since organization, over 


Number of Policies in Force 


Real Estate Mortgages and Farm Loans, over 
Voluntary Concessions Paid Policyholders to date, nearly 


New Business 


323 Million Dollars 
297 Million Dollars 
25 Million Dollars 
31 Million Dollars 
6% Million Dollars 
34 Million Dollars 
300 Million Dollars 
12 Million 

92 Million Dollars 
18% Million Dollars 


1913, ever 48] Million Dollars 








LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN THE HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 








HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Over Two Billion 406 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance in Force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Family. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Write for Information, Dept. 140, 
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Try This Ink 
in Mr. Carter’s Inx 


E. have produced the matchless 

ink that will keep Mr. Carter's 

Inx jolly and companionable. The new 

Flow Controller permits a touch of the 

finger to stop the flow, so that he never 

receives too much or too little. This 

ink with the new controller is called 

, 

&\ Carters §,, 
ny 


+. 


Pencraft > 


Combined 


Office and Fountain Pen m8 


{fl = Ink ne 


and combines every known 
Carter Ink quality. Be- 
sides, it is the matchless 
combination fluid for steel 
pens and all fountain pens. 


It is smooth and even-flow- 
ing. It writes a snappy 
blue and des a brilliant, 
permanent black. 


All the best Stationers are now 
selling Carter's Pencraft Ink in 
various sizes at prices from $1.00 
(quart) to 15 cents a bottle. 
Learn the convenience and econ- 
omy of having a large sized bottle 
of ink on your home shelf ready 
to give Mr. Carter's Inx a drink 
when he gets thirsty. 








Look for this 
decorated carton _ After all, 
no ink like Carter's 














THE BROOKS SYSTEM 
enables t i a fine cruis net Vv" bet 
‘Boat Saat Mailed Free 
Write for Learn how « 3 a hema 


Satisfaction guaranteed os 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 8344 Rest Ave., Saginaw, Mich 


RISHO 
ROLLERS 
te rire equa ed Wow 2 
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ATENTS Seite fon fire search oh fesest 


Office Records. F tised free, How te Obtain a 

"What to Invent » <i list of inven- 

one wanted and petnss < fiered for s se FREE 
r esau St... New York, 14 
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of spume boiling in the breath of the 
gale—but somehow tonight it seemed 
worse than ever before. The crashing bows 
of the old liner drove up tons of brine that 
swept the forward decks and thumped 
sullenly against the walls of the wheelhouse 
Far aft he could hear the quick swirl of the 
propeller as it rose and dived again. 

“T’ll be glad when we’re in the lee of San 
Miguel Island,” he thought. “I’m glad 
I didn’t take the outside course. This is a 
very hard gale indeed.” 

An hour passed and Mr. Halsey came to 


him and cried into his ear that they should | 


have raised Point Arguello Light. 

“We haven't,” 
“Keep her wide!” 

So another hour passed and still there 
was no light visible. 

“We're held back by wind and current,” 
the captain remarked calmly. “We will 
wait fifteen minutes more before we haul 
for the outside.” 

At this moment the quartermaster 
picked up the Light and Singgold verified 
it. ‘*We shall soon be in the lee,”’ he said. 

“An S. O. S., sir,” gasped the wireless 
operator at his elbow. 

‘Tell me the message,” said the captain 
calmly, putting the paper in his pocket. 

“Steamer Arrivaca. Thirty-three de grees 
and eighteen minutes north and 121-46 
east. Machinery broken down, and sinking, 
sir.” 
“Tell the Arrivaca we are steaming to 
that position at full speed,” said Singgold 
evenly. Then he picked up the speaking 
tube and called the engine room. “Chief,” 
he said brusquely, ‘please carry all the steam 
you can and get all the power out of your 
engines possible. We are steaming to the 
relief of a sinking vessel off Santa Rosa 
Island.” 

“Shall I wreck this machine?” 
Mr. Bales in his harshest tones. 

“You know how to drive your engines,” 
was the sharp response. “Drive them as 
you never did before!” 

He then gave orders to change the course 
and take the direct road into the open sea. 
He figured his course in the chartdesk and 
told the chief officer, who had been called, 
that at full speed the Chittagong should 
reach the designated spot within three hours. 

‘The Arrivaca is an excursion steamer 
that makes trips round the islands,”’ Mr. 
Masters announced; “usually carries about 
two hundred passengers.” 

By this time the old liner was shaking 
from keel to truck under the tremendous 
impulse of her hurrying engines, and the 
seas that piled over the port bow kept the 
decks full. The gale had risen to a hurri- 
cane and Mr. Masters loudly thanked his 
stars that the man in the wheelhouse knew 
the ship and his business. 

Captain Singgold’s ruddy cheeks were 
blazing as he felt his old command respond 
to theemergency. Hestrode back and forth 
on the bridge, with the brine dripping from 
his white beard and his eyes alight with 
strange fires. Each time the operator sent 
him up a fresh message of despair from the 
sinking steamer he would snatch up the 
speaking tube, call Mr. Bales and demand 
more speed. In some way that ancient 
mechanician managed to get more power, 
and when the day was fully come the 
Chittagong was plunging through the moun- 
tainous seas at a good sixteen knots, and 
the smoke from her funnel poured out in a 
ste vady, roaring stream. 

My Lord!" said the second mate to 
the third. “This is ste pping some! She's 
some packet!”’ Pride rang in his voice. 

It was eight o’clock when they sighted 
the wreck. It lay a mere speck on the 
leaping horizon, but Captain Singgold 
knew it instantly for what it was. 

“Foundering!” he said curtly. “Mr. 
Masters, you and Mr. Halsey will see that 
our boats are ready to be swung out.” 

There was a moment's hesitation. It 
was Death that was hammering on the old 
liner’s sides and stretching up huge fingers 
for its victims. . Even running as she was 
taking the seas on the starboard bow, two 
boats had been smashed in the chocks 
and a liferaft hurled clean into the boiling 
smother; but something in the old skipper’s 
eyes brought the two mates to their duty. 
They dropped down the bridge ladder and 


demanded 


| were quickly at work, taking off boatcovers 
| and overhauling falls. 





It was just three-quarters of an hour 
before the Chittagong hove to windward of 
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5 Ton Gasoline Model 
Automatic Dump 
Price Chassis Only 

50. 


said Singgold briefly. | 







Genera Motors Company 


TRUCKS 


Quantity production, quick sales and small profits permit us 
to sell trucks of the highest grade at prices exceptionally low. 


Gasoline From 1'4 tons at $1500 
Chasses To 5 tons at 3000 
Electric From 1000 Ibs. at $1200 
seawee lawn To 12000 Ibs. at 2500 


The increased demand for G M C trucks is substantial proof that 
those who need trucks approve of our product and our policy. 

They know they can buy with assurance of complete satisfaction 
and with perfect confidence in the stability of the General Motors 
Truck Company—one of the units of General Motors Company, the 
strongest organization of its kind in the world. 

Your business needs a truck with the SERVICE BUILT IN IT. 
If you choose a G M C—that’s the kind of a truck you get. 


C orre ndence intiled wiih deaier if fhnancial responsebils 


GENERAL 


Pontiac 


MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Michigan 

Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 

Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis 
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‘Cinch—and | Get a 
Quarter for This’— 


“W & B" 


one-half the time now that | used to take and it's easier work, 


I'S easy with my Lawn Mower. I cut the grass in 


too. If you'll remember this name —“W & B"—the next time 


you buy a lawn mower, you can do the same, 
—AND— JQ” « 
Lawn Mowers 


are made by a corporation with 60 years’ uninterrupted experience 


1asy 
Running 
MMMM 


n the manu. 
facturing of Mower cutting knives 
& B Mowers are constructed to give a fine “shear cut™ to a lawn 
blade in combination with the cutter bar blade operates as so many 
The “W &B Diamond Special” is a fine example of lawn mower con 
tinctive features that will interest you 
The “W &B Junior” Ball Bearing is an excellent medium pnrce all round mower \ elvet 
lawns” if you use a ““W&B Junior’ Ball Bearing 


Ask your Hardware Dealer for a “W & B” 


Ask your dealer for the lawn mower with “W & B 
on hand, have him ore 


Each individual reel 


pairs of shears 





ruchon it has cies 





ball bearing and self-sharpening adjustments, et 


marked on the handle. If he doesn’t 


have any Jer one for you. Or write for our free literature which we wil 


send with name of your nearest dealer who does handle the 


THE WHITMAN & BARNES MFG. CO. 


Established 1854 General Offices: AKRON, OHIO 





Factori at 12 Akronand St. Ca \ and ‘ 
Canadian Off Catharines, Or Europe ff : I 
DEALERS: If your supp exhauste vder “W ] ‘ ers from 
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OLUS #3 


SHIRTS 


ioe 7 TURN YOUR 

Zi, YA  SHIRTTAILS 
Zz ral INTO DRAWERS 
” What good is a Shirt-tail anyway? 


N OLUS the eubdide shirt at underdrawers are 
7 one garment. This means that the shirt can't 
work out of the trousers, that there are no shirt-tails to bunch in 
seat, that the drawers “stay put,” to say nothing of the comfort and 
economy the saving of a garment affords. 
OLUS is coat cut—opens all the way down— closed crotch— 
closed back. See illustration. 
For golf, tennis and field wear, we recommend the special 
attached collar OLUS with regular or short sleeves. ial sizes 
for very tall or stout men. 
Ail shirt fabrics, in smart designs, including silks—$1.50 to $10.00. 
OLUS one-piece PAJAMAS for lounging, resting and comfortable sleep. 
Made on the same principle as OLUS shirts: Cuat cut—closed crotch— 
No strings to tighten or come loose. $1.50 io $8.50. 
Ask your dealer for OLUS._ If he cannot supply 
you, we'll send prepaid. Booklet on request. 


ES products 


closed back. 
PHILLIPS-JONES COMPANY, Makers, Dept. 0, 1199 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Te bea iit our representative does not call on you, write for Aorssy, for for £ ls LIPS 


Emperor, Princely, Jack-Rabbit and OLUS SHI 


| the Arrivaca. 
| and a hundred passengers were huddled on 
| her afterdeck. A cloud of steam blew from 


| wreck. 














Plan Next 
Summer’s Vacation 


4 IRST of all, you will need money. To go 

on a camping trip, you will need ten dollars 

or so; to go to the shore for two weeks, you 

may need forty dollars; a sea trip will probably 
cost you a hundred. 


You can secure the funds you need 
without squeexing your present income 


An hour or so a week as our representative in 
your own town will yield you the vacation 
money you want. Let us tell you how, like 
thousands of others, you can guarantee your next 
summer’s outing. 

This is the time to plan it. Write us now. 


We will tell you all about our offer. Address 
Agency Division, Box 264 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 


Penna. 
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EVENING POST 
She was deep by the head 


her funnel, showing that the fires were 
being extinguished. Just as the Chittagong 
rolled into the trough of the sea a despair- 
ing, thin, tremulous cry came from the 
A huge comber swept over her 
almost submerged bows and broke in wild 
fury against the deckhouse. 
aptain Singgold did not hesitate. He 
leaned far out over the after-rail of the 
bridge and bellowed his order to lower 
the boats. A moment later the little crafts 
were swinging over the crested surges 
toward the doomed vessel. 
For the next hour Captain Singgold 
maneuvered with all the skill of his fifty 


| years at sea to pick up his boats when they 


got away from the Arrivaca, while Masters 
and Halsey risked their lives every instant 
in getting the huddled passengers down 
the side of the rolling wreck and into their 
boats. 

Meantime the hurricane continued to 
increase in force and the old liner lost one 
thing after another as the combers swept 
her; but at noon the Arrivaca’s people 
were safe on board of her, and the wreck, 
as if having struggled to the limit of her 
strength, rolled under a terrific sea and did 
not appear again. 

“Now for Santa Barbara!” said Sing- 
gold calmly when the last boat was aboard. 

“You'll have to make it quickly!” 
growled Mr. Bales in his ear. “She's 
opened up below. Water’s a foot deep in 
the fireroom. One of the boilers has fetched 
loose too. I just came up to tell you. I'll 
keep her going. 

“Charlie,” said the captain, putting his 
mouth to the chief's ear and whispering, 
“keep her going s’long as you can. I never 
knew the old packet to fail. She'll save 
these people anyway. I can tell by the 
feel of her that she won’t last long; but 
spin those engines up as much as you can, 
Charlie.” 

Then he called the wireless operator and 
commanded him to send out his S. O. S. call. 

“And keep it going, son, for we're in an 
awful tight pinch. Get the latitude and 
longitude from the third officer.” 

He then went down and saw to it that the 
rescued were well fed. To the gray-haired 
chief steward he said: 

“Don’t spare your stores. 
need ’em ourselves.” 

And the old man looked at the captain 
and smiled—the solemn smile of those who 
must depart from the activities of life and 
assume the dignity of death. 

For two hours the Chittagong ran before 
the howling hurricane, and then appeared 
a steam schooner. The wireless operator 
reported that she was coming to the rescue. 

“Tell her to hurry, son!” was the grim 
answer. 

It was drawing into the late afternoon 
when the other vessel hove to, a quarter 
of a mile from the old liner and sent word 
by her wireless that she had no boats left. 

“We've got two,” Singgold remarked. 
“Mr. Masters, you and Mr. Halsey will 
transship the passengers. I saved those 
boats a-purpose.”’ 

There was consternation among the saved 
from the Arrivaca when they were told they 
must leave the big Chittagong and once 
more brave the furious seas to reach the lit- 
tle steamer that rolled to leeward. Then 
some one openly refused to go and there 
was a tempest of revolt. 

When he heard of this Captain Singgold 
eame down himself. He strode into the 
hysterical throng and raised his voice au- 
thoritatively and effectively. 

“This ship is sinking!” he said. “You 
have only half an hour to save yourself. 
Women and children first! Have no fear!” 

From the bridge he again superintended 
the getting away of the boats. It was a 
comparatively easy matter, for the Chitta- 
gong made a good lee and the master of the 
steam schooner crept up to within a cable’s 
length. The boats had made two trips each 
and had come back, their crews exhausted. 

“Now,” said Singgold calmly, “‘take our 
crew off. Be sharp about it too!” 

He saw the mates race back to their 
boats and bent over the speaking tube. 

“Chief,” he said quietly, “send your 
men topside. Would you mind staying by 
your engines a little while longer?” 

“Oh, I'll stay!” came back the bitter 
response. 

Singgold rang his engines astern; and 
as the old Chittagong slowly drew back 
abreast of the other steamer he waved his 
hands to the officers to lower away. He saw 


We won't 
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that both boats were full. He rang the 
engines down, stared at the dial a moment 
and then put his hand over his quivering 
lips. The dying liner had done her duty 
gloriously. Now she was to rest forever. 

Mr. Bales came slowly up the bridge 
steps and bent his seamed face before the 
gale. Behind him came the boson, and 
behind him the head fireman. Singgold 
looked at them, the men who had been 
with him when the Chittagong came racing 
round the Horn—a maiden ship. 

“A boat will be back for you,” 
gently. 

They turned their eyes toward the steam 
schooner. The boson gave a grunt. 

“That whooping sea will get ’em if they 
ain’t quick!” he muttered. 

With unwinking eyes they watched the 
tragedy. They saw the two boats sweep 
alongside, the quick grasping for the falls, 
the wild pulling on them, the slow creeping 
of the laden boats up the steamer’s stream- 
ing flank. Then the huge and terrific sea 
flung the little steamer far over, roared 
over its bows and tossed the boats upward. 
They saw the men spilled out on the deck 
saw them grasp at handholds, discerned 
their agonizing struggle not to be thrust 
overboard. Then the two empty boats rose 
in shattered fragments and flew away 
before the shrieking wind. 

“No more boats!” said Singgold slowly, 
shielding his face from the stinging gale. 
“We're going with the Chittagong.” 

The four of them stared down at the 
decks, now awash and filled with foaming 
water; they stared at the cruel and heart- 
less sea. 

“Well,” said Charlie Bales, 
we'll stay with her.” 

Tom Allen peered from under the pent of 
his sou’ wester. 

“Yes, sir; we'll go with her.” 

The head fireman puffed out his hairy 
chest and made gruff assent. 

“Charlie,” said Singgold quietly, ‘I'm 
sorry I couldn’t get you off. I did my 
best—and the old Chittagong did her best; 
but we're all old.” 

“I don’t mind,” rasped the engineer. 
“I’m going down to my cabin.” 

“T think I'll go down to my room, sir,” 
said the boson quietly. 

“I might draw them fires,” 
man, 

Two of the men went down the lurching 
steps and vanished, but Captain Singgold 
laid a detaining hand on the chief engineer's 
arm. 

‘I want to say 
Charlie,” he said. 
the chartroom.” 

Standing squarely on their feet, they 
looked at each other. 

“There’s one thing I never told you about 
my wife—Ruth,” said the captain. ‘You 
remember when we were married? She 
came into the room that night with her hair 
down and said to me: ‘Ted, all this has got 
to end some time. You or I will have to go 
first—and alone. I hope I'll go first.’”’ 

Singgold paused and his lips quivered. 

“She went first. She was buried off this 
ship. I’ve crossed that spot hundreds of 
times, and I’vesaid: ‘There'll be somebody 
to meet me.” You haven't anybody to 
meet you, Charlie. Ye remember how she 
used to always ask you to supper? I—I 
want ye to come with me, seeing you've 
got nobody waiting on the pier. She'll be 
awful glad to see you. 

There was silence between them. The 
chief engineer rubbed his hands on a sodden 
bit of waste. 

“She'll be awful glad to see you, Charlie. 
Come with me!” 

“I’m nothing but old junk,” 
the engineer huskily. 

“S'far as that goes, we’re both junk; 
but Ruth won’t think so. I’m just asking 
you to come with ‘me—to supper.” 

Beneath them the Chittagong trembled 
terribly. Together they made their way to 
the forward bridge. Far off they saw the 
steam schooner. Below them the bows of 
the old liner were sinking beneath the waves. 

“Yes, Charlie,” said Captain Singgold, 
grasping the engineer’s arm tenderly, 

‘you just come with me. I'll take you 
along with me. Ruth will be mighty glad 
to see you.’ 

A tremendous sea rose out of the dusky 
distance and raced toward the dying Chit- 
eyes It seemed to pause a moment over 
her submerged bows and then swept ciear 
over her, while the captain and the chief en- 
gineer stood caimly side by side, Captain 
Singgold’s hand still steady on Mr. Bales’ 
arm. 


he said 


“T guess 


said the fire- 


something to you, 
*Let’s get in the lee of 


muttered 
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As Easy As A High Grade Motor Car 
And Infinitely Easier Than Many 


A Low Priced One 





TWO-SPEED 
YALE TWIN 


‘285 


F. O. B. TOLEDO, OHIO 


Only motorcycle with two- 
speed gear built into coun 
tershaft. 

Only two-speed with one 
hand, one-motion control 
Only motorcycle with two 
speed gear built into ail 
models without extra cost 
I'wo-Speed Yale Single F. O 


B. Toledo . $235 














Transmission Side of Yale Twin, Showing Patented Two-Speed Gear Built Into Every Yale 


OES THE Side-Car ride as comfortably as a 


high class motor car? 
It does if it is attached to the Two-Speed Yale. 


It does not when attached to a single speed motorcycle or one not 
equipped with a Two-Speed which equals the Yale. 


Do we mean that the Side-Car passenger is actually as comfort- 
able as the passenger in a touring car tonneau? 


We do—and every Yale dealer in America stands ready to demon- 
strate it. 


We mean that the Yale Side-Car “gives” and “takes” in its spring 
action as perfectly as a high class touring car. 


We mean even more. We mean that the Yale Side-Car rider is 
joggled and jolted and swayed and swung less than the rider in 
a motor car. 


Yale Side-Car springs are “compensating” springs—one motion 
“taking up” and neutralizing the other. 


The rider simply sits suspended, close to the ground, in continuous 
ease. He or she is above the jolts and jars, and free from them, 
instead of being subjected to them. 


And what is true of the one who rides in the Yale Side-Car is true 
of the man who rides the Two-Speed Yale itself. 









































Comfortable Yale Side-Car — Note Graceful, “Stream-line” Body 


The Jolts, The Jars, The Bumps 
— Are Gone 


There was vibration and 


shock in the old single speed 


some 


motorcycle 

But the Two Speed Yale prac ti 
cally eliminates the jolts, the 
jars, the bumps 

It makes motorcycle riding smoother 
than it ever was before 

It makes motorcycle riding Sin 
pler than it ever was before 


riding more 


economical than it ever was be 


It makes motorcycle 


fore. 

These claims may sound extrava 
gant 

But in reality we are understating 
rather than overstating the ad 
vantages conferred on the Yak 
by its Two-Speed gear 


Judge the Two-Speed Yale by 
What It Does 


We want you to satisfy yoursel| 
though— by seeing the Yale— | 
taking a ride on it, or in the 

Side-Car 


(40 set your Yale dealer today 


Tell him you want to know more 
about “the new kind of motor- 
cycle ’’—the 'wo-Speed Yale. 

Get in the Side-Car. 

Watch nim change from high to 
low, or low to high, with one sim 
ple, easy motion 

Note how easily he stops, starts, cr 
slows down, in crowded quarters. 


No Hill the Two-Speed Yale 
Can’t Climb 


Have him take you to the highest, 
steepest, wickedest hill in town 


Note how tranquilly you soar to 
the top 


I xperience these sensations your- 
self—learn for yourself the com- 
fort, the power, the S7 m pi culy the 
wonderful all-around ability the 


I wo-Speed Yale offers you 


Then let the Yale dealer give you 
the “‘whys and wherefores.”’ 


You can’t be content this year un- 


less you have a good 1 wo-Speed 
mount—and there are a number 
of Yale advantages you can’! get 


elsewhere 

Don't wait—you can’t afford to 
because the one sure way to get a 
lwo Speed Yale is to get it now 


The Consolidated Manufacturing Company 


1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio a 


Also Manufacturers of 


Yale and Snell Bicycles, Hussey Handlebars, Steel Tubing 


Bent Parts, Drop Forgings 
Pacific Coast Representative : 
The Yale California Company 


511-512 L. A. Investment Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 






Consolidated Mfg. Co 
1702 Fermwoed Ave. Tolede, 0 
[Check } 
Send me name of Yale Dealer 


Send me Yale Detail Book 
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A MAN MUST BE PROUD OF HIS BUSINESS 
BEFORE HE FEELS ANY INCENTIVE TO PUT 
HIS LETTERS ON OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


THOUGHT THAT YOU 
wish to express about yourself, 
but cannot put in words—the 
fi} subtle suggestion that you are 
proud of your business and 
ambitious for it— your station- 
ery says that. You may be sure your readers 
look for this hidden message too, and Old 
Hampshire Bond stationery tells every man 
who opens your envelopes and reads your 


And You Did This? é letters the one thing you have left unsaid, 


yet want him to know. This paper is eco- 


y: )U don’t need plaster and laths—you don’t even have to be “‘handy’’ nomical because of its efficiency. 











with tools to do as this husband has done. With wide (32 inch) 


y , <a —— —» 
sheets ot a/ready decorated Neponset Wall Board, a saw, hammer and \ * 
nails, you can easily and quickly change a garret or unfinished room into ; iE aim $ ire. on 
a beautifully finished room. 


Just nail to studding—-or over plaster. Then cover joints with battens. ie 
I hree most attractive finishes—plain oak, cream white and burnt leather. ; @ Write on your present letterhead for 
No painting necessary. Entirely takes the place of lath and plaster. Much samples. of modern letterheads _ Old 
more quickly applied. Costs less. Hampshire Bond. If you care to include 
10c. we will send along a sample box of Old 


Neponset Wall Steed ter unking > Hampshire Bond Semi-Business Stationery. 
We toto, iis shoes tale {} HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
par Saag Ap i into Moving Pic- - SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


ture Theatres, THE ONLY PAPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


erecting garages, MAKING BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 
WALLBOARD © 
amples, because nothing el fe < : ~~ 
ores NY? 











SURELY SEND for s ig else can tell you so eloquently the wonderful 
I ibilities of this material 
BIRD & SON | Ew. 1795), 942 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. oa == =: = === sO 
Also maters of the famou lowly-made’’ Neponset Roofings ANF, 
r every hind of building. Neponset W ater p> vaf ALO 


Portland, Ore 
anadian Office and Plant 
Hamilton, Ont 

















Why Grow Two Apples Where One Grew Before—IF 
You Can’t Sell the Extra Apple? I have a small truck farm and want to special- 


ize in eggs, live poultry—broilers and roasters — 
berries, fruit, emery and probably butter and 
buttermilk. I should like information on packing 


HIS man is going to sell his apples and || and‘marketin over wagon route. Is there any 
_ eggs and vegetables this year because he || #2! could obtain tiptop prices? S.1.L.N.C- 


NE variety of packing material will serve as the 


made use of Zhe Country Gentleman Selling basis for pretty nearly everything you enumerate, 
Service We will tell you how to sell the and that is waterproof, semi-transparent parchment 


paper, which comes in sheets measuring twenty-four 
to , , . , ini pee an by thirty-six inches, and costs about a cent a sheet 
products of your farm, too, if you will write This will make an attractive, sanitary wrapper for 
out your problems and send them to us. poultry, butter and vegetables, provided they are care- 
. fully cooled before being packed. There is also on 

the market a fast-color tape in red and other colors 


Selling Service shows you how to find CUS- and of various widths for tying fancy packages. Eggs 
tomers, h OW to pack p roduce, how to sh 1 p can be marketed in cardboard boxes holding a dozen, 


costing about a cent. Buttermilk ought to go into 


to market, how to get better prices. Address _ || rezular milk bottles with paper caps 

9 Your proposition is one of supplying a number of families in 
" t : the best residential section with most of the produce needed for 
Se//ing Service Department the table at prices as high as the stores charge, by reason of 
better quality and cleanliness of your produce. Make the serv- 


ice as regular and complete as possible, and get out a folder 

We ( O | N I R? telling what measures you take at your farm to be clean. If 
e your farm is a place that can be shown to advantage, let people 

know that you like visitors. Get close to your customers in 

G E N T a E M A N filling orders; not only let them know that you will bring an 
extra roaster or basket of fruit on the wagon whenever they 


Five Cents the Copy, of all Newsdealers. $1.50 the Year, by Mail want supplies in an emergency, but call them up yourself the 


day you are picking and packing, and take orders. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
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$35,000 in Assets; 


$11,000 a Year 
*Profit— 


Without Investment 





This Letter Tells 
How It Was Done 


Menasha, Wisconsin 
“Seven years ago the Phillips Company in 
stalled a $35,000 Automatic Sprinkler System 
in the plants of the Menasha Paper Co. We 
did not invest a dollar, but agreed to give 
them our insurance savings of a few years. 
wo years ago they gave us the system — 
terminated their contract. We now get all the 
insurance savings ourselves. They amount to 
$11,000 a year, showing us a 31% proht on 
| the $35,000 we never invested. 
“ But $35,000 increase in assets and $11,000 
a year profits seem relatively small considering 
the fact that the system saved our mills from 
destruction three years alter it was installed 
Without this protection our steady going busi 
ness would have been crippled and our enor 
mous tonnage curtailed 
“Further than this, we know our employees 
are now safe from fire—and this is a load off 
our minds.” 
MENASHA PAPER COMPANY 
M. H. Ballou, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr 


HAT we did for the Menasha Paper Co. we 

have done tor hundreds of others —can do 
for you. Mail us the coupon below and we will 
soon tell you how quickly we can give you your 
system. The protection against fire you get at 
once. That's the big thing. 


THE PHILLIPS CO. 


breesemate ne So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














“= COUPO! 
Insurance carried 

Rate, cts. per $'0 

Size of | uilding 

Name 


Address 
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ole the kind o { 
AS oat you receive when you ask 6 ” 


PUSTER | BROWN' 


Guaranteed aan 
For Men, Women « Children 





air inspection-perfe 
} faylight mills. Made ef finest 


able-twist Cotto 











"BUSTER BROWN’ 8 
HOSIERY MILLS 
201 Sherman Avenue 
Chattanoova, Tenn 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE 
LAME DUCK 


Views of an 
Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
EAR JIM: The incredible and inces- 
sant clamor of the Democrats for office 

continues unabated. Every known device 
and some not previously known-- for mak- 
ing vacancies has been resorted to by the 
harassed senators and representatives; and 
still the wolves howl unceasingly. They 
want jobs, these Democrats, jobless for 
sixteen years; and they do not see why 
they cannot have them. Nor will they see. 

“This man is a Republican, isn’t he?’ 
they ask of their supposedly influential 
man in Congress. 

* He is.” 

“And I am a lifelong Democrat, ain't 1?” 

“You are.”’ 

“And I've supported you loyally in the 
past, haven't I?” 

“You have.” 

“Well, then,” shouts the place hunter, 
“‘why don’t you turn him out and put me 
in? What good did it do us Democrats to 
get control of the Government if the Re 
publicans are to hang on to the places and 
get the money? Answer me that!” 

There isn’t any answer to that kind of 
talk. All excuses that the civil service 
interferes; that the policy of the Adminis- 
tration is to allow officials to serve out their 
terms; that there can be removals, in 
many cases, only for cause, fall on indig- 
nant ears. The rank and file of the party do 
not understand. They do not want to 
understand. What they want is jobs, and 
they expect their representatives at Wash- 
ington to get those jobs for them. There is 
no reasoning with them, no pleading with 
them that is effectual. 

“We want jobs!”’ is the battle cry of the 
jobless Democrats, and they intend to have 
jobs or take such reprisals as they can. 


The Voracious Victors 


Viewed from a distance, a man who is a 
senator of the United States seems to have 
a great and comfortable position; and he 
has. Outsiders are accustomed to think of 
him as a statesman participating in momen- 
tous discussions of big affairs, shaping and 
debating legislation, consulting with the 
President on matters of national and in- 
ternational import, pronouncing and per- 
fecting far-reaching policies, and all that. 

But are they? Not exclusively, my dear 
James, not exclusively. The fact is that 
the greater number of the senators of the 
majority and the greater number of the 
representatives of the majority——the Dem- 
ocrats— are patronage brokers, no more and 
no less. Their chief concern is to get jobs for 
their constituents. Their chief grief comes 
when they do not get them; and most of 
their troubles may be summed up under the 
broad, general heading of patronage. 

The early hurrah and elation are gone 
The senators and representatives have 
settled down to the grind, and with the 
settling down many trials and tribulations 
have come. Big Democrats are getting 
sore. Patronage is on their nerves. They 
are ridden to distraction by the place 
hunters; and they, in turn, ride the place 
givers to distraction. So inconsequential 
a thing as a little public office has caused 
hard feeling between men in Congress and 
men in the Cabinet. Legislators who have 
been friends for years are at odds. Under- 
neath there is a great dissatisfaction. 

The job business is the most perplexing 
and most troublesome phase of the cares of 
a new Administration. You cannot make 
a Democrat who has been a Democrat 
always, and who has stood by the party in 
times of defeat, think that a Republican 
should continue in the office the Democrat 
wants for himself. Merit system, civil 
service, tenure of office, policy of the Ad- 
ministration—none of these arguments 
has the slightest effect. The creed of the 
average Democrat is: “‘To the victors be- 
long the spoils!"" And that is the creed of 
the average Republican and the average 
Progressive. 

“We won, didn’t we?” they ask. 

“Then give us the jebs! We are entitled 
to them and we are going to have them.”’ 


EVENING POST 











The Saxon is not a cyclecar, but a 
real automobile—the first car to offer 
all the essential features of standard 
motor car practice at a price under 
$500. The first cost is lower than a 
good horse and buggy; the upkeep cost 
far less. Considering time saved, it is 
cheaper than riding on street cars 








The Saxon meets the demand for alow- 
| priced car that is both good and good- 
| looking. It is a big car for the price, with 
| 96-inch wheelbase; roomy, comfortable 
body; ample leg room; generous doors. 


There is nothing skimpy or cramped about 

the Saxon. Molded oval fenders, tapered bon 
| net, streamline body, graceful, sweeping | 
curves make this car a delight to the ey« | 
The Saxon has style 


| The Saxon is a car of the widest useful 
| ness—a source of pleasure and health for the 
man of moderate means; a great time-saver 

for salesmen, physicians, contractors and all 
others to whom time is money; an economical 
convenience for the man who already owns a 
| big car who can use the Saxon to better advan 
tage than his big car for running about town 
and in a dozen other ways. 


It is a car for the young man—or for the 
young couple. In a Saxon two people can 
| enjoy all the pleasures of touring at a cost so 
low as to be negligible. 

Saxons are selling fast everywhere See 
today for a detailed description of this sturdy car 


SAXON MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 














Acme Folding Canvas Boat Co Miamisburg, Ohio 








4 IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Fasy 


unwind American Seed Tape from 
t as directed. Selected seeds, proper 








week earlier than seeds plante 4 in soll Proper 
no seed was thinning 





time and back-breaki ne la or 
Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and 
ed Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, 
Spinach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds 
500 ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each 
package. Send the dollar now. NO — NTS y 





AMERICAN = TAS 
1604 Walnut Avenue EV ELAND, OHIO 





A high-grade, well-designed, carefully built, light- 
| weight automobile, with four-cylinder motor, | 
standard tread, standard features; produced by | 
an experienced, soundly financed organization. 


your dealer early for a demonstration. Send the cou 


% DATENTS That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Morel for Search 

ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


The United Mills Offer Gréat 


Bargains, Direct to You, in 
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This is the Saxon Trademark 


For cer ries the Sax 
, j at 
t ar 
™aAx n 
ar rd ew 
' ars Saxor 
ix of sigr 
{ netr t ‘ { 
eratic | I 
t Sar ak rs 


every where 
Saxon Features 
4-Cylinder Motor, wat« 
cooled. 
Standard Tread 
96” Wheelbase 
Left Drive, Center Con 
trol, enter from cither side 
15 Horsepower 
Sliding Gear Transmission 
More leg room than high 
priced cars 
Streamline Body 
Honeycomb Radiat 
Dry Plate Clutch 
Light Weight + 
Wire Wheels J. > 
Good Looks. 


LowUpkeep. 
















Rugs,Carpets,Curtains, 
Furniture, Blankets 


United Mille Mig Co 
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WE PAY FREIGHT 
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SAF ETY FIRST | 


You never bought better tires than 
you buy in Goodrich Tires this year 


We never made tires as good 
are now making them. 
, R . 


of. + Oe 


as we 


This is simply for the reason 
that in all our forty-four years of 
experience our 
idea has been longer service and 


manufacturing 


more satisfaction to tire users. 


oo Oe oo 


, , ’ 
Goodrich leads in guality. We 
the standard by which all 
judged 


set 
other tires are 


ote oe oe 
ig : 


We have 
perfecting und 
to 
ibber 
been the 


only been pioneers in 
devising the best 
put mileage and quality 
and fabric, but we 
in bringing 


mean 
mtor have 
proneers tire 
prices to their present low level and 
raising the standard of quality 


Da oe > 
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All thi n addition to the 
which 


plea ing 


it ecurity you have 
you equip your car 


ch Safety Tread ‘Tire 


sense 
when with 


Gsood: 


Here are the prices on the best tires ever produced in the Goodrich factory: 
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<e in the Long Run 
The Goodrich Safety Tread 
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Five Bars and a Crosstie 
—the Safety First Symbol 


Just the unit-group of bars and 
crosstie which brace and balance 
the strain on the tire so that the 
Safety Tre a smooth 
tread does and gives more actual 
service and mileage 
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Grey | 
Inner Tube | | 
Prices 


Smooth 
peas 
Prices 
$11.70 
15.75 
16.75 
23.55 
24.35 


Safety 
Tread 
_Prices_ 
‘$1 2.65 
17.00 
18.10 
25.25 
26.05 


| Size 


[30x3 | $2.80 | 

30x 31/| 
| 

32x 3°; 2] 


33x4 
34x4 


3.70 
4.75 





3.50 || 35x41) 


37 x5 | 
4.90 
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Smooth 


Grey 
| 
Pric 


Inner Tube 
__Prices 
$6.15 
6.30 
6.45 
7.70 
8.35 


Tread 
__ Prices 
$35.00 
36.05 
37.10 
44.45 
57.30 


Size 


el 
on 


\34 x4//,| "$33. 00 
34.00 
35.00 
41.95 
54.00 
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36 x4!) 


38x5', 











Dealers almost everywhere have Goodr 


Factories: 
Akron, Ohio 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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one of our Bran 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
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Branches in All 
Principal Cities 
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ENTS WANE 


and bought by 
larye Iustrated paper Virsile Results and Terms Book. 
x 8 a B. Lacey, Dept. T, Washington, D.0. Estab. 1869 


Manufacturers, send 6 cents TE e D Write for * 


ANTED~- —AN IDEA! Who can think of 
some simple thing to patent? 


protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth 


Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Ranpo.rs & Co., Dept. 137, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. 





LOOKS FINE AND 
WEARS WELL 


You'll never expect to get more out of 
hosiery than you'll find in every pair of 
“Notaseme"—formen,womenandchildren. 
Dealers or Notaseme Hosiery Co., Philadelphia 


Nol4SEME tsi: 


LISLE 
254 FIOSIERY 


Shirley Help clothes » ; _ 
President 


Suspenders 


“Satisfaction or money back” 


Be sure ‘Shirley President’’ ison buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass. 

















this spring 
to go to the 
accepted fis 


shore, 
He 
we will tell you why we will “ 


THE CUR 











We Will Pay For Your 
Next Summer’s Vacation 


“QO where you please; do what you like. 
J money you need, in exchange for a little of your spare time 
Hundreds of young men and women have been able 
to the mountains, 

we are making you. 
finance’’ 
Agency Division, Box 272 

ris PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


We will advance the 


to the country, because they 
Upon receipt of your letter, 
your vacation. Address 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| help the giver any. 
| for always there are several candidates for | 
| each office, and they continue angry and 
| resentful until their dying days. 


| person for the place. 





} until the end. 


EVENING POST 


The Democrats in Washington are doing 


the best they can, but their best isn’t good | 


enough. And the cruel feature of it all is | 


this: When a senator or a representative 


gets a place for a constituent, that doesn’t | 


Instead, it hurts him; 


You cannot make any applicant for an 


than those of any of his competitors. You 


| office believe that his claims for recognition | 
| are not greater and more securely founded 


cannot make him think that another de- | 


| served the office more than he did. That 
| is contrary to the nature of the human 


animal. He thinks he is preéminently the 
He doesn’t get it; 
and he becomes an enemy of the man to 
whom he applied and a disgruntled party 
member forever after. 

Take the post-office situation, because 
there are more postmasterships than other 
offices. Postmaster-General Burleson, 
working at the highest possible speed, 
appointed sixteen thousand postmasters 
during the first year of the Wilson Admin- 
istration. He replaced sixteen thousand 
Republican postmasters with sixteen thou- 
sand Democratic postmasters—an average 


| of more than fifty a day for the three hun- 


dred working days of the year. That, of 
course, didn’t make much of a dent in the 
total number of postmasters in this coun- 
try, which is in the neighborhood of eighty 
or ninety thousand; but it shows that the 
Postmaster-General is at least making an 
earnest effort to put Democrats where 
Republicans have flourished for sixteen 


| years, subject to such limitations as are 


prescribed. 
Substituting postmasters seems a com- 


| paratively easy thing to do, you think. 


Well, let me tell you some things about it, 
just to show you how fierce the strife is and 
how difficult the situations, of both the 
Postmaster-General and the Democratic 
senators and representatives, to say noth- 
ing of the position of the President himself, 
who must pass on all first, second and third 
class appointments to postmasterships. 


Four disappointed candidates for post | | 


offices have committed suicide since March 


4, 1913, when Postmaster-General Burleson | | 


took office. Several others have tried to 
kill themselves. A number became insane 
over their failure of recognition. 


The President Not to Blame 


In several states the two senators have 
had bitter quarrels over small post-office 
appointments. In numerous cases these 
quarrels have been carried to the White 


President and his Congressional policies. 
To show you how seriously the Senate 


| House, with consequent disturbance of the 


takes it, five or six hours were spent fight- | 


ing over the confirmation of a man ap- 
pointed postmaster of a small Western 
town—five or six hours of the time of the 


Senate of the United States over a twenty- | 


five-hundred-dollar job! This is but one of 


| many similar instances. 


The Postmaster-General is blameless. 
His appointments are made according to 
his best lights. He is an able and conscien- 
tious man, and he has a place of enormous 
difficulty. The senators and representa- 
tives are not to blame. They do the best 
they can for the party, for the local com- 
munities affected, and with an eye to the 
most advantageous political effect. The 
President is not to blame. He depends, as 
he must, on the recommendations of those 
beneath him, who are familiar with all the 
circumstances. 

It is the system that is to blame—the 


| system of parceling out offices as reward for 


voting this way or that; the system that 


| places the administration of the business 


affairs of this Government in the hands of 
the party for the instant in power and, dis- 
regarding the plain business sense of the 
situation, makes a political reward of an 
Administration place instead of making 
that place a business responsibility. 

Of course all this is as old as the hills. 
It has been going on since we began as a 
nation, and in all probability it will go on 
I cite it merely to show that, 


so far as demanding spoils for victory is | 


concerned, we haven’t advanced an inch 
beyond the days of the early seventies, not- 
withstanding all our efforts at civil-service 


| reform—not advanced an inch, I mean, so 
far as the impulse is predicated. 


nder pressure of public opinion the 
civil service has been expanded and it 
retains many persons in office; but in 


April 18, 1914 

















The Duke ~ pre tyle 
with “* Natural Sh 
comfort feature ( 
because Skeleton Lined. 


HEN you see a 

smart, polished 
shoe think of Florsheims 
—men wear them every- 
where. Shapes and leath- 
ers to fulfill every require- 
ment. Priced at $5—and 
up to $7. 








The Florsheim dealer will show you 


the season's correct styles. 


Free on Request 


SIGN of CORRECT STYLES 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. | 
Chicago, U.S.A. i 


1 |FOR THE MAN WHO CARES] ———I 


“THI 
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Steel Fishi 
FLY CASTING, TROU ve 
The time is here. Is 
ready? The new “BRISTOL 
Fly Rod No. 29 is most po 
Weighs about 5% oz 
8% ft. Price §6.50. Also many other styles 
Send for New Catalogue, Free 


Make your selection 


BRISTOL” Rods 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
96 Horton Street Bristol, Conn, 
Pacific Coast Bra 
THE PHIL. 
5 BEKEART CO 
717 Market Street 
San Francisco 





ents Make Big Money Selling 
> The NO-KEY PADLOCK 


Biggest, quic kest eeller ever offered agents 
Sells on sight. Nothing else like it. No keys 

to L. no knobs to turn, no clic ks to coun 
nply press but ttons and lock fies open 

404 000. lifferent combinations 100,000 in. ise 
Operated as easily in dark as daylight. Big 
demand Agents makiog 100 profit No 
competition e quick for terms of free 
Get this big easy money now A postal will do 


The Edwards Mig. Co., Factory No. 9, Cincinnati, O. 





American Self- 
heating Flat Iron 

Never sticks on any kind of starching. Ordinary four 
hours Ironing can be done in two, and done better, with less 
labor and expense and many times the satisfaction as com 
pared with any other method. Send for circulars. If your 
dealer does not sell this guaranteed iron, write us direct. 
American Gas Machine Co, 415 Clarke St. Albert Lea, Minn 





Manufa 
Send for 3 
get patent or no 


Washington, D. C. 


PATENTASBLE IDEAS WANTED. 
turers want Owen patents 
free books; inventions wanted, et« I 
fee Manufacturing facilities 
RICHAKD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., 














Absorbent 


Cotton 


In a Patent Package 


Forbidden 


Reason forbids the use of Absorb- 
ent which is not aseptic. 

All Cotton is aseptic when it leaves 
the laboratory. But B & B goes 
further. /t is kept aseptic. 

We seal it in an air-tight package. 
In a patent package, which lets you use 
the Cotton without taking out the roll. 


This keeps the Cotton clean, un- 
touched. Keeps it wrapped as i 
came from our laboratory. No other 
pac kage does that. 

Noihing is more important. But 
you get in addition a perfect Cotton. 
Our experts have worked 25 years 
on this specialty. 

Remember B & B. There is 
no other Cotton so ideal, no other 
so protected. You can feel that 


B & B is safe. 


10c up—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Home Uses for Absorbent 
Absorbing disc harg 3s. 


Covering salves and poultices. Applying 
antiseptics. Bathing eyes. Absorbing 
oeortes, Applying face powder. 

Corking milk bottles. 





For dressing wounds. 


iltering baby's milk. 
Straining iiquids, etc. 























Snap Your Fingers 
atTrolley Blockades 


You can get home in 
half the time the 
trolley takes. More 
time with the family 

and aiways at 
work on time! 
The fares saved 
pay for the bi 





cycle in six 

months. Every 

ride is a joy- 

ride. Great for health 

The Iver Johnson is a wonderful mechanism. 
Bearings t in design and workm: 

8 Lt r of seamless t ng has max 
I gth S coats of hand-ru bbed enamel 


$30 t 


IvER JOHNSON 
“Brdge BICYCLE 


Bridge 
page book telling about 


Send for 82-1 i 
t ycles, Revolvers and Iver ' 
n Shot Guns. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


290 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street TUT Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
























Chairs and Tricycles { 
For Invalids ead Por ang 


We also rent w 
WORTHINGTON c 
) 702 Cedar St., Elyr'a, 0. 









| his fellow citizens; 


THE SATURDAY 


their hearts the members of the dominant 
party always loathe the civil service, and 
there never has been a minute in the past 
thirty years when every civil-service law 
would not have been repealed if the men 
with the repealing power had dared. 

I have tried for many years to discover 
what there is in public office that makes 
it so attractive to Americans. The only 
solution I have arrived at is that a public 
office gives—or is supposed by the holder 
to give—a little added importance to the 
holder; to make him somewhat superior to 
to pin a badge on hin 
that shows his standing in the community. 
That must be all there is to it, for most 
public offices do not pay large salaries, and 
most public officeholders lose rather than 
gain financially by holding office. 

That’sit, Jim—recognition. They want to 
be given the stamp of approval. They hun- 
ger to have a medal pinned on them. They 
ery for a little brief authority, so they may 
strut about in their own communities, 
proud in the distinction conferred on them. 
They resort to any subterfuge, suffer any 
deprivation, take any sort of office—and 
are happy. 

There a government elevator in this 
town, Jim, that is run by a man who was 
once a candidate for United States Senator 
in his own state. There is a minor legal 
position that is filled by a man who was 
once almost daily in the dispatches con- 
cerning the proceedings of the House of 
Representatives. There are clerkships and 
assistant secretaryships, and other similar 
offices by the dozen, held by men who once 
were prominent politically. 

And the way the incumbents hold on! 
You'd think, to hear those Republicans 
who are in office talk about it, that the 
crowning political crime of the ages would 
be committed if they should be removed to 
make way for Democrats. Men who in 
Republican days shoved Democrats out 
incontinently weep over the cruelty of a 
Democratic Administration that has the 
uncharitableness to say to them: “‘ We need 
your places for men of our own political 
faith. You have been in office for sixteen 
years. We want your jobs.” 


is 


The Outraged Patriots 


They get indignant over the outrage. 
They seem to consider themselves some 
sort of superior political beneficiaries, who 
must not be disturbed lest the Republic 
shall perish! And when they were in office 
under Republican Administrations their sole 
political thought was to keep themselves 
and their friends in place, and to shove 
any Democrat who might be hanging on 
precipitately into private life. 

It is a toss-up between these sniveling 
hypocrites who want to be retained and 
these foolish patriots who want to obtain. 
One lot of them makes your gorge rise, and 
so does the other. 

The more you look into the psychology 
of office hunting and office holding, the 
farther into the gulch you get. The only 
rational explanation of it, it seems to me, is 
the explanation of the passion for recogni- 
tion, for trifling distinction over one’s 
fellows, which in the American mind comes 
from holding office. Why should a man 
give up a good practice at the law to come 
here and take office as an assistant to some 
Cabinet officer, for example? The pay is 
small; the social position is nil; the work 
is laborious; the future is not bright. Or 
why should a man move heaven and-earth 
to get to be an assistant secretary in one of 
the executive departments or to be a bureau 
chief? I don’t know. It’s beyond me! 

Patronage may not be a great rock on 
which the Administration will strike- 
though patronage has been such a rock in 
the past—but it is and will continue to be 
a series of troublesome reefs on which Cap- 
tain Wilson’s Ship of State will bump, and 
which will jolt the captain and the crew toa 
considerable and a continuous extent. 

And you think a senator has a nice, easy, 
gentleman's job, do you, Jim? Maybe 
so—maybe so; but you can’t make any 
Democratic senator believe it. 

For instance, a woman who has a griev- 
ance has been here for one hundred and 
eighty days. In that time she has called 
on a defenseless senator, who comes from 
her state and knows her people, two hun- 
dred and fifty times by actual count, and 
has told him her monotonous tale of woe 
each time—and hecando nothing! And she 
is but one case out of a hundred. 

Yours on the outside, genially looking in, 

BILL 
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Old ind Ca ances 





Phey respond to the touch of 
paddle, yet are 0 st t 
tioned that children handk ‘ pe t 
satety They are the mod » mn ved tatha 
of the red man’s birch canoe 
durable. They are the choice of experienced , kk 
and woodsmen., 
We have 3000 canoes sock. o 
Write for our catalog and name of dea vn who e 
show you a Old Town Canoe 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
35S Middle Old Town, Maine, 
Street U.S.A 
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a 
Adain-the famous Warner 


GAIN the Warner is practically the only speedometer matter where you go, if you are among high-grade automo- 
to be found at one of America’s greatest social events. biles and people of wealth, refinement and prominence, you 
So it was at the New York Grand Opera Season, the New rarely find any other than the Warner Auto-Meter in use— 
York Horse Show, the Importers’ Automobile Show, the the costliest speedometer made. 
New York Automobile Show, the Chicago Automobile Show, At the Chicago Auditorium, on the opening night of the 
at all of New York’s most fashionable weddings and recep- Grand Opera, a record was taken of every car, its speedometer 
tions, at all of the exclusive country clubs and city clubs. No and owner’s name. The result was as follows: 


Out of 129 cars equipped with speedometers, 113 carried the magnetic type 
speedometer. 


Leaving only 16 cars equipped with other types. Just think of it! 


In other words, 87.6% of all the cars equipped with were equipped with the speedometer of world-wide fame— 
speedometers carried the magnetic instrument. the magnetic instrument. We mention only those makes 
Following is a partial list of the high-grade cars that represented by two or more cars: 


25 Pierce-Arrow cars carried the magnetic 4 Chalmers cars carried the magnetic 2 Fiat cars carried the magnetic speed- 
speedometer. speedometer. ometer. 
14 Packard cars carried the magnetic 3 Lozier cars carried the magnetic 
speedometer. speedometer. 
7 Locomobile cars carried the magnetic Stevens-Duryea cars carried the mag- 
speedometer. netic speedometer. Alco cars carried the magnetic speed- 
7 Cadillac cars carried the magnetic Simplex cars carried the magnetic ometer. 
speedometer. speedometer. National cars carried the magnetic 
Stearns cars carried the magnetic Franklin cars carried the magnetic speedometer. 
speedometer. speedometer. , , 
5 Peerless cars carried the magnetic White cars carried the magnetic speed- Haynes cars carried the magnetic 
speedometer. ometer. speedometer. 
Garford cars carried the magnetic Renault cars carried the magnetic Hudson cars carried the magnetic 
speedometer. speedometer. speedometer. 


Stoddard-Dayton cars carried the mag- 
netic speedometer. 


Here is a partial list of the prominent Grand Opera box holders who have Warner equipped cars: 


Mr. J, Ogden Armour Mr. Stanley Field Mr. W. H. Lyford Mr. Max Pam Mr. J. A. Spoor 
Mrs. P. D. Armour Mr. Egbert H. Gold Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick Mr. George F. Porter Mr. A. A. Sprague 
. Wm. G. Beale Mr. William O. Goodman Mr. Harold F. McCormick Mrs. George M. Pullman Mr. Redmond Stephens 
. Henry A. Blair Mr. Samuel Insull Mr. R. Hall McCormick Mr. Alexander H. Revell Mr. Edward F. Swift 
. William J. Brysen Mr. Ferdinand Jelke Mrs. Edward Morris Mr. George M. Reynolds Mr. G. F. Swift 
. H. M. Byllesby Mr. a Lambert Mr. Ira N. Morris Mr. R. H. Ripley Mr. George A. Th 


. Thorne 

. Cleofonte Campanini Mr. t Mr. Charles A. Munroe Mr. Theodore W. Robinson Mrs. Elisha P. Whitehead 
Charles H. Conover Mr. Victor F. Lawson Mr. Honore Palmer Mr. Maurice L. Rothchild Mr. William Wrigley, Jr. 

. RT. Crane Mr. Frank C, Letts Mrs. Potter Palme: Mr. Edward P. Russell Mrs. Otto Young 

. E. A. Cudahy Mr. Frank G. Logan Mr. Potter Palmer, Jr. Mr. Edward L. Ryerson 


All of which bears out our oft repeated statement equipping with Warners for years—in fact, since up-to-the-minute speedometer, because the car It will pay you to have a Warner on your car. 
that people of wealth, taste and judgment—people the introduction of the magnetic instrument. They buying public look with avowed approval on any If you are getting a new car look at the speedometer 
who are accustomed to the very best of everything— will use no other. car equi with the magnetic speedometer. it carries. Make sure it is a Warner. You will 
will take no other than the Warner Auto-Meter—the They have been offered other speedometers by The Warner Auto-Meter costs more than any have no difficulty in getting one. Makers of high 
world's finest steed and mileage indicator. the score and at much lower prices. But car manu- other speedometer. Car manufacturers willingly grade cars use nothing else. If you are buying a 

ise automobile manufacturers know this facturers realize the big advantage of equipping pay a much higher price for it. They further know high grade car insist on the Warner. 
and willingly equip their cars with Warner Auto- their cars with Warner Auto-Meters. They know that a speedometer built on the magnetic principle All dealers will gladly supply 2 Warner Auto- 
Meters. And these same manufacturers have been that the dealers seek to sel) cars equipped with the is reliable, accurate and safe for all time. Meter with any car you buy if you ask for it. 


Here are the high-grade cars Here are the high-grade cars 
that are Warner equipped: that are Warner equipped: 


Ahrens-Fox Cunningham Marmon 
American avis a 
Anger Detroit Electric 
Austin Easton iW » § j 
i <p — \ ee 
enton iat , Nationa 
Benz Gabriel WARNER Norwalk 
Brintwell Great Eagle Oakland 
Grinnell Ogren Stevens-Duryea 
Havers Ohio Electric Stutz 
Haynes ? : Olds Tate 
. Jackson : Packard 4-48 Touraine 
Century Electric Jeffery E Peerless Traveler 
Chadwick Keeton Pierce-Arrow Universal 
Chalmers i | Pilot Velie 
Colby i ‘ Premier Westcott 
Cole i yj Republic White 
Crawford I bil _ — Russell Willys-Knight 
Cres: ent Ss. & M. Winton 
Crow McLaughlin 8. G.V. Zimmerman 


Model 50-A 
Price $50 











Stewart -Warner Speedometer Corporation, Factories: Chicago and Beloit, Wis. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1935 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Seventeen Branches. Service Stations in all cities and large towns. 
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Mrs. Carnegie and Stanley Field — SY Ip 
They use only the Warner uto-Meter. ’ 





Mrs. Gel ML Palliman 
She ases only the Warner Auto-Meter 


Here are just a few of the prominent Chicago Grand Opera Box holders who use only the 
Warner Auto-Meter. See opposite page for long list of others. 
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For every member of the family 


Fairy Soap completely satisfies every requirement of the toilet 
and bath. Made of choice vegetable oils and high grade materials— 
pure, sweet and agreeable to the tenderest skin and complexion. 


5° FAIRY SOAP 5 


@The Soap for particular people. the thinness of a wafer. (It 
ad The ovalcake fitsthe handnat- cleanses tothelastatom. (Best 
urally. QItalways floats within for washing dainty fabrics and 
easy reach. (It wearsdownto delicate laces; itadds to their life. 





“‘Have you a little ‘Fairy in your home?” 


[THE NK. FAIRBANK company’ 
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